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THE SILLIMAN FOUNDATION 



In the year 1883 a legacy of eighty thousand dollars 
was left to the President and Fellows of Yale College in 
the city of New Haven, to be held in trust, as a gift 
from her children, in memory of their beloved and hon- 
ored mother Mrs* Hepsa Ely Silliman. 

On this foundation Yale College was requested and 
directed to establish an annual course of lectures de- 
signed to illustrate the presence and providence, the 
wisdom and goodness of God, as manifested in the natural 
and moral world. These were to be designated as the 
Mrs* Hepsa Ely Silliman Memorial Lectures. It was 
the belief of the testator that any orderly presentation 
of the facts of nature or history contributed to the end 
of this foundation more effectively than any attempt to 
emphasize the elements of doctrine or of creed; and he 
therefore provided that lectures on dogmatic or polemical 
theology should be excluded from the scope of this foun* 
dation, and that the subjects should be selected rather 
from the domains of natural science and history, giving 
special prominence to astronomy, chemistry, geology, and 
anatomy. 

It was further directed that each annual course should 
be made the basis of a volume to form part of a series 
constituting a memorial to Mrs* Silliman* The memo- 
rial fund came into the possession of the Corporation 
of Yale University in the year 1902; and the present 
volume constitutes the third of the series of memorial 
lectures. 
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The present work contains the subject matter of eleven 
lectures delivered under the Si 1 Urn an Foundation at 
Yale University, March, 1905. 

I chose as the subject of my lectures the most recent 
and at the same time the most interesting development 
of Radioactivity, namely the transformations which are 
continuously taking place in radioactive matter. While 
dealing fully with this aspect of the subject, it was neces- 
sary for clearness to give some account of radioactive 
phenomena in general, although with much less com- 
pleteness than in my previous book on Radioactivity, 

In arranging the chapters of the present volume, the 
order in which the subject was dealt with in the lectures 
has been closely followed, but as our knowledge of the 
subject is increasing so rapidly, I have thought it desirable 
to incorporate the results of the many important inves- 
tigations which have been made since the lectures were 
delivered. This is especially the case in the chapter 
dealing with the a rays> to which much attention has 
been devoted in the past year on account of the im- 
portant part they play in radioactive transformations, 

I am much indebted to my colleagues Professor Hark- 
ness and Professor Brown for the great care and trouble 
they have taken in the correction of the proofs and for 
many useful suggestions, 

E, RUTHERFORD. 

McGtLL University, 

Montreal, June 4, 1906, 
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KADIOACTIVE 
TRANSFORMATIONS ^ 

CHAPTER I 
niSTORICAL INTEODTJCTION 

The last decade has been a very fruitful period in physical 
Bciencef and discoveries of the rnost striking interest and 
importance have followed one another in mpid succession. 
Although the additions to our knowledge have come from 
investigations in very different fields, yet a close examination 
allows that they are all intimately related^ and each discovery 
hiis supplied the necessary stimulus and suggestioa to serve as 
a starting point for the next advance. 

The march of discovery has been so rapid that it has been 
difficult even for those directly engaged in the investigations to 
grasp at once the full significance of the facts that have been 
brought to light. Especially has this been the case in the field 
of radioactivity, where the phenomena observed have been so 
complicated and the laws controlling them so unusual that it 
has lieen necessary to introduce conceptions of a novel character 
for their explanation. 

The starting point of this epoch in phj*sical science was the 
discovery by Rontgen of the X-rays in 1895 and the experiments 
of Lenard on the cathode rays. The extraordinary properties 
of the X-iuys at once focussed the attention of the scientific 
world, and led to a series of investigations whose object was 
not only to examine the properties of the rays themselves, but 
to disclose their real nature and origin* 

The latter problem led to a much closer investigation of the 
nature of the cathode rays produced in a vacuum tube, for 
these rays were seen to be in some way intimately connected 
with the emission of X-rays. J, J. Thomson in 189T finally 
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2 RADiOiVCri-yiir transformations 

succeeded imprcmng definitely that the cathode rays consisted 
of a ^trpam of partiuleti inoviiig with great velocities and curry- 
ing-Zij^Cfve charges of electricity. These particles had an 
* i^pirent mass only about ti/sif that of the hydrogen atom, and 
* "were therefore the smallest bodies known to science. These 
** corpuscles/' or '* electrons/' as they have been termed, are 
apparently a constituent of all matter, and are believed to be 
the ultimate parts of which the atom is composed. 

This electronic hypothesis has been extremely fertile, and has 
already greatly changed — or rather extended — previous concep- 
tions of the constitution of matter. It has opened up wide 
fields of investigation in many departments of physical science, 
and has provided science with a microscope, so to speak, with 
which to examine the structure of the atom of the chemist. 
J, J, Thomson has examined mathematically the staljility of 
atoms composed of a number of whirling electrons, and has 
shown that these model atoms imitate in a remarkable way some 
of the moi-e fundamental properties of the chemical atom. 

The proof of the corpuscular character of the cathode mys at 
once indicated the probable explanation of the origin and nature 
of the X*rays. Stokes, J.J. Thomson, and Weichert independ- 
ently suggested that the cathode rays were the parents of the 
X-rays. The sudden stoppage of the electrons in the cathode 
stream causes an intense electromagnetic disturbance which 
travels out from the point of impact with the velocity of light 
On this point of view, the X-rays consist of a number of dis- 
connected pulses, following one another in rapid succession 
but without any definite order. They are akin in some respects 
to very short waves of ultra-violet light, butdifl'er from them in 
the lack of periodicity of the pulses. The penetrating power of 
the rays, and the absence of any direct reflection, refraction, 
or polarization, were consequences of this theorj* if the breadth 
of the pulse was short compared with the diameter of the atom, 

An admirable and simple account of the nature and properties 
of such pulses has been given by J. J. Thomson* in the Silli- 
man lecttires of 1903. 

1 J. J* Ttomsoo : Eleetridty and Matter (Scr!l)ncT» New Tofk, 1904). 
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In the meantime, another remarkable property of the X-mya 
had been closely examined* The passage of the X-rays thi-ough 
a gas imparts to it a new power of rapidly discharging an electi-i- 
fied body. This was satisfactorily explained on the hypothesis 
that the rays produeed a number of positively and negatively 
charged carriers or ions in the electricallj neutral gas.^ The 
development of this subject proceeded along two distinct lines, 
one electrical and the other optical. C. T. R, Wilson ^ found 
that under certain conditions the ioJis produced in the gas by 
X-rays become nuclei for the condensation of water upon them. 
Each ion thus becomes the centre of a visible charged globule 
of water which moves in an electric field. Ex|i€rimentB of this 
character verified in a remarkable way the fundamental correct- 
ness of the ionization theory, and clearly brought out the dis- 
continuous or atomic structure of the carriei*s of the electric 
charges. 

As a result of researches on diffusion of the ions in gases, 
Townsend ^ deduced the important fact that the charge canied 
}y a gaseous iou was the same in all cases, and equal to the 
charge carried by the hydrogen atom in tlie electrolysis of 
water. By a combination of the electrical and optical methods, 
J. J* Thomson * found the actual value of the charge carried by 
an ion. 

The determination of this important physical unit at once 
allows us tA> count the number of ions pi-esent in any volume of 
air acted upon by an ionizing agenL In addition to this, it pro- 
vides the most accurate deduction jet made of the numter of 
molecules present in unit volume of any gas at standard pres- 
lUre and temperature. This number, which is based purely on 
experimental data, will lye seen to be of the greatest value in 
calculating the magnitudes of various quantities in the subject 
of radioactivity. 

The ionization theory of gases was successfully applied to 



* X J. ThoRUKio and E. Rutherford : Phil. Ma*., Nov., 1^96. 

* C. T. R, WUson; Phil- Traii»„ p. 265, imi i p. 403, 1899; p. 389, 1^00. 

* TowBseod; PhiU Tran&. A, p> VIB, 18^9. 

* J. J. Thotnson! PhtL Mag , Doc, 1S98; March, 1*03. 
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Mccount for the conductivity of flames and heated vapors and t^^ 
unmrel the complicated phenomena observed in tlie disebarffe 
of electricity through a vacuum tube. This fascinating and far* 
t^eaching field of phytiical inquiry owes its inception and much 
of it» development to Prof. J. J. Thomson and hb students _ 
at the Cavendish Laboratory, Cambridge. | 

On the theoretical mde tlie possibiHties of an ionic or elec* 
tronic theory of matter had been recognized long before the 
ex[^rimental evidence was forthcoming. The most notable ex- 
ponents of this school were Lorentz and Larmor, who developed^ 
their theories to account, among other things, for the mechan- " 
ism of radiation. The discovery by Zeeman of the action of a 
magnetic field in displacing the spectral lines afforded a strong 
confirmation of the general theorj', for the expeiimental results 
obser^^ed were in large part predicted by the theorj^ of Lorentz, 
In addition it was deduced that the ion, whose movements gave 
rise to the radiation^ had a mass of about tlie same small value 
as the corpuscle of J* J. Thomson observed in a vacuum tube» 
Results of this character at once extended the range of ionic 
theories to matter in geneml, and though much still remains M 
to be done, the electronic theoiy hus already proved of great ■ 
value in elucidating the connection between some of the most 
recondite physical phenomena, M 

The movement set on foot by the discovery of Rontgen had " 
even more important consequences in another very unexpected 
direction. Immediately after the discoverj^ of the X-rays, it 1 
was thought that the emission of these rays was in some way 
connected with the phosphorescence set up by the cathode rays 
on the walls of a vacuum tulie. 

It occurred to several scientists that natural bodies which 
phosphoresced under the influence of light might possess 
the propeity of emitting a penetrating type of radiation 
similar to X-rays. We now know that this speculation 
had no secure basis in fact, but it provided the stimulus 
for the investigation of the properties of substances in this 
special direction and soon led to a discovery of far-reaching 
importance- 
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M. Henri Beequerel,* a most distinguished French pbjsicist, 

in pursuance of tliis idea exposed amongst other substances a 
phosphorescent uranium compoujid — the double sulphate of 
uranium and potassium — to a photographic plate enveloped in 
black paper. A darkening of the plate was observed, showing 
that this substance emitted rays capable of passing through 
matter opaque to ordinary light. It was soon found, however^ 
that this property was not in any way the result of phosphores- 
cence, for it was exhibited by all the com|XJunds of uranium 
and the metal itself, even if these had been kept for a long time 
in a dark i*oora. 

The radiations emitted from uranium were found to be similar 
to X-rays in their penetrating powers- It was at first thought 
that they differed from X-rays in showing some evidence of 
reflection, refraction, and polarization, but this was found later 
to be incorrect* 

Becquerel obser\*ed that the uranium rays, in addition to their 
photographic action, possessed, like X-rays, the important prop- 
erty of discharging an electrified body. This was later examined 
in detail by the writer,*^ who found that this discharging action 
could be explained on the assumption that the gas was ionized 
by the passage of the radiations through it* The ions were 
found to be identical with those produced by X-rays, and the 
ionization theory could consequently be directly applied to ex- 
plain the various discharge phenomena produced by the rays 
from umnium, At tlie same time, it was clearly brought out 
that the rays from uranium consisted of two distinct kinds, 
called the a and ^ rays. The former were very easily absorbed 
in air and in thin sheets of foil* while the latter were of a far 
more penetrating type. 

The intensity of the radiations emitted by uranium, whether 
examined by the photographic or electrical method, remains con- 
stants or at any rate changes extremely slowly, for no appreciable 
alteration has been observed over a period of several years. 
The photographic and electrical effects exhibited by uranium 

1 B&cqDer«l: Comptcsft rendus, cxxii, pp. 420^ &0t| 559^ 6S0| 762, iOSS (ISSG). 
» Rutherford: Phil. M^., Jwi., 1899, 
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ase very feeble compared with those produced by the X-rays 
from the ordinary focus tube. An exposure to uranium salts 
of at least one day is required to produce any marked action on 
the plate. 

The term ^radioactiyity" is now generally understood to 
signify the property shown by the class of substances, of which 
uranium, thorium, and radium are the best-known examples, 
of spontaneously emitting special types of radiations capable of 
acting on a photographic plate and of discharging an electrified 
body. The term "activity" is used to denote the intensity of 
the electrical or other effect of the rays from a substance com- 
pared with that shown by some standard substance. Uranium 
IS usually chosen as this standard substance, in consequence of 
the constancy of its radiations, and the activity exhibited by 
other bodies is usually expressed in terms of the ratio of the elec- 
trical effect produced by the active matter under consideration 
compared with that of an equal weight either of uranium metal 
itself or of uranium oxide spread over an equal radiating area. 
For example, when the activity of radium is said to be about 
two millions, it is meant that the electrical effect due to it is 
two million times as great as the corresponding effect produced 
Ijy an equal weight of uranium spread over an equal area. 

Although the property possessed by uranium of spontaneously 
emitting energy in special forms without any apparent change 
in the matter itself could not fail to be regarded as a most re- 
markable phenomenon, yet the rate of emission of energy, judged 
by ordinary standards, is so feeble that it did not attract that 
active scientific attention which was afterwards excited by the 
discovery of radium ; for this substance exhibited the properties 
of uranium to such a remarkable degree that it impressed both 
the lay and the scientific mind. 

Shortly after the discovery of Becquerel, Mme. Curie ^ made a 
systematic examination of different substances for radioactivity, 
and found that the element thorium possessed a similar property 
to uranium and almost to the same degree. This fact was also 

^ lime. Curie: Comptee rendus, cxxvi, p. 1101 (1898). 
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independently observed by SchtuidL* An examination was 
then made of the natural minerala which eontain thorium and 
nium, and here an unexpected result was observed* Some 
of these minerals were found to be several times more radioac- 
tive than pure uranium or thorium, and in all uases the uranium 
minerals showed four to five times the activity to be expected 
from the percentage of uranium present. Mme. Curie found 
that the radioactivity of uranium was an atomic property, L e,^ 
the activity observed depended only on the amount of the ele- 
ent uranium present, and was not affected by its combination 
■with other substances. This being so, the hirge activity of the 
uranium minerals could only be accounted for by supposing that 
another unknown substance was present, which was far more 
active than uranium itself. 

Relying on this hypothesis, Mme, Curie boldly proceeded to 
e if it were possible to sepamte chemically this unknown active 
substance from uranium minerals. By the courtesy of the Aus- 
trian Government, she was presented with a ton of uranium 
residues from the State Manufactorj^ at Joachimsthal, Bohemia. 
In this locality there are extensive deposits of uraninite, com- 
monly called pitchblende, which are mined for the uranium they 
contain. This pitchblende consists mainly of uranium, but also 
contains small quantities of a number of rare elements. 

As a guide to the separation of the active substance, Mme. 
Curie employed a suitable electroscope to measure the ioniza- 
tion produced by the active body. After any chemical separation, 
the activities of the precipitate and of the filtrate evaporated to 
dryness were separately examined, and in this way it was possi- 
Je to ascertain whether the active substance had been mainly 
precipitated or left behind in the filtrate. 

The electric method was thus used as a rapid means of qualita- 

ve and quantitative analysis. Proceeding in this way, Mme, 

Curie found that not one but two very active substances were 

present in the uranium residues* The former of these, which 

was separated with bismuth, was called polonium** in honor of 

1 Schmidt: AbiliI, d, Fhm^ \%y, p. 141 (ISSS). 

] Mm*. Curi«: Comptes rendu^, rxxvii, p, 175 (I0t8)* 
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the country of her birth, and the latter^ which \\d8 eeparated with 
barium, wiis called radium.* Thia latter name waa a happy in- 
spiratiou, for the activity of thin substance in a pure state is at d 
least two million times that of urHnium* Mme. Curie then 
proceeded with tlie laborious work of separating the nidi urn 
from the barium, and was finally succeBsful in obtaining a small 
quantity of probably pure radium chloride. The atomic weight 
was found to be 226. The s|>ectruni, first examined by De- 
raar^ay, was found to consist of a number of bright lines, and 
was analogous in many respects to tlie spectra of the alkaline 
earths. 

In chemical properties radium is closely allied to barium, 
but can be completely separated from it by taking account of 
the differences in the solubility of the chlorides and bromides. 
On account of the small quantities of radium compounds avail- 
able and of their great cost, no one has yet endeavored to obtain 
radium in a metallic state. Marckwald,^ however, electrolyzed 
a nidium solution with a mercury cathode, and concluded that 
tlie metal forms an amalgam with the mercury in tlie same way I 
as Imrium* The small trace of the metal so obtained exhibited 
the characteristic radiating properties of the nidium compounds. 

There cannot be the slightest doubt that when ludium ia I 
obtained in the metallic state it will be radioactive; for Uie 
property of radioactivity is atomic and not molecular. In 
addition, uranium and thorium as metala exhibit the activity I 
to be expected from an examination of the activities of their 
compounds. 

Radium exists in very small quantity in radioactive minerals 
It will be seen later that the amount of radium in different 
minemls is always proportional to their content of uranium. 
The amount of radium per ton of uranium is about .35 gram, 
or less than one part in a million of the mineral. From a 
ton of Joachimsthal uraninite, which contains about 50 per 
cent of uranium^ the theoretical yield of radium should be about 
il7 gram* 

I M. and Mme. Corie and G, Bemont t Comptea renduB» cxxvil, p. 1215 (18&8), 
a Marckwuld i Ber d. d. cbem. Gsb,, No, I. p. SB, 1 904. 
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Itt order to separate the mdium from the barium mixed with 

it, Mme. Curie employed the method of fmctioual ciystalHza- 
on of the chlorides* Giesel * found that by use of the bromide 
instead of the chloride the sepamtion of radium from barium 
was much facihtated. He states that six crystallizatioDs suffice 
almc^t completely to remove the mdium from the barium. 

The discoveiy of radium gave a great impetus to the chemical 
examination of radioactive minerals in order to see if other radio- 
active substances were present. Debierne^ succeeded in ob- 
taining a new radioactive body called "actinium/' GieseP 
independently observed the presence of a new radiating body 
which he called the "emanating substance," and later ''eman- 
ium," on account of the rapid emissiou from it of a short-lived 
radioactive emanation or gas. Recent work has shown that the 
sulistances separated by Debieme and Giesel are identical in 
radioactive properties and must contain the same element. 
Hofmann and Strauss® separated an active suhatanoe which was 
precipitnted with lead and called by them "nidioleadj" while 
Marckwald * later obtained from pitchblende residues some ex- 
tremely active matter which he named '*radiotelIurium/' since 
it was initially separated with teUurium as an impnrityp 

None of these active bodies except radium have yet been ob- 
tained in a pure state. We shall see later that the active ele- 
ment present in the radiotellurimu of Mai-ckwald is almost 
certainly identical with that in the polonium of Mme, Curie; 

will also be shown that the active elements present in radio- 
lead and radiotellurium are in reality pit»duced from the radium 
present in pitchblende, or, in other words, both are products 
of the transformation of the radium atom. 

The possibility of using very active preparations of nidium 
as a source of radiation led to a close examination of the natm*e 
of the rays emitted so freely from this substance, Giesel ^ ob- 
served in 1899 that the more penetrating rays, known as ^ mys, 

1 Giesel: Ber, d. d. chem. Ge»., p. 3609. 1^2 ; p. M2, 1&03. 

* Debieme: Compiea renduB, cxxix. p. 593 (1899); cxxx, p. 20G (1900), 
■ Holmatin and Strauas : Ber d. d. chem. Ge»»p p. 3035. 1901. 

* Marckwald t Ibid,, p. 2662. 1903. 

* Giesel : Annal. d. Phy*., Ixijc, p. 834 (1899), 
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field in the mmt diieetioo as iLe 
Ihil dMy imnniitfrf of negiitiTelT ehaiged 
L gna^ ^eed btiiii tlie aedTe sulstiisce, 
bjr dpeiiiiieiite of Becqueid,^ who 
F A peoril of nijs both iii a nogiietic aiid 
Hk rmiltB sbowied that the poftides bad the 
Iii aa tiie paiticles of the calbode atnaaa, whoae 
liase kad previouslj been demonabmled li^ J« J. 
Tiift ^ {nitiele was m fact ideiilical witb the dec- 
Ma Mt free Ij^ tiie electric di&charge in a vmctiani tube, 
ne ^ partacba were projected from nMiitun at different 
peedt, but thdr &remge velocity wms mucb greater thjui that 
■I the dectroD in a vactium tube, and in many casea 
eloiely to the velocity of light- This property of 
adnm of emitting a stream of paiticleis at different speeds 
W later utiUzad hy Kaufmann^ to determine the ^^riatioD of 
tilt masB of the ff particle with velocity. J. J. Thomson had 
ihovn in 1887 that a cliai^ed body in motion possessed electri- 
ad nmsB in virtue of ita jootion. The theory of this action was 
later developed by Heaviside, Searle, Abraham, and others. 

The moving charge acts aa an electric currenti and a magnetie 
field ifi generated round the body and moves with iL Magnetic 
cnezgy is stored in the medium stimiunding the charged body, 
which consequently behaves a^ if it had a greater apparent mnss 
than when nnchaiged. This additional electric mass, accord- 
ing to the theory, sliould be constant for snmll speeds but should 
Inerease rapidly as the velocity of light is approsiched. 

Kaufmann found from his escperiments that the apparent masa 
of the electron did increase with speed, and that the increase was 
rapid as the velocity of light was approached. By comparing 
the theor}' with exi^riment, he concluded that the apparent masft 
of the ff particle was entirely electrical in origin, and that there 
waa no necessity to assume the presence of a material nucleus 
on which the charge was distributed. 

This was a very important result, for it indirectly offered a 

^ Beeqaerel : Comptfis r«rtdii«, cnxx, p. S09 (1900). 
i KAofEDftim 1 rh/ilk. Zeit., ir, No. 1 Iv p. 54 (1902). 
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posBiUe explanation of the origin of niatis, which han always 
been such an enigruii to science. If a charge of electricity in 
motion exactly simulates the properties of mechanical ma^sa, it 
is possible that the masa of matter in general may be electrical 
in origin, and may result from the movement of the electrons 
constituting the molecules of matter. Such a point of view, 
while most suggestive and important, cannot at present be con- 
sidered more than a justifiable speculation, 

Villard^ in 1900 found that radium emitted in addition to a 

> and mj*a, a third type of radiation, now called the 7 rays, 
w^hich are of an extremely penetrating character- These rays 
are undeflected by a magnetic or electric field and appear to be 
a type of penetrating X-rays, which accompany the expulsion of 
the )3 particles from radium. The presence of thesa mys was 
also observed later in thorium, uranium, and actinium. 

In the meantime, the importance of the a rays began to be 
more clearly recognized. These rays do not possess much power 
of penetrating matter, for they are stopj>ed in their passage 
through a few centimetres of air and by a few thicknesses of 
metal foil- On the other hand, they produce far more ioniza- 
tion in the gas than the ^ and 7 ruys, and the greater proportion 
of the energy radiated from radioactive liodies is in the form of 
these rays. They were at first thought to be non-deflectable in 
a magnetic field, but in 1902 the writer^ showed that they were 
deflected to a measurable extent in strong magnetic and electric 
fields. The direction of deflection was opposite to that of the 
fi particles, showing that they carry a positive and not a negar 
live charge of electricity, 

' From measurements of the amount of deflection of the rays 
both in a magnetic and electric field, it was found tliat the 
a particle from mdium was projected with a velocity about t*^ 
that of light and had a mass about twice that of the hydrogen 

I atom. The a rays from radium thus consist of a stream of atoms 
of matter projected with great velocity. We shall see later that 
there is some rejison to believe that the a particle is an atom of 

I Yillard: Comptofl rfindiii, CX3C3C» pp* l<?]0, 11 7S (1^00). 

* Rutherford : Fhil Mug., Feb., 1903; Fhyeik. Zeit, iv, p. 235 (1902). 
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helium. The main radiations fmm radium are thus corpuscular 
in character, and consist of sti-eanis of positively and negatively 
charged pai'ticles* 

In 1908, Sir William Crookes,^ and Elster and GeiteU^ inde- 
pendently olBerved a very interesting property of the a rays. 
The a rays from radium or other strongly active subetatice 
produce phosphorescence on a sci-een of crj^talline zinc sul- 
phide (Sidot's blende). On examination of the screen with a 
lena, tlie luminoaity is found to be not uniform, but to consist 
of a number of bright points of light, which follow one another 
in irregular but rapid eucceesion. These "scintillations'* are a 
result, probably indirect^ of the bombardment of the screen 
by the massive m particles, but the exact explanation of this 
striking phenomenon is still unsettled* 

In the meantime the complexity of the processes occurring in 
thorium and radium became more evident. The writer ^ in 1900 
showed that thorium^ in addition to the ex|>ulsion of a and 
partielesi continuously emits a radioactive emanation or gas. 
Both radium and actinium also exhibit a similar property- 
These emanations consist of gaseous radioactive matter, the 
radiating power of which rapidly dies away* The emanations 
of thorium, radium, and actinium can readily be distinguished 
from one anotlier by the rate at which they lose their activity. 
The emanations of both actinium and thorium are very short 
lived, the former losing half of its activity in 3»9 seconds and 
the latter in 54 seconds. On the other hand, the emanation 
from mdiura is far more persistent, and requires a lapse of about 
four days to reduce the activity to half value. 

About the same time another remarkable action of radium 
and thorium was disclosed. M. and Mme. Curie* found that 
all bodies placed in the neighborhood of radium salts became 
temporarily active, A similar property was independently ob- 
served by the writer for thorium,* This property of radium and 

1 Crookes : Proc Roj, Soc., Jxxxi, p. 405 (1^03). 

i Ekter and Geitel : Vhyaik. ZeiL, No. 15, p. 437, 1903. 

■ RutherfoRi i Phil. Mag., Jan. and Feb., PJOO. 

* M. and Mme, Carle: Caniptes rendus, cxxiXi p. 71i (1&99)» 

* Eothezford : Phil, Ma^., Jan. aud Feb., 1300. 
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thorium of "exciting" or "inducing" activity in substances 
placed near thera is directly due to the emanations from these 
bodies. The emanation iB an unstable substance and is trans- 
formed into a non-gaseous tj^e of matter which is deposited on 
the surface of all bodies in its neighborhood* 

Another striking property of radium was observed by P, Curie 
and Laborde in 1903.* A radiura compound continuously emits 
heat at a rate sufficient to melt more than its own weight of 
ice per hour. In consequence of this a mass of radium always 
keeps itself at a higher temperature than the surrounding air- 
This rapid emission of heat by radium is directly connected 
with its radioactive properties, and will b© shown later to result 
mainly from the bombardment of the radium by the a particles 
projected from its own mass. 

From the above brief review of the moi*© important proper- 
ties exhibited by the radioactive bodies^ it will be seen that the 
processes taking place in a mass of radioactive matter are veiy 
complicated* In a compound of radium, for example, there 
occurs a mpid expulsion of a and ^ particles accompanied with 
the generation of 7 rays, a rapid emission of heat, the continuous 
production of an emanation or gas, and the formation of an active 
deposit which gives rise to ** excited " activity* 

A great advance in the clear understanding of the connection 
between these various processes resulted from the discovery by 
Rutherford and Soddy^ that a very active substance, called 
thorium X, could be separated from thorium by a simple chemi- 
cal operation. This thorium X was found to lase its activity 
in time, while the thorium freed from ThX spontaneously pro* 
duced a new supply of ThX* In a mass of thorium in radio- 
active equilibrium, the two processes of growth and change of 
ThX proceed simultaneously, and the amount of ThX present 
reaches a constant value when its rate of production from the 
thorium balances its own rate of change. It was found that 
the thorium ''emanation*' was directly produced by ThX, while 

1 P. Curte and Laborde : Comples rondas* ckxxti, p. 673 (1903). 
* Rutherford tnd Soddy t Phil. Mag., Sept. and Not-i 1902 ; Traos. Cbem. Soe., 
lixxi, pp. 321 and e.17 <1902J. 
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the emanation in turn gave rise to the active deposit which 
causes the phenomenon of excited activity. 

Now it has been pointed out that the radioactive property is 
atomic, and consequently mxist result from a process occurring 
in the atom and not in the molecule. In order to explain the 
results observed, Rutherford and Soddy advanced a tlieory, 
known as the ** disintegration theory/' It is supposed that the 
atoms of the radioactive bodies are unstable, and that a certain 
fixed proportion of them become unstable every second and 
/break up with explosive violence, accompanied in general by 
the expulsion of an a or ^ piirticle or both together* The 
residue of the atom, in consequence of the loss of an a particle* 
is lighter than before, and becomes the atom of a new subst^mce 
quite distinct in chemical and physical properties from its parent 
In thorium, for example, it is supposed tliat the atom of TliX 
consists of the thorium atom minus an a particle. Thorium X 
is unstable and breaks up at a definite rate with the expulsion 
of another a particle. The residue of the atom of ThX in turn 
becomes the atom of tlie emanation, and this in turn breaks up 
through a further succession of stages. 

The theorj^ was found to account in a satisfactory way for 
the processes occurring not only in thorium but in all the radio- 
active iMxliee. On this view, the radioactive substances are 
undergoing spontaneous transformation with the appearance of a 
numl>er of new kinds of matter which are unstiible and have 
a limited life. The nidiations accompany the transformations 
and are produced as a result of an explosive disturbance within 
the atom. 

The long continued emission of energy from the radioactive 
bodies does not on this view present any fundamentid difficulty 
and is in accordance with the principle of the conserviition of 
ener^i The matter loses in atomic energy at each stsige of the 
transformation, and the energy radiated is derived from the in- 
ternal energy resident in the atoms themselves. The at«5m 
is supposed to consist of a number of charged parts in rapid 
oscillatory or orbital motion and consequently contains a great 
store of energy. Part of this energy is kinetic and part poten- 
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tial, resultdng from the condensiition of the electrical cbarges 
within the minuta volume of the atom, Thia latent energy u£ 
the atom does uot ordiaarily manifest itself, since the chemical 
and physical forces at our disposal do not allow us to break up 
the atom. Part of this energy is, however, released in radio- 
active changes where the atom itself suffers disruption with the 
expulsion of one of its charged parts with great velocity. 

This theory has proved of the greatest service in correlating 
the various phenomena shown by the active substances. In 
many cases, it offers a quantitiitive as well as a qualitative 
explanation of the experimental facta^ and has proved of great 
value in suggesting new lines of attack* 

In addition to its aid in tracing the succession of transforma- 
tions which occur in the radioelements, this theory has been 
instrumental in showing that radium is produced from uranium 
and that the active constituents in radiolead and radio tellurium 
result from the transformation of radium. 

The application of this theorj* to the unravelling of the com- 
plicated series of transformations in radium^ thorium, and ac- 
tinium will form the main subject matter of tliis treatise. 

The disintegration theory received a strong measure of sup- 
port fi^om the i-emarkable observation of Kaniaay and Soddy^ 
that the rare gas helium was produced from the radium emana- 
tion. This in itself supplied unequivocal evidence that there 
was an actual transformation of matter taking place in radium, 
one of the products of which was the inactive gas helium* 

It will be seen later that the weight of evidence points to the 
conclusion that the a particle from radium is an atom of helium. 
On this view helium arises during the transformation of each 
product which emits a rays. Such a conclusion, apart from 
other evidence, is also supported by the recent observation of 
Debierne that helium is produced from actinium as well as 
from radium. 

In the above review we have traced the main line of advance 
of knowledge in the field of radioactivity, but there has been a 
rapid and important advance in another direction. 

I Ramsa/ aad Soddy i Proc Roy. Sue., Ixmi, p* 20* (1903) ; bcxui, p. 341 (1904). 
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Elster and GeiteP showed in 1901 that radioactive matter 
exkted in the atmosphere. Later work htia Bbown that the 
radioactivity of the atmosphere is mainly due to the presence 
of the radium emanation which diffuses into the atmosphere 
from the earth. Elster and Geitel and others Lave made an 
extensive examination of the radioactivity of soils, and of well 
and spring waters, and have shown that there is a very wide 
diffusion of small quantities of radioactive matter throughout 
the crust of the eai'th and in the atmosphere* A number of 
investigatorB have entered this new field of inquiry, and a large 
amount of valuable data has already been accumulated. 

While the radioactive elements exhibit the quality of radio- 
activity in a very marked degree, there is an increasing body of 
evidence that ordinary matter also possesses this property to a 
very minute extent^ and that the activity obseiTcd cannot be 
ascribed to the presence of traces of the known radioelements* 
This detection of the radioactivity of ordinary matter has been 
made possible by the extraordinary delieacy of the electrical test 
for the presence of radiations which are able to ioniie a gas. 

When it is remembered that the initial discovery of the radio- 
activity of uranium was made in 189(J^ and that the first evi- 
dence of the presence of radium was obtained in 1898, it will 
be seen how rapid has been the advance in our knowledge of 
this eomplicatcd subject, A very large mass of e%peri mental 
facts has now been accumulated, and their connection with one 
another has been made clear by the adoption of a simple theory. 
The rapidity of this advance has seldom, if ever, been equalled 
in the history of science, and it is of interest to examine the 
infiuences that have made it possible. 

It is not due to the number of workers in the field, for until 
the last year or two the subject has been represented by com- 
paratively few investigators. The main reason for the rapidity 
of the advance lies in the remarkably opportune time at which 
the new fie hi was opened up, and the influence upon it of the 
rapid extension of our knowledge of the passage of electricity 
through gases, 

1 ElatQT and Geitel i Fhysik. Zett,, ii, p> 500 (190t), 
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In this connection it is of interest to note that the discovery 
of the mcLioactive property of uranium might accidentally have 
been made a century ago^ tor all that wm required was the ex- 
posure of a uranium compound on the charged plate of a gold- 
leaf electroscope* Indications of the existence of the element 
uranium were given by Klaproth in 1789, and the discharging 
property of this substance could not fail to have been noted if 
it had been pkced near a charged electroscope. It would not 
have Ijeen difficult to deduce that the unuiium gave out a type 
of radiation capable of passing through metals opaque to ordi- 
nary light* The advance would probably have ended there, for 
the knowledge at that time of the connection between electricity 
and matter was far too meagre for an isolated property of this 
kind to have attracted much attention. 

It is not necessary, however, to go so far back to illustrate 
the great influence that the electrical discoveries in the allied 
field of discharge of electricity through gases have had on the 
rapid development of radioactivity. If the discovery had been 
made even a decade earlier, the advance must necessarily have 
been much slower and moi-e cautious. At that time the possi- 
bility of the existence of radiations capable of penetrating 
matter opaque to light had not even been considered, and the 
true nature of the cathode rays was still a matter for conjee^ 
ture. The character of the radiations from radioactive matter, 
as we know them to-day, could only have been deduced after 
a long and laborious series of researches, for not only would the 
experimenter have had no guidance from analogy, but he must 
of necessity have developed the methods of attack de novo under 
difficult conditions » It would ha%'e been necessary, also, to have 
examined in detail the nature of the discharging action of the 
rays, for on this is based the moat important method of measure- 
ment in radioactivitj% 

Let us now examine the conditions that existed during the 
actual development of the subject. We have seen that the 
mechanism of the conduction of electric itj^ through gases had 
been developed primarily by a study of the conductivity of 
gases exposed to X-rays, and of the discharge of electricity in 
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a vacuum tu>)e. The knowledge thus obtained was directly 
upplied to the corresponding ionization produced by the radia- 
tions from active matter and served m a foundation for the elec- 
tric method of measurement which ha^ been utilized as a rapid 
quantitative means of radioactive analysis. When the niys 
of radium were found to be deflected in a magnetic field in the 
same way as the cathode rays^ it waa only necessary, in order 
to prove their identity, to adopt the methods which liad been 
familiar tu science for several years. In a similar way, the 
behavior of tlie non-defiectable 7 rays was directly compared 
with the known properties of X-rays, while the a rays were 
found to be analogous in some respects to the canal rays of 
Goldstein, which had been shown previously by Wien to be 
deflected by a magnetic and electric field. 

The influence of the ionization tlieory on the development of 
radioactivity has been equally marked in other directions. The 
determination of tlie charge carried by an ion has been of the 
greatest utility in determining the order of magnitude of the proc- 
esses occurring in radioactive matter. These data have been 
of great value in determining the number of a and fi particles 
emitted by radium and in suggesting the prolmble amount of 
erao nation and of helium liberated from it. Such calculations 
have enabled us to fix with 8ome certainty the rate at which 
radium and the other radioactive bodies suffer disintegration, 
and also to determine befoi-ehand the magnitude of many physi- 
cal and chemical quantities, and have thus indirectly suggested 
the methods of attack necesitary to solve the various problems 
which have arisen. 

The fortunate combination of events in the history of radio- 
activity is strikingly illustrated by the discovery that helium is 
evolved by the radium emanation. This rare gaa has a dramatic 
history, for its presence was first observed in the sun by Janssen 
and Lockyer in 1868; but it was not until 1895 that its pres- 
ence in the rare mineral clevite was observed by liamsay* An 
examination of its physical and chemical properties had hardly 
been completed when Itamsay and Soddy, guided by the disin- 
tegration theory, made an examination nf the gases liberated 
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from radium, and discovered that helium was a product of the 
transformation of radium. If helium had not a short time 
hefore been found in radioactive minerals, it is safe to say that 
this most striking property of radium of producing helium 
would have long remained hidden. 

While the iooization theory has played a prominent part in 
tlie extension of our knowledge in radioactivity, the benefits 
have not been altogether one-sided, for the results obtained 
from a study of radioactivity have greatly assisted in extending 
and confirming the ionization theory. It hns placed in the hands 
of the experimenter a constant and powerful source of ionizing 
radiation in place of a variable source like X-rays, and this has 
been of great service in obtaining accumte data. In addition, 
the results of Kaufmann on the variation of the mass of the ^ 
particle from radium with its velocity, have been an important 
factor in confirming and extending our conception of electrons. 

Examples of thia kind could readily be multiplied, but suffi- 
cient have been given to illustrate the close connection that has 
existed and still exists between these two distinct lines of in- 
vestigation, and the influence which each has exerted upon the 
development of the other. 

Radiations fbom Active Bodies 

A brief summar)' will now be given of the chief properties 
and nature of the a, ^, and f rays emitted from radioactive 
bodies. All three types of rays possess in common the proper- 
ties of acting on a photographic plate, of exciting phosphores- 
cence in certain substances, and of discharging electrified bodies- 
The three types of rays can be distinguished from one another 
by their difference in penetrating power and by the effect upon 
them of a magnetic or electric field- The a rays are completely 
stopped by a layer of aluminium about .05 mm. in thickness; 
tlie greater part of the ^ rays by 5 mms* of aluminium, while 
a thickness of at least 50 cms. of aluminium would be required 
to absorb most of the 7 rays. The relative penetrating power of 
the three types of rays is thus about in the ratio 1 : 100 : 10000, 
It muBt be borne in mind, however^ that ^is is an average value. 
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for each type of radiation is complex acd coneigts of mys 
unequally absorbed' by matter, 

TJw a rai/s consist of positively charged particles projected 
with a velocity of about twenty thousand miles i)er second. 
The apparent mass of the a particle is akiut twice that of tlie 
hydrogen atom* Although the magnetic deflection of these rays 
ha« only so far been observed in the caae of active sulif^tanccs 
like nidium and polonium, there can be little doubt that the 
a rays from the other radioactive bodies are of a very similar 
nature* 

Tlie j3 rai/8 consist of negatively charged particles projected 
with great velocities. Their apparent mass is about t^w^ of that 
of the hydrogen atom» and tliey are identical in all i-especU* 
except velocity with the cathode-ray particles set free in a 
vacuum tube- 
In tlie cme of radium, the ff particles are projected with a 
wide range of velocity, the maximum approaching very closely 
to the velocity of light ^ rays are also given out by uranium^ 
thorium, and actinium* 

The 7 rai/s am not deflected by a magnetic or electric fields 
and closely resemble in general properties the very penetmtiiig 
X-rays pi'oduced in a hard vacuum tube. Aceonling to present 
views, the 7 rays must thus be supposed to be a type of wave 
motion in the ether, consisting proliably of pulses set up as 
a result of the expulsion of ff particles. Only those active 
Buljstances which emit rays give rise to 7 mys. The 7 rayf* 
are emitted from uranium, thorium, radium, and actinium, but 
the rays from uranium and actinium have not such a marked 
power of penetration as the rays from thorium and radium. 

Each of these three primary types of rays falling upon matter 
gives rise to secondary rays. In the case of the a rays the 
secondary radiation consists of negatively charged particles 
(electrons) projected at velocities comparatively small com- 
pared with those of the ^S particles themselves. The secondary 
mjB arising from the J3 and 7 rays consist in part of electrona 
projected with considerable velocity. These secondary rays in 
turn produce tertiary rays, and so on. 



If a strong nmguetic field is applied at right angles to a 
pencil of fl, fiy and 7 rays, the three types of rays are sepa- 
rated from each other. This is shown in Fig, 1, where tho 
magnetic field is acting downward,s, perpendicular to the plane 
of the paper. The ^ rays 
are bent to the rights the a 
rays to the left^ while tlie 
7 raya are unaffected. The 
^ rays consist of particles 
having unequal velocities 
and consequently travei-sing 
circular orbits of different 
mdii of curvature. The 
magnetic deflection of the 
a rays compared with that 
of the fi rays is much exag- 
gerated in the figure. 

The relative mass, veloci- 
ty^and kinetic energy of the 
average a and fi particles are shown in Fig, 2, 




FiG. 1, 

Separ&tton of radium rftjrg hf Cite aetioQ 
of a mngrietie field. 



where the 

volume of a sphere represents mass and energy, and the lengtli 

of line represents velocity. 

It will be seen from this iUnstration that although the average 

^ particle has a much higher velocity than tlie average a purti* 

cle, its energy of mo- 
tion on account of its 
relatively small mass 
is much less than 
that of the average 
fi particle. This re- 
sult is in accordance 
with the observed 
result that the ioni- 
zation and heating 

effect produced by the a particle are much greater than for the 

fi particle. 

The writer has recently shown that one gram of radium in 
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rudioactive equilibrium emits about 7 x lO*** ^ particlei* and 
about 2.5 X 10*^ a particles per second. Four a partteleij are 
thus expelled from mdium for each particle. 

Radioactite Substances 

Below is given a Hat of the radioactive subetances which have 
so far been separated. The nature of the radiations, and the 
presence or absence of an eraanntion is also noted. The " period " 
of the emanation denotes the time required for its activity to 
fall to half value. 

UniDiuiD : a, 0j and y rays, bat no emanation. 

Thorium : a, p^ and y rays ; an emanation, period 64 seconds. 

Badium i a, )9, and y rays; an emanation, period 3*8 days. 

^e mmm ( a ^^^j ^^..g , ^^ emanation, period 3.9 seconds. 

Eniamamj ' 

^o *^ti^i^J^ I Qjjiy ^ rayg J UQ emanation* 

Kadiotellurmm > 
Radiolead {some time after preparation) : a, /J, and y raja, but 
no emanation. 

These sutetances, with the exception of polonium, continue 
to radiate for long periods of time. In addition, there are a 
number of ratlioactive products arising from each radioelement 
which have a comparatively short radioactive life. These prod- 
ucts are intrinsically as important wi the more permanently 
active subBtances, and have an equal right to be called elements. 
On account of the rapidity of their transformation, they exist in 
extremely small quantity in pitchblende, and are never likely 
to be obtained in sufficient quantity to be examined by ordinary 
chemical methods. Polonium and radiotellurium, which con- 
tain the same radioactive constituent, differ from the other 
substances in emitting only a rays. In regard to their length of 
life, they occupy an intermediate position between the rapidly 
transformed products like the emanation, and a very slowly 1 
changing substance like radium. The activity of radiotellurium 
falls to half value in about 140 days, while the corresponding 
time for radium is about 1800 years. 
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With the exception of umnium, thorium, and radium, none of 
these substances have been sufficiently puritied to determine 
their atomic weight or si>ectrum. It seems likely, however, 
that actininra will prove to be an element at least m active as 
radium* It will also be shown later that radiotellurium and 
radiolead in a pure stite should be much more active, weight 
for weight, than radium. 

The activity of a given substance which emits a rays de- 
pends on the number of a particles shot out per second, and 
this, for equal weights, is inversely proportional to the '' period '' 
of that substance. For example, the actinium emanation whose 
period is 3,9 seconds must be, weight for weight, at least one 
thousand million times as active as radium. It is on account 
of their enormous activity and consequent rapidity of transforma- 
tion that such sul^tances can never be obtained in sufficient 
quantity for chemical analysis. It is only the more slowly 
changing substances like radium, radiolead, and radiotellurium 
that collect in sufficient quantity in pitchblende to be chemi- 
cally isolated in appreciable quantity. 

It will also be shown later that the radiations emitted from 
uninium, radium^ thorium, and actinium arise only in part from 
the primary active substance itself. The ff and 7 rays in all 
lases are emitted from the products of the tmnsformation of 
these elements. These are mixed with the parent substance 
and add their radiations to it. 

Methods op Measfbements 

There are three general properties of the rays from radio- 
active substances which have been utilized for the purpose of 
measurements, depending on (1) the action of the rays on a 
photogi-aphie plate, (2) the phosphorescence excited in certain 
crystalline substances, (3) the ionization produced by the rays 
in a gas. Of Uiese the phosphorescent method is limited to 
Bubstiinces like radium, actinium^ and polonium which emit very 
intense radiations. The a, ^, and 7 rays all produce a marked 
luminosity in the platinocyanides and in the mineral willemite 
^zinc silicate). The mineral kunzite responds mainly to the 
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and 7 rays, while Sidot's blende (ciystalline zinc Bulphide) re- 
sponds mainly to the a mys. Besides these there are a large 
number of substances in which a more or leas feeble lurainosity 
is excited by the rays. The property of the a mys of producing 
scintillations on a screen covered with zinc sulphide is especially 
interesting, and it has been found possible by this method to de- 
tect the a rays emitted by feebly active substances like uranium, 
thorium, and pitchblende. Screens of zinc sulphide have been 
used as an optical method for demonstrating the pi-eseaice of the 
emanations from radium and actiniuni. Speaking generally, 
the phosphorescent metliod, while very interesting as an optical 
means for examining the rays, is very limited in its application 
and is only roughly quantitative. 

The photographic method proved of great service in the early 
development of radioactivity, but has gradually been displaced by 
the electric method as quantitative determinations have become 
more and more necessary. It has proved of special utility in 
examination of the curvature of the path of the rays in magnetic 
and electric fields^ On the other hand, it does not readily lend 
itself to quantitative comparisons and is very limited in its appli- 
cation. In the case of feebly active substances like uranium 
and thorium, long exposures are necessary to pj-oduce much 
photographic effect. It cannot he utilized to follow the rapid 
changes of activity which are exhibited by many radioactive 
products, and is not sufficiently sensitive to detect the presence 
of rays which are readily observed by the electric method. 

The development of the subject of radioacti\ity has largely 
depended on the electric method of measurement, which is uni- 
versally applicable, and far transcends in delicacy either of the 
other two methods- It readily lends itself to rapid quantitative 
measurements, and can be applied to all the types of radiation 
which possess the ionizing property. 

This method is, as we have seen, baaed on the property of 
the a, ^, and 7 rays of producing charged carriers or ions in the 
volume of the gas traversed by the radiations. Suppose that a 
layer of radioactive substance — uranium, for example — is placed 
on the lower of two insulated parallel plates, A and B. (Fig. S)* 
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gas between the plates is ionized at a constant mte by the 
liatioDs, and there results a distribution of positive and oega- 
tive ions in the volnme of air. If no electric field is acting, the 
number of ions does not increase indefinitely, but soon reaches 
a maximum, when the rate of production of fre^h ions by the 
radiations exactly compensates for the decrease in the number 
due to the recombination of the positive and negative ions. 
This latter effect will obviously tend to take place when the 
positive and negative ions in the course of their movement come 
within the sphere of one another's attmction* Suppose now 
that the plate A is kept charged to a constant potential V^ and 
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that the rate at which B^ initially at zero potential, gains an 
electric charge is determined by a suitable measuring instru- 
ment^ for example, a quadrant electrometer. 

Under the influence of the electric field, the positive ions 
travel to the negative plate and the negative ions to the positive. 
There is consequently a current through the gas, and the plate 
B and its connections acquire a positive charge. The mte at 
which the plate B rises in potential is a relative measure of the 
current through the gas. When V has a small value, the cur- 
rent is small, but gradually increases with rise of V, until a 
stage is reached where the current increases very slightly for 
a large increment of the value of V, The relation between the 
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current and the applied voltage is seen in Fig. 4. The shape 
of this curve receives a simple explanation on the ionkation 
theoiy. The ions move with a velocity proportional to the 
strength of the electric field. In a weak field there ia thus 
a slow movement of the positive and negative ions past one 
another. A large proportion of the ions have time to reconi- 
bine before they reach the electrodes* and the cuiTent oliserved 
through the gas is consequently small. As the voltage in- 
creaseS) the velocity of the iaiis increases^ and there is less time 
for recombination, Finidl}\ in a strong iield practically all the 



VOLTS. 

Fig. 4, 
Typical eAturation curre for tn iaojzed gai. 

ions are swept to the electrodes before any appi-eciable recom- 
bination can occur. The maximum or ^^satumtioa " current 
through the gas ia then a measure of the charge carried by the 
ions produced per second by the mdiation, i. e.^ it is a measure 
of the total rate of pnxluction of ions. 

The term " f^aturation/' which was applied initially from the 
resemblance of the current-voltage curve to the magnetization 
curve for iron, is not very suitable, but has come into use as a 
convenient though inaccurate method of expressing an experi- 
mental fact- 
Other conditions being the same, the voltage required to 
produce saturation increases with the intensity of the ioniza- 
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tion, u f,, with increase in activity of the substance under ex- 
amination. Increase of the distance between the plates lowers 
the value of the electric field and increases the distance over 
which the ions move. Both of these conditions tend to increase 
the voltage to be applied in order to give saturation. 

It IS found experimentally that for parallel plates not more 
than 3 or 4 cms. apart, 300 volts is sufficient to produce ap- 
proximate satnration, using substances whose activities are not 
greater than 1000 times that of uranium. For intensely ac- 
tive substances like radium, in oKier to produce saturation 
at all, the plates must be close together and a high voltage 
applied. 

The essential condition for quantitative comparisons by the 
electric method depends on the measurement of the saturation 
current, for tliis is a measure of the totil number of ions pro- 
duced per second in the volume of gas under consideration. 

The electric method can be used with accuracy to compare 
the relative activity of sulistances which emit identically the 
same rays, but differ only in the Intensity of the radiations. It 
serves, for example, to determine accurately the rate at which 
simple products like the emanations lose their activities* 

Unless other factoids are taken into consideration, the electric 
method cannot be directly used to compare the relative inten- 
sity of different types of radiation. For example, the relative 
satur^vtion currents produced by the a and ^ rays^ emitted from 
a thick layer of uranium, under the conditions shown in Fig, 3, 
cannot be used as a direct comparison of tlie intensity of the 
two types of radiations, for on account of their difference in 
penetrating power, a much smaller fraction of the total energy 
of the issuing mys is absorbed in producing ions between the 
plates than in the case of the more easily absorbed a rays. Be- 
fore such comparisons of ionization currents can be used to 
measure tlia relative amounts of energy of tlie two tj^pes of 
rays, the relative penetrating and ionizing powers of the types 
of radiation must be accurately known. The main province of 
the electric method, however, lies in the determination of the 
variations in the activity of a body which emits rays all of one 
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kind, and in this it has proved of great value, and has yielded 
results of considei-able accuracy- 

A variety of methods have been employed to measure the 
ionization currents produced by the radiations. If a very active 
Bubetance is under examination, a sensitive galvanometer may 
be used to measure the saturation current. With slight modifi- 
cations, the gold-leaf electroscope has proved an accurate and 
reliable means of measurement, and has played a prominent 

part iu the development 
of radioactivity. Various 
types of the instrument 
have been employed. A 
simple fonn which I have 
found very eonvenient in 
comparisons of activities is 
shown in Fig. 5. The ac- 
tive material is placed on 
the lower plate, A, which 
is mounted on a slide so 
that it can be easily moved 
out to place the radioactive 
material in position. The 
upper plate, B,x>Iaeed about 
3 eras, above A, is connected 
with a rod, R, which is rig- 
idly supported by a cross 
rod, TT, on two insulating 
sulphur rods, SS. The aluminium or gold leaf is connected 
with the upper part of the rod R, The rod C, when con- 
nected with a suitable voltage, serves to charge the electroscope 
system. 

The movement of the gold leaf is oteerred through glass or 
mica windows by means of a low-power microscope provided 
with a micrometer scale in the eyepiece- The lower plate, A, 
and the external case^ PP, are connected to earth. 

By suitably adjusting the length of the gold leaf and the 
position of the boundaries, the time ti^ken for the gold leaf to 
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pasa over a definite number of diTisions of the scale in the eye- 
piece may be made nearly constant over a considerable range. 
The radioactive material, placed in a metal or other conducting 
vessel, is put in position. The electroscope is then charged 
and the time taken for the gold leaf to paaa over a fixed part of 
the Bcale is observed. This must be corrected for the natural 
leak of the instrument^ which is determined before the introduc- 
tion of the active material. This natural leak may be due in 
part to a slight leakage over the sulphur 
supports, or more generally to a weak 
activity of the walls of the electroscope. 
All substances are slightly active^ and 
this activity is often increased by radio* 
active cootamination from the presence 
of radium and other emanations. Two 
or three hundred volts is suiHcient to 
charge the electroscope, and this insures 
saturation over the greater part of the 
range provided that the active material 
does not cause the electroscope to lose 
its charge in less than two or three 
minutes. 

In this way measurements can be 
made with rapidity and certainty. An 
accuracy of one per cent can readily be 
obtained, and with care the precision of 
measurement may be made still greater. 
The great advantages of this type of instrument are its simplic- 
ity, portability, and comparative ease of construction* Such an 
instrument, if standardized by a constant source of radiation 
like uranium, is veiy suitable for determining the variation of 
activity of substances, which change very slowly with time. 

A modification of this electroscope, first used by C* T- R. 
Wilson, can be utilized to measure extraordinarily minute 
ionization currents- The construction of the apparatus is seen 
in Fig. 6, 

A clean metal vessel, preferably of brass, of about one litre 



ElectroBCope for compar- 
ing & and y ray activities 
and formeasiirement of tery 
weak actlTitiefl. 
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capacit)', has a gold leaf, L, attached to a rod, R, insulated by 
a sulphur or amljer bead, S, inside the vessel. This is charged 
by a movable rod, C, or by a magnetic device- After charg- 
ing, the upper rod, P, is connected to the case of the instrument 
and to earth* In special cases, if extremely minute currents 
are to be measured, the rod P is kept connected with a source of 
potential slightly greater than the potentia.1 of the electroscope 
system. This insures that there is no leak of the charge across 
the sulphur support. 

The movement of the gold leaf is observed as before with a 
microscope haviug a micrometer eyepiece. The great advan- 
tage of this instrument lies in the fact that the apparatus can 
be hermetically closed. The rate of leak observed must then 
be entirely due to the ionization in the interior of the vessel 
and be independent of external electrostatic disturbances. 

An instrument of this kind is very useful for comparing 
^ and 7 ray activities. For the former, the base of the 
electroscope is removed, and replaced by a sheet of aluminium, 
about ,1 mm. in thickness, which completely stops the a rays, 
but allows the ^ rays to pass through with little absorption* 
For measurements of the 7 rays^ the vessel is placed on a lead 
plate about 5 mms* thick, and tlia active material placed lieneath* 
The /3 rays are completely absorl3ed by this thickness of lead, 
and the ionization of the vessel is tlien due to tiie more penetrat- 
ing 7 rays. 

The most coovenient general method of meaeurement depends 
on the use of a quadrant electrometer. A very convenient and 
useful type of electrometer for radioactive and other work has 
been designed by Dolezalek.-^ The general construction of the 
instrument is seen in Fig, 7. 

Tlie four quadrants are mounted on amber or sulphur sup- 
ports. A very light needle, N, is made out of silvered paper 
and is suspended by a fine quartz fibre or phosphor-bronze strip. 
The needle is charged to a potential of 100 to 300 volts. If 
a quartz suspension is used, this is done by lightly touching the 
metallic support of the needle with a wire connected with the 

^ I>o1eKAlek: lustrtimetitenkuxide, p. 315^ 1901, 
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source of potential. It is often more convenient to use a fine 
phosphor-bronze suspension. The needle may then be directly 
connected with one terminal of a lottery the other pole of which 
is earthed, and its potential kept constant. By the use of a fin© 
quartz suspension, the sensibility of the instrument, t\ *-., the 
number of millimetre divisions, passed over by the spot of light 



5j 



1^. 



Dolesalek eLeetroaiet«r. 

on the scale for an application of a difference in potential of one 
volt between the quadrants, may be made very great- A sen- 
Bibility of 10,000 millimetre divisions per volt is not uncommon. 
UnlesSt however, a very small current is to te measured, it is 
not advisable to work with a sensibility greater than 1000 divi- 
sions per voltj and 200 divisions is often sufficient 
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The quadrant electrometer is essentially an instniment for 

measuring the potential of tlie conductor with which it is 
connected, but is indirectly used in radioactivity to measure 
ionization currents. The capacity of the electrometer and its 
connections remains sensibly constant with the raorement of 
the needle, and the rate at which the spot of light moves over 
the scale is a measure of the rate of rise of potential of the elec- 
trometer system. This serves as a measure of the ionization 
current between the electrodes of the testing vessel. 

The general arrangement for measurement is shown in Fig. 8, 
The active material is placed on the lower of two parallel in- 
sulated plates, A and B. The plate A is connected with one 
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Flu. 8. 
Method of ui« of eLectrometer for coiDparing ^ctlTitiea. 

terminal of a kitterj^ of suitable potentiali and the plate B ia 
connected througli a key, K, with one pair of quadrants of the 
electrometer. When not in use the key connects the quadrants 
and its connections to earth. When a measurement is required, 
the earth connection is qnietly but quickly broken by means of 
some mechanical or electro-magnetic device. The plate B and 
its connections rise in potential, and this is indicated by the 
movement of the spot of light over the scale. The time taken 
for the spot of light to move over a definite distance of the scale 
is then olBcrved, and the number of divisions passed over per 
second serves as a comparative measure of the ionization current 
through the gas. 

When the movement of the spot of light becomes too rapid 
for accunite observation, an additional capacity in the form of 
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an air or mica condenser is added to the electrometer system 
and the rate of movement is reduced to that required. 

Proceeding in this way, activities can readily be compared 
over a very wide range. The magnitude of the current that 
can he measured is only limited by the capacity of the con- 
densers available and the voltage of the battery, which must 
be sufficient to produce saturation in the testing vessel. 

This use of electroscopes and electrometer to compare activi- 
ties thus depends on the rate of angular movement of the mov- 
ing system. By a suitable arrangement, an electrometer may 
be iised as a direct reading instrument for measuring current in 
the same way as a galvanometer. 

Suppose that the electrometer system is connected to earth 
through a very high resistance, which obeys Ohm's law. When 
the earth connection of the quadrants is broken, the plate B 
(Fig. 8) rises in potential until the supply of electricity to 
B exactly compensates for the loss of electricity by discharge 
through the high resistance. Since the deflection of an elec- 
Ixoraeter needle is proportional to the voltage applied^ the spot 
of liglit will thus move from rest to a steady position, and this 
deflection is proportional to the ionizing current in the testing 
vessel. 

For measurements of this character, the resistance used must 
be of the order 10" ohms. The main drawback of the method 
is the difficulty of obtaining suitable resistances of this charac* 
ter Which are at the same time free from polarization and obey 
Ohm's law* The principle of this method has been employed in 
experiments by Dr. Bronson^ in the laboratory of the writer. 

Such an arrangement is especially suitable for following with 
accuracy nipid variations of activity. The deflection is inde- 
pendent of the capacity of the electrometer and connections, and 
measurements can be made quickly and accurately over a wide 
range. 

Some of the types of testing vessels suitable for comparisons 
of activity by the electrameter method are shown in Figs. 9 
and 10, 

1 Bfonion : Aioer. Jomn. Scieoc©! Jvdj, 1905 ; Phil Mag., Jan., 1906. 
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The active material is placed on the lower of two parallel 
plates, A and B, in a closed vessel (Fig, 9). Tlie insulated 
plate, B, m attached by ebonite rods to the case of the apparatus 
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Active dfatiriol 
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FiO. D, 
Parallel plate teiting v<iiieL 

which is connected with earth, so that there can be no dire€t 

conduction leak from the battery to B. 

In Fig. 10 is shown a cylindrical testing vessel, B, suitable 
for comparison of the activities obtained on wires or rods* The 
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CjlindncAl teiting veisel with guard ring for compariQg actiHtiei 
on wireB or rods. 

inner active electrode, A, passes through an ebonite cort. 
The conduction leak across the elxinite is a%^oided by use of 
the guard ring principle, a metul cylinder, CC, connected with 
etirth dividing the ebonite cork into two parts. In this case, the 
ebonite has only to be insulated suificiently for the small rise 
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of potential required to cause a suitable deflection of the elec- 
trometer needle. The adoption of the guard ring principle is 
advisable in all cases in oixler to get rid of possible conduction 
currents across the surface of tlie insulator, 

An apparatus of this kind is very suitable for determining 
the decay curves of the excited activity imparted to cylindrical 
electrodes, and for determinations of the decay of activity of 
eoianations which ai-e introduced into the cylinder. 

The electric method is an extmorcUnarily delicate means of 
detecting the presence of minute quantities of radioactive matter. 
This can be readily illustrated by a simple experiment A 
milligram of radium bromide is taken and dissolved in 100 c.c. 
of water. After thorough mixing, 1 c,c, of this solution is 
taken and added to 99 c.c. of water. One c,c* of this last 
solution thus contains 10~" gram of radium bromide. If this 
is evaporated on a metal vessel, the activity possessed by this 
minute quantity of radium suffices to cause an extremely rapid 
discharge when brought near the cap of an electra^cope, such 
as is shown in Fig, ] 1, If the radium covered plate is placed on 
the cap of the electroscope, it is impossible for the leaves to 
retain their charge more than a few seconds* 

Using an electroscope of small natural leak, the presence of 
10^^ grain of radium can easily be detected by the increased 
rate of movement imparted to the gold leaf. 

Extraordinarily minute currents can be measured with ac- 
curacy in an electroscope of the type shown in Fig, 6, For 
example, Cooke observed that in a well cleaned brass vessel of 
about one litre capacity, the fall of potential due to the natuml 
ionization of the air inside the electroscope was about six volts 
per hour* The capacity of the gold-leaf system wiis about one 
electrostatic unit* The curj-ent is equal to the capacit}' multi- 
plied by the fall of potential per second, u «., 



1x6 
current = ^^— ^-- = 5.6 x 10^ electrostatic units 



= 1.9 X 10~^* amperes. 
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With special precautione^ a rate of discharge of i^^ of thin 
amount can be accurately measured* 

The number of ions produced in the electroacope can readily 
be deduced. J, J, Thomeoa has shown that az^ ion carries 
a charge of 3,4 x lO-io electrostatic units or 1;13 x 10-^ 
coulonihs* The number of ions produced per second in the 
air is thus, 

1,9 X 10-» 



1.13 X liJ-'* 



= 17000. 



Supposing the ionization to be uniform throughout the volume 
of air, this cormsponda to a production of 17 ions per c.c. 
per second in the volume of air inside tlie vessel of one litre 
capacity. 

It will be shown later that the average a particle is able to 
produce about one hundred thousand ions in its path before it 
ceases to ionize the gas. We thus see that the electrical method 
is capable of detecting the ionization produced by a quantity of 
active matter which on an average expels one a particle per 
fidcond; or, in other woi-ds, the electric method serves to detect 
a transformation of matter which takes place at the rate of one 
atom per second. 

For the detection of matter which possesses the radioactive 
property, the electric method thus far transcends in deUcacy the 
use of the spectroscope. In consequence of this, we are able to 
detect the presence of an active suljstance like radium^ when 
it exists in almost infinitesimal amount mixed with inactive 
matter, and also to determine with fair accuracy the amount 
present. This test is so extraordinarily delicate that the pres- 
ence of minute t^races of radium has been observ^ed in almost 
every substance which has been examined. 
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In the preceding chapter, a brief survey has been made of the 
more important properties possessed by the radioactive bodies, 
and a short description has been given of the various methods 
of measurement of radioactive quantities. In this and succeed- 
ing chapters, we shall analyze in more detail the processes oc- 
curring in the radiaoctive substances and the theories advanced 
for their explanation* Although in most of the subsequent 
chapters we shall discuss the properties of radium as our tj^pical 
radioelement, yet the changes which occur in radium are so 
numerous and so complicated that it is advisable to consider a 
simpler illustration before entering upon the more complex 
problem. 

For this purpose, we shall first consider the succession of 
changes taking place in thorium ; for in that substance the analy- 
sis required is of a much simpler character than for radium 
itself* In this way we shall be able to concentrate our atten- 
tion upon the main phenomena under consideration without 
being too much disturbed by details. When once the general 
principles involved have been made clear, their application to 
the more complex problem of radium will not present much 
additional difficulty. 

This mode of beginning is also historically interesting^ for it 
was as a result of the examination of the processes occurring in 
thorium that the disintegration theory of radioactivity, which 
will form the basis of the explanation of radioactive phenomena, 
was first outlined. 

Thorium compounds have about the same radioactivity^ 
weight for weight, as the corresponding compounds of uranium, 
and, like that substance, emit a, ^, and 7 rays. We have seen, 
however^ that thorium differs from uranium in emitting^ besides 
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the tluee types of raja, aa ^einanatian,"' or radioactive gas. 
Tliii propertj -possesised br tboFium of efnitting a volatile radio- 
actime sabstaoce, can be readily illustrated by tbe simple experi- 
JneDtal arr&Dgemeiit iibowti iti Fig* 11. 

A glass tube, A, is filled witb about 50 grams of thorium 
o]£ide, or, »till better, thorium hydroxide, which emits the 
amaiiatioti more freely than the oxide- This m cotinected by 
a nanrow tube* L, of about a metre length, with a suitable, well 
insulated electroscope- On chaining the electroscope, the leaves 
converge very slowly as the thorium compound has no appreci- 
able effect in loniziBg the gas inside the electrosco]^>e* If, how- 
ever, a slow steady stream of air from a gas bag or gasometer 
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is passed over the thorium^ no effect is oljser\ed in the electro- 
sco[>e for a definite interval, which is a measure of the time 
taken for the air current to travel from A to the electroscope* 
The leaves are then seen to collapse rapidly, the rate of move- 
ment inci-easing for several minutei?. This di&^charge of the 
electroscope is due to the ionizing effect of the thorium emana- 
tion^ which has been conveyed w:ith the current of air into the 
electroscope. On stopping the air cmTent, the rate of collapse 
of the gold leaves is seen to diminish steadily, falling to half 
of its value in about one minute^ or, to be more accurate, in 54 
seconds- After about 5 minutes the effect of the emanation is 
almost inappreciable. The emanation* left to itself, loses its 
activity according to an exponential law* In the first 54 seconds 
tbe activity is reduced to half value j in twice that time, t. e. in 
108 seconds^ the activity is reduced to one quarter value, and 
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in 162 seconds to one eighth value, and so on. This rate of 
decay of the activity of the thorium emanation is its charac- 
teristic feature, and serves as a definite physical method of dis- 
tinguishing the thorium emanation from that of radium or of 
actinium which decay at very different rates. 

Although the amount of emanation liberated from a kilogram 
of a thorium compound is far too minute to be detected either 
by its volume or weight, yet the electrical test of ite presence 
is so extiuordinarily delicate that its discharging effect can 
readily be observed with only a few milligrams of materia]. 

The amount of emanation liberated into the air from a given 
weight of thorium varies enormously with the different com- 
pounds. For example, it is emitted freely by thorium hydroxide, 
but %^ery slightly by thorium nitrate. Rutherford and Soddy ' 
made a detailed examination of the "'emanating powder'* of 
thorium compounds, L e. the amount of emanation given off 
into the air per second by a given weight of material, and found 
that it was much affected by physical and chemical conditions. 
It is increased by the presence of moisture and by a rise of 
temperature up to a red heat. ^ Lowering of the temperature to 
—80" C diminishes the emanating power considerdbly in many 
cases. The emanation is, however, given off freely, and to an 
equal extent by all compounds of thorium in solutio^i. This is 
most readily shown by bubbling a current of air through the 
solution, when part of the emanation escapes mixed w^ith the 
air, Rutherford and Soddy showed that the great variations 
in emanating power under different conditions were not due to 
differences in the rate of production of the emanation in the 
various cases, but merely to variaiion» in the rate of escape of the 
emanation into the air. Since the thorium emanation loses a 
laige proportion of its activity* in a few^ minutes, any retarda- 
tion in its rate of escape through the pores of a solid compound 
will very materially alter the emanating power. They con- 
cluded that, for equal weights of the element thorium, all 
thorium compounds produce an equal quantity of the emana- 



1 Rutherford aad Soddj : Phil. Ma;?., Sept.» 1902, 
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tion per second, but that the rate of its escape into the gas 
depends greatly on physical and chemical conditions. 



We shall now briefly consider the chemical nature of the ema- 
nation itself, disregarding for the moment the substance from 
which it arises. Since the emanation is released in insignifi- 
cant amount, no direct chemical examination can b© made^ but 
the conductivity produced in a gas by the emanation offers a 
very simple method of testing whether its amount is reduced 
after it has been acted on hy various agents. For example, if 
the conductivity produced in a testing vessel is unaltered after 
passing the emanation slowly through a platinum tube at a 
white heat^ and this is what has actually been observed, we can 
safely conclude that the emanation is unaffected by exposure to 
that temperature- In this way Rutherfortl and Soddy found 
that the thorium emanation was not acted on appreciably Ijy 
any physical or chemical agent. The emanation was exposed 
to such severe treatment that no gas except one of the inert 
group of the argon -helium family could have possibly survived 
the various processes without change in amount. It was there- 
fore concluded that the emanation is a chemically inert gas, 
which, in respect to the absence of any definite combining prop- 
erties, is chemically allied to the argon-helium family. 

The material nature of the emanation was strongly confirmed 
hy the fact that it could l^e condensed from any gas with which 
it is mixed^ by the action of extreme cold. The thorium emana- 
tion commences to condense from the air at a temperature of 
about —120^ C. The emanation is in consequence completely 
stopped by pasBing the gas with which it is mixed, slowly 
through a U tube immersed in liquid air. From tlie rate of 
diffusion of the emanation through air and other gases, it has 
been deduced that the emanation is a gas of heavy molecular 
weight. 

We have already seen that the emanation loses its activity 
rapidly accortling to an exponential law. If I^ is the initial 
activity, the activity /^ at any time later is given by the 
equation 
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where X is a constant and e is the base of Naperian logarithms. 
Since the activity falls to half value in about 54 seconda tho 
value of 



X=: 



54 



The decay curve of the thorium emanation is shown in Fig. 
12* If the logarithm of the activity at any time is plotted with 
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Decif of activity of the thorium eni&DAtioji. 

respect to time, the points all lie in a straight line* This is 
shown in the figure, the initial value of the logarithm of the 
activity being taken as 100 for convenience. 

This value of X is a characteristic constant of the emanation 
and will be termed the "radioactive constant," As far as ohser- 
vation has at present shown, its value is independent of phys- 
ical or chemical conditions. For example, the value of X is 
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the same for the emanation when condensed by liquid air at a 
tenipemture of —186"* C, m under normul conditions. 

All simple radioactive products lose their activity according 
to an exponential law, and it is convenient to employ a Bingle 
terra to denote the time taken by any simple product to lo^c 
half of its activity; The term *'p#riW ** of a product will be 
used in this sense to avoid circumlocution. 

We must now consider the interpretation to be placed upon 
the observed law of decay of activity of the emanation. Is tlie 
activity of the emanation merely a tnmsient superficial property, 
or is it directly connected with some essential change in the 
emanation itself? Coni*ider for a moment how the activity h 
measuretL The emanation gives out only a rays, which, as we 
have seen, are heavy positively charged particles projected with 
a speed of about twenty thousand miles per second. The ioniza- 
tion observed in the gus is due to the collision of the projected a 
particles with the gas molecules which He in their path* The 
number of ions produced by each a particle under ordinarj^ con- 
ditions is verjvgreat, probably amounting in some cases to alxmt 
one hundred thousand. The acti\Tty measured by the electric 
method is thus a comparative measure of the number of a par* 
tides expelled from the emanation per second. 

The a particles are apparently derived from the atoms of the 
emanation, and indeed it is difficult to avoid the conclusion 
that they were not projected initially from rest, but were in 
a sUUe of rapid motion before tlieir escape from the atom. It 
can be calculated that the a particle would have to move freely 
between two points differing in potential by about five million 
volts in order to acquire its enormous velocity of projection. 

It is difficult to imagine any niechani*sm either within or out- 
side the atom capable of suddenly setting in such rapid motion 
so heavy a mass as that of the a particle. We are almost forced 
to the conclusion that the a particle w^as originally in rapid mo- 
tion within the atom and for some reason suddenly escaped from 
the atomic system with the velocity it originally possessed in its 
orbit. We may suppose that the expulsion of an a particle is 
a result of a violent explosion within the atom. The residual 
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atom is lighter than before, and it is to be expected that its 
pliysical and chemical properties will be different from those of 
the parent atom. This, as we shall see later, is observed in 
all similar cases. As a result of the expulsion of a particles, 
the emanation of thorium is chaBged into another distinct sub- 
stance which behaves like a solid and is deposited on the sur- 
face of bodies. This product of tlie decomposition, or rather 
disintegration, of the emanation will be discussed later- 

I£ each atom of the emanation on breaking up expels one a 
particle, the observed law of decay of activity is expressed by 
the equation 



where n^ is the initial number that breaks up per second, nt is 
the number at any time t and X is the radioactive constant. 
The same equation also holds if each atom in disintegrating 
expels two or more a panicles. 

Assuming for the sake of simplicity the probable law that 
the diiiintegration of each atom is acconipamed by the appe^tr- 
ance of one a particle, the numljer N^ of atoms of emanation 
initially present must be equal to the total number of a particles 
expelled daring the whole life of the emanation. This nxuuber 
is given by 



^0 



-^dt^'^. 



The number ^V which remain unchanged after a period t is easily 
seen to be given by 



y 



-r- 



A 



Then 



So 



We have thus arrived at the important conclusion that the 
number of atoms of the emanation which remain unchanged 
at any time decreases in exactly the same way as the activity, 
or, in other words, the activity of the emanation is directly 
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proportional tx) tlie number of atoms of emanation present. 
This is the result naturally to be expected from a priori con- 
Btderationa. 

The exponential law of change of radioactive matter is the 
eame as for a so-called monomolecular change in chemistry, 
observed in special cases when one of the two combining sub- 
stances Ls present in a very large proportion compared with the 
other. The fact that the constant of decay is independent of 
the concentration of the emanation points to the conclueion that 
only one changing system is involved. The fact that the con- 
stant of decay does not depend on the phyBical and chemical 
conditions suggests that the changing system is the atom itself 
Mid not the molecule. 

The radioactive constant X has a definite physical meaning. 
We have seen above that 

DifiEerentiating with regard to the time, 

dt - ^^' 

OP, the average number of atoms which break up per second is 
equal to the total number present multiplied by X. The value 
of X thua represents the fraHion of tlie total numljer of atoms 
which disintegrate per second. For the thorium emanation in 
which half of the emanation breaks up in 54 seconds, the ratio 
X = .0128 (sec)"*. For example, suppose a vessel contained 
initially 10,000 atoms of the thorium emanation- In the first 
second, on the average, 128 atoms break up per second. After 54 
seconds, the number of atoms of emanation present is 5000, and 
the number breaking up per second is 64- After 108 seconds 
the number of atoms of emanation left is 2500, and 32 break 
up per second, and so on. The value of X has thus a definite 
and important physical meaning for any radioactive product. 

We have spent some time in considering the physical inter- 
pretation to be placed upon the observed law of decay of activ- 
ity for the emanation, since every radioactive product, so far 
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examiBed, follows the same law of changei but with a different 
though definite value of X, which is characteristic for each 
special type of radioactive matter. The same general explana- 
tion of the decay of activity may thus be directly applied to any 
radioactive product. 

Excited Radioactitity of Thoehtm 

The writer 1 showed that thorium compounds, besides emit* 
ting three types of rays and an emanation, possessed the follow- 



«.c 



Thorium Oxl<ft 



Battery ^ 

Fio. 13. 
ConcDntTAtton of the excited activity on the negitire el^ Erode 

ing remarkable property. Any body which has been exposed 
in the presence of the thorium emanation l3ecomes itself nidio- 
active. This "excited'* or "induced " radioactivity, as it has 
been termed, is not permanent, but decays when the body is re- 
moved from the presence of the emanation. The activity can 
be largely concenti'ated on the negative electrode in a strong 
electric field. This can readily be shown by exposing a fine 
wire, AB, (Fig, 13) in the presence of an emanating thorium 
compound contained in a closed box, V, 

When the wire is the only negatively charged body exposed 
to the emanation, it becomes intensely active. If it is charged 
positively, very little acti\4ty is ohsenred, A fine wire may in 

» Rtttherford : Phil Mag., Jan. and Feb., 1900. 
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this way be made many hundred times more active per unit area 
than thoriom itself. The activity is due to a material deposit 
on tlie wire, for it can be partly removed by rubbing the wire 
with ii piece of cloth, and can be dissolved off a platinum wire 
by strong acids. If the acid is evaporated in a dish to dryness, 
the active residue is left behind. The active matter can also 
be driven off by exposing the platinum wire to a temi>erature 
above a red heat. This proi>erty of the "acetye rfepm/," as it 
will be called, will be discussed in more detail later. The 
amount of activity under given conditions which can be con- 
centrated on a body is imlei>endeut of its chemical nature. 
Every substance made active in this way behaves as if it were 
coated mth an invisible film of the same radioactive material. 
Although the active deposit is too small in quantity to be 
directly oheerved, the electricAl effects produced by it are often 
luge snd veiy readily measured. 

Connection bctweek the Active Deposit and the 
Emanation 

Tbd property of producing an active deposit on bodies belongs 
BOl |0 dutiiDit diiectlv, but to the emanation emitted bv it. 
The aetzvi^ of the deposit^ produced by exposure of a body 
T » Ihgrami eompoand^ depends on the emanating power of 
ttfi osmgemmL It is much greater, for example, for Uie by- 
^iixide Aam for the nitrate^ since the former emits emanation 
mnA mam fadj* If the thorium com|K)und is completely 
og¥fx«d hf m ^^eij tiiiii plate of mica which prevents the escape 
nf Ihe cmwiriri, no excited actiip^ty ia produced on a body 
pheed Ptwila il. This shows that the excited activity is not 
mm action of the i^ys directly emitted from 
are only slightly stopped Ijy the mica* but 
i isf the emanation. The close connection 
and excited activity is clearly brought 
espcamiient. A slow consti\iU stream of 
i ve^t of thorium compound, and tlie 
emanatioa is then piissed througli 
tcyiJmfaieal electrodes, A, B, C, of equal 
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length, are placed. The arniDgeraent is clearly seen in Fig, 14, 
The conclucti\ity of the gas, which is a meiisure of the amount 
of emanation present, falla off from electrode to electrode, since 
the emanation loses its activity with time. The ionization cur* 
rent observed, for example, between the electrode A and the 
outer cylinder is at first a measure of the amount of emanation 
present in the apace between Uie cylinder and the electrode. 
After several hours, the sti-eam of air was stopped, the central 
rods, A, B, C, were removed, and the excited activity deter- 
mined by the electric method in an appanitus similar to that 
sbowTi in Fig, 9. The excited activity was observed to fall off 
from electrode to electrode in exactly the same proportion as tlie 




^^3: 
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Fig. 14. 

An experimeDi to show %he connection between tlie emanation and tlie exdted 
activity it produues. 

activity doe to tlie emanation alone. This shows that the ex- 
cited activity produced is directly proportional to the amount 
of emanation present j for as the amount of emanation decreases, 
the excited activity falls off in the same ratio- This experiment 
also shows conclusively that tlie emanation causes the excited 
activity, since the latter is produced at points far removed from 
the action of the direct radiation from the thorium. The pro- 
portion that exists l^etween the amount of the active deposit 
and of the emanation shows clearly that the liLtter is the parent 
of the former. It may be supposed that the residue of the atom 
of the emanation after an expulsion of the a particle becomes 
the atom of the active deposit. The new atom in some way 
gains a positive charge, and is conveyed to the negative elec- 
trode to which it adheres* In the absence of an electric field. 
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the carriers of the active substance are conveyed by diffusion to 
the sides of the vessel contaiuing the emanation. The number 
of particles of the active deposit produced per second in any 
space should be proportional to the number of particles of 
emanation which break up per second. The latter number, as 
we have seen, is proportional to the activity measured by the 
electrometer. The view that the particles of the active deposit 
result from the disintegration of the emanation thus leads at 
once to the conclusion that Uie amount of excited activity pro- 
duced in any space is directly proportional to the activity of 
the emanation present, t. e. to the amount of emanation present. 
We may thus conclude with confidence that the active deposit 
is derived from the disintegration of the emanation, or, in other 
words, that the emanation is the parent of the active deposit. 

There is a striking difference between the physical and 
chemical properties of the active deposit and of its parent the 
emanation. The latter, m we have pointed out, is a chemically 
inert gas, insoluble in acids, which condenses at about —120'* C, 
The former behaves as a solid snbstjiuce, is soluble in strong 
acids, and volatilizes at a temperature above a red heat. As a 
result of the disintegnition of the emanation, a new substance 
is produced which differs completely both in physical and 
chemical properties from its parent- 

COMPLEXITr OF THE ACTIVE DEPOSIT 

If a body is exposed for several days in the presence of the 

-emanation, the excited activity after removal decays very nearly 
according to an exponential law, falling to half value in 11 
hours. The active deposit emits a, 0, and 7 rays, and the rate 
of decay is the same whichever tj^pe of rays is used as a means 
of measurement. This at once suggests tliat a type of radio- 
actiye matter maybe present which is half transformed in about 
11 hours, emitting during the process the three types of rays. 
The active deposit is, however, more complex than this would 
indicate. If a body is exposed for only a few minutes to a 
large supply of emanation, the activity after removal varies in 
a verj^ different way from that obser^Td after a long exposure 
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^^^ to the emanation* The activity is very small at first, but ^H 

■ steadily inoi-eases for about BM hours, when it reaches a iiiasU ^H 

■ tnum value. After six hours, the actiyity diniiuidhes accord- ^H 
H ing to tlie eleven hour period, observed in the case of long ^H 
B exposures. The curve of decay is shown in I^ ig. 15, ^H 
H This variation of the activdtj'^ appears at first sight very re- ^H 

■ markable and difGcult to explain. The curve of variation of ^H 
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^^^K VanatioD with time of th« excited activity produced after a short exposure ^^| 
^^^^^^H to the thorium emanation. ^^^ 

V activity is quite independent of the chemical nature of the body ^^k 
H on which the active deposit is obtained. It is shown equally ^^k 
H for deposits on thick plates of metal, and on the thinnest sheets ^^k 
■ of metal foil. The curve, however, can be completely explained ^H 
H if the active deposit contains two distinct substances, one of ^^k 
H which is produced from the other. Let us suppose, for the mo- ^H 
H ment, that the emanation changes into a substance called thorium ^H 
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A is gradually transformed into another distinct substance, 
thorium B. The substance thorium A is supposed to \je trans- 
formed without the emission of either a, ^, or y rays> but thorium 
B emits all three types of ruys- If the time of exposure to the 
emiuiation is very short compared with the period of traiiisforma- 
tion of thorium A or B, the matter deposited from the emana- 
tion will at first consist almost entirely of the inactive substance 
thorium A- The initial acti%ity after removal will in conse- 
quence be very small. Since A gradually changes into B, and 
since the transformation of B is accompanied by the emission of 
rays, the activity will at first increase with the time, for more 
and more of B is produced* After a definite interval, the rate 
of tmnsformation of B will exactly compensate for the rate of 
supply of B due to the change in A- At that moment the ac- 
tivity will be a maximum, and will afterwards decrease, since 
the amount of B will steadily diminish. This hypothesis is 
seen to account in a geneml way for the shape of the curve, but 
wo shall now show that it also offers a complete quantitative ex- 
planation. Suppose that the constants of change of A and B 
are \ and \ respectively, and that n^^ atoms of A fire deposited 
on the body during its short exposure to the emanatiim. After 
removal of the body, the number P of atoms of A diminishes 
according to the equation 



F=in^i 



-kA 



The rate of change of F is given hy 






If Q is the numljer of atoms of B present at any time t later, the 
rate of increase of Q is equal to the rate of supply of fresh 
atoms in consequence of the transformation of A, less the rate 
of change of the atoms of B itself, i, e., 



'i| = A|n,^M-A,g. 
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The solution of this equation is seen to be of the form 

and since Q = when t = 0, 
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By substitution we find that 






Xi Wo 



Therefore, 



Aj — Ai 



The value of § increases at first with the time, passes through 
a maximum, and then diminishes. A maximum is obtained 
wlten 



(It 



= 0, 



L c*, at a tiflae T given by the equation 

Since B alone gives out ra}^, the activi^ It at any time t is 
always proportional to the amount of B present: t. f., to the 
value of Q. We therefore see that 



li 



e—^^ — #-^' 



^^A,r _ e-^iT^ 



(2) 



where Jt is the maximum activity- Since the activity^ whether 
for a long or short exposure, finally decays according to an ex- 
ponential law with the period of 11 hours, it follows that either 
thorium A or thorium B is transformed according to thiy period. 
Let us suppose for the moment that half of A is transformed in 
11 houra. The corresponding value of Xj is 1.75 x 10"^{sec)~\ 
It now remains for us to determine the period of B from con- 
sideration of the experimental curve. Since it is observed that 
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the activity reaches a iiiaximiini value after a time T = 220 
iiiiimte^, on substituting the values of X^ ajid T in equation 
(2)^ the value of X^ is found to be 

Ai = 2.08 X 10-^ (sec)'^ 

This corresponds to a change in which lialf of the matter of 
thorium B is transformed in 55 minutes. On substituting theee 

values of Xj, X^, and T in equation (2), the value of ~ can 

be at once determined- The very close agreement lietween 
the values deduced from the theory and the experimental 
numbers is shown in the following table. 
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The agreement is equally close for still longer periods* After 
about 6 hours the activity decreases very nearly exponentially, 
falling to about half value in 11 hours. 

We thus see that a quantitative explanation of the activity 
curv*e can be obtained on the following assumptions; — 

(1) That the matter thorium A deposited from the emanation 
is halt transformed in 11 hours, but does not itself emit mys» 

(2) That the matter thorium A changes into thorium B, 
which is half transformed in 55 minutes, and emits all three 
types of rays, 

A very interesting point arises in the selection of the periods 
of tlie transformation of thorium A and B, We assumed that 
the period of 11 hours belonged to A rather than to B, but the 
aGti\ity curve itself gives us no information on this question. 
We see that equation (2) is symmetrical in regard to X,, Xj, 
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and in consequence wonld not be altered by an interchange of 
their VfOlues- In order to settle thia question definitely, it is 
necessary to isolate thorium B from the mixture of A and B^ 
and separately determine its period. If it is found possible to 
isolate an active product from the mixture of A and B which 
decays exponentially, falling off to half value in 55 minutes, 
it follows at once that the **ray " product B has tliis period, and 
that the 11 hour period belongs tu A, the '"ray less" product* 
This separation has actually been aceompUsbed by several ex- 
perimental methods, and the results completely confirm tlie 
theory already considered, and at the same time illustmte in a 
remarkable way tlie differences in physical and chemical proper- 
ties of the two products, thorium A and B. 

Pegram ^ examined the radioactivity produced in the elec- 
trodes by electrolysis of a thorium solution, and, imder suitable 
conditions, obtained a product, the activity of which decayed 
exponentially, falling to half value in about 1 hour. 

Von Lerch^ made a number of experiments on the effect of 
electrolyzing a solution of the active deposit of thorium, ob- 
tained by solution in hydrochloric acid of the active deposit on 
a platinum wire. Deposits of varying rates of decay were ob- 
tained under different oonditiona, some decaying to half value 
in 11 hours, and others at a more rapid rate. By using nickel 
electrodes, he obtained an active substance which decayed ex- 
ponentially, falling to half value in one hour* Considering the 
close agreement between the calculated and observed periods, 
viz.^ 55 and 60 minutes respectively^ there can be no doubt that 
the ray product, thorium B, had Ijeen completely separated 
from the mixture of A and B by electrolysis. The rates of 
decay of the deposits obtained under different conditions are 
readily explained, for in most cases A and B are deposited elec- 
trolytieaUy together, but in varjung jsroportions. 

This result was still further confirmed by Miss Slater,^ using 
a different method. A platinum wire, made active by exposm^e 



1 Pe^am : Phva. Rev., Dec., 1903. 

s Von Lercb t Aimal. d. Phy^, Kor., 1903 j Akad- Wijmi. Wien, March, 190.V 

» Mlsfl Slater: Phil Mag,, May, 1905. 
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to the emanation, was heated to a high temperature by tneaas 
of an electric current. Miss Gates had pi-eviously ^ obserred 
that although the activity of a pktiniim wim was lost by beat- 
ing to a white beat, yet if the heated body was surrounded by 
a cold tul»e, the activity aft€r heating wiis found to be dis- 
tributed in undiminished amount over the interior of the tube. 
This experiment showed that the activity bad not been destroyed 
by the action of a high temfjemtui-e^ but that the active matter 
luid been volatilized by heat and redeposited on the surrounding 
cold bodies* Miss Slater examined the rates of decay, both of 
the activity left behind on the wire, and of that distributed on 
a lead cylinder surrounding the wii^e, after beating the latter 
for a short time at different temperatures. After exposure to 
a temperature of TOO** C. for a few minutes, the activity of the 
wire was slightly reduced. The activity on the lead cylinder 
was small at first, but increased, reaching a maximum after 
alxjut 4 bours^ and then decaying exponentially with a period of 
11 hours, This variation of activity is almost exactly the same 
as that observed (Fig* 15) for a wire exposed for a short in- 
terval to the thorium emanation; i. «., under conditions in 
which the matter initially consisted alma<^t entirely of thorium A. 
This result, then, show^s that some thorium A was driven off by 
heat, and deposited on the surface of the lead cylinder. On 
heating to about 1000" C, nearly all the thorium A was re- 
moved, for it was ob6er\^ed that the activity left behind on the 
wire decayed exponentially, falling to half value in about 1 
hour. At a temperature of ISOO*" Cm nearly all the thorium B 
also was volatilized. These results thus show conclusively that 
the period of the ray product, thorium B, is about 1 hour, and 
that the period of 11 hours must be ascriljed to the rayless 
product, thorium A, We therefore see that it hm been found 
possible to isolate the components of a mixture of thorium A 
and B by two distinct methods, the one depending on the dif- 
ference in electrolytic behavior of the two sulistances, and the 
other on their difference in volatility. This is a ve^ interesting 
result, for it not only indicates the difference in physical and 
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chemical nature of the two components of the active deposit, but 
ako shows how a separation of two sulistances existing together 
in almost infinitesimal amounts can be effected by epeciallj 
devised methods. 

It ii* at first sight a most surprising result that we are 
able, not only to detect the presence, but also to determine the 
physical and chemical properties of a product like thorium A, 
w^hich does not mamfest its presence by the emission of radia- 
tionSp This, as we have seen, is rendered possible by the fact 
tlmt the product of its transformation emits rays. But for this 
property the presence of thorium A or B would never have Ijeen 
detected by the means at our disposaL 

It has been seen that after a long exposure to the thorium 
emanation, the excited activity at once commences to diminish. 
This result necessarily follows from general considerations. If 
the body is exposed in tlie presence of a constant supply of the 
emanation for about a week, the activity produced reaches a 
steady limiting value. When this is tlie case, the number of 
atoms of each product supplied per second is equal to the 
number of each which bi-eaks up per second* Inuiiediately 
after removal from the emanation, the amount of A begins 
to diminish according to an exponential law, and it can be 
shown both theoretically and experimentally that the activity, 
which is a measure of the amount of thorium B, does not at 
first diminish accurately according to an exponential law, \\h\i 
an 11 hour period, but somewhat more slowly. Several hours 
after removal, however, the decay is very neariy exponentiah 

It is a matter of interest to observe that the activity for a 
long exposure does not decay according to the period of the 
» lay-emitting substance, but according to that of the "rayless" 
^^r pnjduct. The decay in such a case will always follow the 

■ longer period, no matter whether the substance, which is tiiins- 

■ formed according to that period, gives out rays or not. 

■ We may at this stage briefly summarize the conclusions 
I arrived at: 

■ (1) The thorium emanation is a gas which is half transformed 
I in 54 seconds, and emits onlv a rays. 
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(2) The emanation changes into a solid called thorium A, 
which is half transformed in 11 hours^ hot which does not emit 
rays. 

(3) The thorium A in turn changes into a product, thorium 
B^ emitting a, ^, and y rays, which is half transforaied in about 
1 hour. 

The successive changes occurring in the emanation are shown 
diagrammatically below: 

a partielfi 



Emanation 



Thorium A — * Thorium 



a particle 

T J^0 particle 



At present we have no definite information with regard to the 
product of transformation of thorium B. It is either inactive, 
or active to such a minute extent that its properties cannot be 
determined by the electric method. 

Separation of Thokium X 

It is now necessary to go back a stage and investigate the 
origin of the emanation. We shall first consider an important 
series of experiments by Rutherford and Soddy,* which have 
not only solved this question, but also have thrown a strong 
light on the processes occurring in thorium* 

A small quantity of thorium nitrate was taken and dissolved 
in water. Sufficient ammonia was then added to precipitate 
the thorium present as hydroxide. The filtrate remaining was 
then evaporated to drj-ness, and the ammonium salts driven off 
by heating. The small residue finally obtained was, weight 
for weight, over one thousand times as active as the original 
thorium nitrate* The great activity of this residue, as com- 
pared with ordinary thorium, can \ie readily illustmted by means 
of the electroscope- The active residue obtained from 50 grams 
of the nitrate causes the gold leaves of the electroscope to collapse 
in a few seconds, while a weight of thorium nitrate equal to 
that of the residue causes hardly an appreciable movement. 



1 Rmberford and Soddy : Pbil Mag , S^pf, aod Kov., 1902. 
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The active substance present in this residue was called for 
convenience, thorium X (ThX )• It probably exists in almost 
infinitesimal quanti^ mixed with the impurities left behind 
after the evaporation of the reagent, together possibly with a 
small trace of thorium which, escaped precipitatioD, Since 
ThX ia derived from the thorium salt, the latter must have 
been deprived of some of its activity. This was found to be 
the case, for the thorium hydroxide, so separated, had only 
about half of the activity to be normally expected. 

The a ray activity of the ThX and the precipitated hydroxide 
were examined at intervals by means of an electrometer. The 
activity of ThX was not permanent, but increased for the first 
day and then decayed exponentially, falling to half value in 
about 4 days. After a month's interval, the activity sank ta 
a minute fraction of its original value. The curve showing 
the variation of activity of ThX with time is seen in Fig, 16, 
Curve L 

Now let us turn our attention to the precipitated hydroxide. 
The activity of this decreased to some extent during the first 
day^ passed through a minimuii], and then steadily increased 
again with the time, reaching an almost steady value after 
a month's interval. These results are shown in Fig, 1% 
Curve II, 

The two curves of decay of TbX^ and of recovery of activity 
of the thorium, bear a very simple relation to one another. The 
initial rise in the ThX curve is seen to correspond to a fall in 
the recovery curve of the thorium, and when the activity of 
ThX has almost disappeared the activity of the thorium Las 
practically reached a maximum value. The sum of the actii,i- 
ties of the ThX and of the thorium from which it was separated 
is very nearly constant over the whole range of the experiment- 
The two curves of recovery and decay are complementary to 
each other. As fast as the ThX loses its activity, the thorium 
regains it This relation between the curves is, at first view, 
most remarkable, and it would appear as if there were some 
mutual influence between the ThX and the thorium compound 
from which it was removed, so that the latter absorbed the 




recovering its activity is again dissolved and ammonia added, 
the amount of ThX separated is found to be the Banie aa that 
obtained from the fii-st experiment. Tins process can \m repeated 
indefinitely^ and equal cjuantities of ThX always be separated, 
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provided that about a month elapses between each precipitation 
in oKler to allow the thorium to regain ita lost activity. This 
shows that there is a fresh growth of ThX in the thorium after 
each precipitation. 

We shall now consider the explanation of the connection 
between the decay and recoveiy curves. For the moment we 
shall disregard the initial irregularities shown by the two curves, 
which will be discussed later* If the recovery curve of Fig, 16 
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Decay c^irt^ of thorium X and recoTcry curve of thonum, from me&iureiQenta 
one day lifter removal of the thorium X. 



is produced backwards to cut the vertical axis, it does so at 
a minimum of 25 per cent. The curve of recovery of the lost 
activity reckoned from this 25 per cent minimum is sho^^Ti in 
Fig. 17. In tlie same figure is shown the decay curve of ThX 
lieginning after the second day and plotted to the same scale. 
The decay curve of the ThX is exponential^ decreasing to half 
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value in al)Out 4 daye* The decrease of activify from the initial 
value /^ is given by the equation 



The two curves are complementaiyt and the sum of the or* 
dinates at any time is equal to 100 on the arbitrary scale. After 
4 days, the activity of ThX has decayed to half value, and in 
the same interval the thorium has regained half its lost activitj'. 
The recovery curve m thus expressed by an equation of t^e form 



where If 18 the activity recovered after any time f, and Iq the 
maximum activity which is regained when a steady state is 
reached. In this equation X has exactly the same value as for 
the decay curve. 

Following the same line of argument employed to interpret 
the decay curve of the emanation (page 43), we may suppose 
that the ThX is an unstable substance which is half transformed 
in 4 days, the amount of ThX breaking up per second l>eing 
always proportional to the amount present. The radiation con- 
sisting of a rays accompjuiies the change, and is also proportional 
to the amount of ThX present. 

Now we have seen that fresh ThX is produced in the thorium 
after the first supply haa Ijeen removed* This production of 
ThX proceeds at a constant rate, but the amount of ThX 
present in the thorium cannot increase indefinitely, for at the 
same time the ThX is being changed continuously into another 
suliatance. A steady state will obviously be reached when the 
rate of production of new ThX exactly compensates for the 
rate of disappearance of ThX due to its owTi transformation. 
Now the number of atoms of ThX which break up per second 
is equal to \N where \ is the radioacti\^e constant of ThX, and 
N is the numlwr of atoms of ThX present at any time. 

A steady state is reached when the number q of atoms of 
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fresh TliX supplied per second is equal to the numljer X^V^ 
which break up per second, where A^o is the maximum number 
present when equilibrium is reached ; i. *., 

At any time the rate o£ increase ~ of the number of atoms 

of ThX pi-esent is equal to the difference l»etween the rate of 
supply and the rate of disappearance ; u e.. 

The solution of this equation is of the form 

where a and b are constants. Since AT = when t = 0, 
a + 6 = 0, and remembering that when * == oo , ATis equal to N^^ 



and consequently 



a ^ — 6 = — Nat 



Ao 



This theoretical equation expressing the number of atoms 
of ThX present at any time is thus identical in form with the 
equation of variation of activity obtained experimentally* We 
therefore see that the decay and recovery curves of ThX are 
completely explained on the simple hypotheses: — 

(1) That there is a constant production of fresh ThX from 
the thorium; 

(2) That the ThX is continuously transformed, the amount 
changing per second being always proportional to the amount 
present. 

The h}T;)othesis (2) has been previously shown to be merely 
another method of expression of the observed exponential law 
of decay of the activity of ThX* 

The first hypothesis can be proved experimentally. The 
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amount N of ThX present after the growth has been continued 
for a time t should be given by 



where JVi 13 the equilibrium amount 

Since the ThX is half transformed in 4 days, X = »178 (day)"^ 
At the end of 1 day after complete removal of the ThX, the 
amount formed consequently should be 16 jier cent of tlie maxi- 
mum; after 4 days, 50 per cent; after S days, T5 per cent^ and 
60 on- Nbw it was found experimentally that three rapid pre- 
cipittitions of thorium by ammonia almost completely freed it 
from ThX for the time being. After standing for definite 
periods, the ThX present waa removed and the amounts ob- 
tained were found to be in good agreement with the theoiy* 

We thus see that the apparent constant radioactivity of 
thorium is really the result of two opposing processes of growth 
and decay; for radioactive matter is being continuously formed, 
and this matter in turn is continuously changing, and conse- 
quently losing its activity* There is thus a type of chemical 
equilibrium in which the rate of production of new matter 
balances the rate at which the new matter is transformed. 

Source of the Thorium Emanation 

A thorium compound completely freed from ThX gives off 
very little emanation, even in a state of solution* On the other 
hand, the ammonia solution which contains the ThX gives off 
a large amount. The removal of ThX is thus accomjmnied by 
the removal of the emanating power of thorium* It seems prob- 
able, therefore, that the emanation is derived from ThX, and 
further experiment has proved this to be the case- If a solution 
of ThX is taken, and a constant stream of air bubbled through 
it, tlie amount of emanation libemted is found to decrease expo- 
nenti^dly, falling to half value in 4 days* This is exactly the 
result to be expected if ThX is the parent of the emanation, 
for tlie activity of ThX is a measure of the number of atoms nf 
ThX breaking up per second, u ^., a measure of the number 
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of atoms of the new substance wliieb is formed. The rate of 
production of emanation by the ThX i^liould, on this view, be 
always proportional to the activity of TbX, and consequently 
should diminish at the same rate and according to the same 
law* This, as we have seen, has been experimentally obser^'ed. 
Although the thoriiun after removal of ThX is for the time 
almost entirely deprived of the power of emitting an emanation, 
this property is gradually regained, according to the same law 
as the recovery law of ThX shown in Fig. 17. This result 
follows naturally if ThX is the parent of the emanation. The 
enmnating power should be proportional to the amount of ThX 
present, and should consequently \^ry part pa^su with it. 

We may thus conclude with confidence that the property of 
emitting an emanation is not a direct property of thorium itself, 
but belongs to its product ThX, 

Inixial Irregclarit(e8 in the Decay and 
Recovery Curves 

We are now in a position to explain the initial irregularities 
in the decay and recovery curves shown in Fig. 16. The 
activity of the separated ThX at first increases, while the 
activity of the precipitated thorium at fii-st diminishes. Now 
the active deposit produced from the emanation is insoluble in 
ammonia, and consequently is left behind with the thoiinm. 
The ThX after separation produces the emanation, and this, in 
turn, is transformed into thorium A and B. The activity sup- 
plied by thorium B more than compensates at first for the decay 
of the activity of ThX alone. Tiie activity consequently rises* 
but since the rates of ti-ansfonnation of A and B are rapid com- 
pared with that of ThX, after about one day equilibrium is 
practically reached, when very nearly the same number of atoms 
of ThX, and of each of its products, break up per second- 
When this is the case the activity of the emanation and of 
thorium B will vary exactly in the same way as that of the 
parent substance ThX* The activity of the active residue — 
which is a measure of the activity due to ThX, the emanation, 
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and thorium B together — will in consequence decrease expo* 
neutiall)% falling to half value in four days. 

Since the active deposit produced by the emanation in the 
mass of the thorium compound is not removed with the ThX, 
the activity due to it must at first diminish, for, in the ab- 
fience of ThX and the emanation, there is no fresh supply 
of thorium A and B to compensate for their transfomiationt 
The activity of tlie thorium will thus diminish until the fresh 
supply of activity due to ThX and its succeeding products com- 
pensates for the decrease in the activity of the deposit. The 
activity will then be at a minimum, and will afterwards increase 
with the time, in consequence of the continued production 
of ThX. 

The complementary character of the curves of decay and 
recoverjs quite apart from the special considerations here ad- 
vanced, is a neeessaiy consequence of the laws governing 
radioactive changes* The rate of transformation, so far as 
observation has gone, is not affected by physical and chemical 
conditions. The transformation of ThX, when mixed with 
thorium, takes place at the same rate^ and according to the 
same laws, as when it is isolated from the thorium by a chemical 
process. When the activity of a thorium compound has reached 
a constant value, the activity is then due to the various active 
products formed in it. If a product is separated by chemical 
or other means from the thorium compound, the activity due 
to this product plus that due to ttie thorium and the active 
products left behind, must Ije eqnal to the constant value of 
the activity of the original thorium in equilibrium. This follows 
at once, for otherwise there would l»e a creation or destruction 
of radioactivity by the mere removal of one of the products, and 
this would involve a gain or loss of radioactive energy. If, as in 
the case of ThX, the separated product first increases and then 
decreases in activity, there must l>e a corresponding decrease 
followed by an increase in the activity of the thorium from 
which it has been separated, in order that the sum of the activ- 
ities of the two may lie constant. 

This principle of the conservation of the total amount of 
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radioactivity applies not only to thorium, but to radioactive 
Bubetaiices generally. The total radioactivity of any isuijistance 
in equilibrium cannot be altered by any physical or chemical 
agency, although the radioactivity may he manifested in a series 
of products, capable of separation from the parent subt^tance. 
There is reason to believe^ however, that the radioactivity of 
the primary active substances is not jstrietly permanent, but 
dlroinisbes slowly^ although in the case of feebly active elements 
like uranium and thorium, probably no appreciable change 
would be detected in a million years. 

With an intensely active body like radium, it will be shown 
later that in all probability the sum total of the activity will 
ultimately decay exponentially, decreaaing to half value in about 
thirteen hundred years. Provided, however, that the period 
of observation is small compared with the life of the primary 
substance, the principle of the constancy of the radioactivity 
is a sufficiently accurate expression of the experimental results. 
Many examples in support of this principle will be found in 
succeeding chapters of this book. 

Methods of Separation of Thorittm Products 

In addition to ammonia, several reagents have been found 
capable of removing ThX from thorium solutions. Schlundt 
and R. B, Moore * found that p^Tidine and fu marie acid separate 
ThX from thorium nitrate solutions. These reagents differ 
from ammonia in removing the inactive product, thorium A, 
with the ThX, while the active product^ thorium B, is left 
behind with the thorium. 

Von Lerch * has shown that ThX can be separated by elec- 
trolysis from an alkaline solution of ThX, using amalgamated 
zinc^ copper, mercury, or platinum as electrodes* The period 
of ThX has been accurately determined^ and found to be 8.64 
days. In addition, Von Lerch found that ThX was deposited 
on different metals by leaving them for several hours in an 
alkaline solution of ThX. Iron and zinc removed the greatest 

I Schlnndt and H. B. Moore i Joan. Phys. Chem., Not., 1305. 
a Von Lerch; Wien. Ber,, Much, I90&, 
5 
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quantity* A nickel plate dipped into an acid solution of the 
active deposit becomes coated with thoriura B, for the activity 
observed on the metal decays exponentially with a period of 
1 hour. Other metals similarly treated also became active, but 
their mtes of decay ehow tliat they are coated with a mixture 
of thorium A and of thorium B. 

These results have shown in a striking way the dififerences 
iu physical and chemical pmpertiea of the various thorium prod- 
ucts. The methods of separation of the infinitesimal quan- 
tities of matter present are as definite as the ordinarj' chemical 
methods, applied to matter existing in considerable amount^ 
while the radiating property serves as a simple and reliable 
method of qualitative and quantitative analj^sis. 

Changes in Thorium 

We have so far shown that thorium produces ThX, and that 
the latter is tninsformed into the emanation, which undergoes 
two further changes into thorium A and thorium B, 

If thorium is subjected to a succession of precipitations with 
ammonia, extending over several days, the ThX is removed as 
fast as it is formed, and the active deposit has time to disap- 
pear. The activity of the thorium then sinks to a minimum 
of 25 per cent of its value when in equilibriumi The recovery 
curve of the thorium treated in this way does not show the 
initial decrease already referred to, hut rises steadily, according 
to the recovery curve shown in Fig, 17, It is thus seen that 
thorium itself supplies only 25 per cent of the total a ray activ- 
ity of thorium when in equilibrium, and that the rest is due to 
ThX, the emanation, and thorium B. Each of these a ray prod- 
ucts supplies nhont 25 per cent of the total activity* Such a 
result is to be expected, for, when in equilibrium, an equal 
number of atoms of thorium ThX, the emanation, and thorium 
B must break up per second. This is Imsed on the reasonable 
supposition, that each atom in breaking up gives rise to one 
atom of the succeeding product The results^ so far obtained^ 
are completely explained on the disintegration theory put for- 
ward by Rutherford and Soddy* On this theorj^, a minute con- 
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stant fraction of the atoms of thorium becomes unstable every 
second J and breaks up with tlie expulsion of an a particle. The 
residue of the atom after the losa of an a particle becomes an 
atom of a new eubstance, thorium X, This is far more unstable 
than the thorium itself, and breaks up with the expulsion of an 
a particle, half the matter being transformed in 4 da}^. ThX in 
turn changes into the emanation, which again breaks up into the 
active deposit, consisting of two successive products, thorium A 
and thorium B, The atom of thorium B breaks up with the ac- 
companiment of an a and a ^ particle, and 7 rays. Thorium A 
is ti-ansfonned into thorium B without the appearance of rays. 
Such a change may consist either of a rearrangement of the parts 
constituting the atom without the projection of a part of its 
mass, or of the expulsion of an a particle at too low a velocity 
to ionise the gas, Frooi the considei^tions advanced later in 
Chapter X, the latter supposition does not appear improbable. 

A table of the products of thorium and some of theii' charac- 
teristic physical and chemical properties is given below. 

Tabli of Trahsfobmatiojt Prch>uct8 Of Troriuh. 
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The family of products of thorium is graphically represented 

in Fig. 18, 

Radiothohium 

There haa been a considemble difference of opinion as to 
whether thorium is a true radioactive element or not, i, e*, as 
to whether the activity of thorium is due to thorium itself, or to 
some active substance normally always associated with it. Some 
experimenters state that by special methods they have obtained 
an almost inactive substance giving the chemical testa nf tho- 
rium. Some recent work of Hahn ' is of especial importiince 
in this connection. 
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o«*'- 



O^-M 



0«M 



r^'v- 



Fio. 18. 

Fmtnllj' or thorium producU, 

Working with the Ceylon mineral thorianite, which conBists 

mainly of thorium and 12 per cent of uranium, Hahn was ttble 
by special chemical methods to separate a small amount of a 
sul)stance comparable in activity with ratlinm* This substance, 
which has been named "radiothorinm," gave off the thorium 
emanation to such an intense degree that the presence of the 
emanation could he easily seen by the luminosity produced on a 
zinc sulphide screen. Thorium X could be separated from it in 
the same way as from thorium^ while the excited activity pro- 
duced by the emanation decayed with the period of 11 houj-s 
characteristic for thorium. The activity of radiothorium seems 
to be fairly permanent, and it seems probable that this active 

1 HahQ : Prtte. Bay. Boe.. Mtath 16, 1905 ; Jabibticb. d. Rftdloaktivitit, II, Heft 3. 
1905. 
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substance is in reality a lineal product of thorium intermediate 
between thorium and thoriuni X, The radiothorium produces 
thorium X, which in turn produces the emanation. It still 
remains to be shown that this active suljstance can be sepjirated 
from ordinary thorium, but tliere can be little doubt that radio* 
thorium is either the active constituent mixed with thorium, or, 
what is more probable, tliat it is a product of thorium. We 
shall sea later that actinium itself is inactive, although it gives 
rise to a succession of active products remarkably similar in 
many respects to the family of products oljserved in thorium- 
The results of Hahn suggest that the transformation of thorium 
itself may be rayless, but that the succeeding product, radio- 
thorium, gives out rays* Further results are required before 
such a conclusion can be considered as definitely established, but 
the results so far obtained by Hahn are of the greatest interest 
and importance- 
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THE RADIUM EMANATION 



Shortly after the writer ^ had shown that thoiiuni compounds 
continuously emit a radioactive emanation, Dorn ^ found that 
radium possesses a similar property. Very little emanation 
is emitted from radium compound-^ in a solid state^ but it 
escapes freely when the radium is dissolved or heated. While 
the emanations of thorium and radium possess very analogous 
properties, they can readily be di guished from each otlier 
by the difference in the rates of decny of their activities. While 
the activity of the thorium emanation deci^eases to half value 
in 54 seconds, and practically disappears in the course of 10 
minutes, tliat of the radium emanation is far more persistent, 
for it takes nearly 4 days to be reduced to half value, and is 
still appreciable after a month's interval. 

In physical and chemical properties the radium emanation 
is YBTj similar to that of thorium, but, on account of its great 
activity and com para tivel3' slow rate of change, it has lieen 
studied in more detail than the latter* It has been found possi- 
ble to isolate it chemically and to measure its volume, as well 
as to oljserve its spectrum. The activity and concomitant heat- 
ing effect, which are enormous in comparison with the amount of 
matter involved, have drawn strong attention to this substance, 
for the effects produced are of a magnitude that can neither \m 
easily explained nor explained away. For these reasons, we shall 
consider in some detail the more important chemical and phj^ical 
pn>ijertles of the radium emanation, and the connection that 
exists bet^veen them. The study of this substance will throw 
additional light on the general theory of radioactivity which has 
idready been developed in the last chapter. 

1 BBtherfonl: Fhil. Mag., Jan., FeK 1900. 

> Dora: Naturforsch. Get. fiir Halle a. S., I'JOO. 
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The salts of radium, generally employed in experimental 
work, are the bromide and the cUoride. Both of these com- 
pounds emit very little emanation into a drj' atmosphere. The 
emanation produced is stored up or occluded in the mass of the 
substance, but is released by heating or dissolving the compound. 
The enormous activity of the emanation set free from mdium is 
very well illustrated by the following simple experiment* 

A minute crystal of tlie bromide or chloride is dropped into a 
small Wivsh bottle. A few cubic centimeters of water are added 
to dissolve the compound, and the bottle is immediately closed, 
A sh>w current of air is theri sent through the solution^ and is 
carried along a narrow glass tube into the interior of an elec- 
troscope. If the electi'oscope is initially charged the leaves are 
observed to collapse almost '>'titaediately after the air reaches it. 
It is then found impossible to cause a divergence of the leaves for 
more than a moment. If the emanation is all blown out from 
the electroscope by a current of air, the leaves are still oljserved 
to collapse rapidly, although the emanation has been completely 
removed. 

This residual activity is due to an active deposit left on the 
sides of the vesseL In this respectj the emanation of radium 
possesses a similar property to that of thorium. The activity, 
however, dimimsbes more rapidly than in the case of thorium, 
for most of the electrical effect due to it disappears in a few 
hours, while in the case of thorium the effect lasts for several 
days- 
Measurements of the rate of decay of the activi^^ of the ema- 
nation liave been made by several observers. Rutherford and 
Soddy * stored a quantity of air mixed with emanation in a small 
gasometer over niercur}', and a definite volume w^as withdrawm 
at intervals and discharged into a testing vessel such as is shown 
in Fig. 10- The activity oljserved in the vessel increased for 
several hours after the introduction of the emanation on account 
of the formation of the active deposit. By determining the 
saturation current immediately after the passage of the emana- 
tion into the testing cylinder, the quantity of emanation initially 

1 Rutherford and Soddv : Phi]. Mag., April, 1903, 
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present was maasurecL In this way it was found that the amount 
of emanation present deci-eaaed according to an exponential law^ 
falling to half value in 3 J7 days- P. Curie i determined the 
constant of decay of the emanation in a somewhat different way- 
A large quantity of emanation was introduced into a glass tube, 
which was then sealed off, and the ionization due to the issuing 
rays was measured at intervals by an electrometer in a suitable 
testing vessel* Now it will be seen later that the emanation gives 
out only a rays, which are completely stopped by a thickness of 
glass less than ^ mm, ; consequently the rays from tlie emana- 
tion wem absorbed in the walls of the glass tube. The electrical 
effect produced in the testing vessel was due entirely to the /3 
and 7 rays which are emitted from the active deposit produced 
on the inside of the tube by the emanation. Since after about 
3 hours the active deposit is in radioactive equilibrium %vith 
the emanation, and then decays at the same rate as the parent 
Bubetance, the intensity of the /3 and 7 mys will diminish at the 
same rate and according to the same law as the emanation itself. 
In this way the activity was found to diminish according to an 
exponential law, falling to half value in 3,99 days. The agree- 
ment of these periods of decay obtained by different methods 
shows that the amount of the active deposit is always propor- 
tional to the amount of emanation present at any time during the 
life of the emanation. This is one of the proofs that the active 
deposit is a product of the decomposition of the emanation. 

Further experiments to determine the constant of decay of 
the emanation have been nuKle by Bumstead and Wheeler,^ and 
Sackur," The fonner found that the activity decreased to half 
value in 3.88 days, and the latter found the period to be 8,86 
daj's. We may thus conclude that the emanation decays ex- 
ponentially with a period of about 3*8 days. 

The emanation from radium is almost entirely released by 
boiling a solution of the compound or by aspirating air through 
it The active deposit is left behind with the radium, but this 

1 P, CoTie : Comptc* rendua, cxxxv, p. 857 (1902). 

* BuniBtead and Wheeler: Amer Jour, Science, Feb»| 1904. 

< Saeknr: Ber. d. d. chem. Qm., rxxviiJ, No. 7, p. 1754 (1905). 
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disappears after several hours* If the miUum solution is then 
evaporated to dryness, the activity measured by the a rays is 
found to have reached a minimum of about 25 per cent of the 
normal value. If kept in a dry atmosphere, the emanation pro- 
duced from the radium is occluded iu its mas^, and the activity 
of the radium consequently increases, reaching its normal steady 
value after about one month* The recovery curv^e of the activ* 
ity of nidium from the 25 per cent minimum is shown in Fig. 19. 
The decay curve of the emanation is added for comparison. 



6o 



^o 



/&* 



Pio. 19. 

Decay ctirve of the redtain eTnanntton an<3 recoverj curve of the actkity of mdiura 
pieafiureil by the « rays, from the 26 per ceot minimum. 

As in the case of thorium, the decay and recovery curves 
are complementary to each other. The activity of the emana- 
tion falls to half value in about 3.8 days, while half of the lost 
activity of the radium is recovered in the same intervah 

The activity of the emanation released from the radium is 
thus given at any time by the equation 
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while the equation of the recovery curve from the inininiuin ia 

% ^-, the amount of the emanation N stored lip in the radium 
after standing for a time t is given by 



where JVi is the xnaximum amount. These curves are explained 
in exactly the same way a^ the elmilar curves for thorium. The 
emanation is an unstable substance which is half transformed 
in 3,8 days. It is produced at a constant rate by the radium, 
and the activity of the radium reaches a steady value when the 
rate of production of fresh emanation balances the rate of dis- 
appeamnce of that already formed. 

A radium compound initially freed from emanation will have 
grown a maximum sujiply again about one month later, and this 
process of removal and fi*esh growth may be continued indefi- 
nitely. If JVi be the number of atoms of emanation present 
when in equilibrium, the rate q of supply of fresh Ht<jm8 of 
emanation by the radium is equal to the number lost by its owa 
decomposition^ t, e,, 



The value of X thus has a definite phpical meaning, for it 
represents the fraction of the equilibrium amount of emanation 
supplied per second^ as well as the fraction of the emanation 
which breaks up per second. Taking the period of the emana- 
tion as 3.8 days, the value of \ with the second as the unit of 
time is 1/474000, or, in other words, the rate of supply of the 
emanation per second is 1/474000 of the equilibrium amount. 

This result is well illustrated by a very simple experiment 
described by Rutherford and Soddy. A small quantity of 
radium chloride in radioactive equilibrium was dropped into 
hot water. The accumulated emanation released by solution 
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was swept with a current of air into a suitable testing vessel, 
and the saturation current immediately measured. The cnrrent 
so detjeniiined is a comparative measure of M^ the equilibrium 
amount of emanation stored up in the radium. 

The radium solution was then aspirated with air for some 
time, to remove the last trace of accumulated emanation, and 
then allowed to stand undisturbed for 105 minutes- The 
emanation accumulated in this inter%^al was then swept into a 
similar testing vessel and the saturation current again deter- 
mined* This current is a measure of the amount Ni of the 

emanation formed in the interval. The ratio ^ was found 

to be ,0131, and disregarding the small decay of the emanation 
during such a short interv^al, 

Nt^^X 105 X 60. 



It follows that 



_?__ 



^ = 1/480000. 

iVn 



Allowing for the small decay during the interval* 

X= 1/477000. 

From the constant of decay of the emanation we have seen 
that 



X == |r = 1/474000, 



The agreement between theory and experiment is thus re- 
markably close, and is a direct proof that the production of 
emanation in a solid compound proceeds at the same rate as in 
the solution. In the former case it is occluded, and in the 
latter, part is retained in the solution and the rest in the air 
space above it 

It is surprising how tenaciously the emanation is held by dry 
radium compounds. Experiment showed that the emanating 
power in the solid state was less than one half per cent of the 
emanating power in solution* Since a radium compound stores 
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up nearly 500,000 times as much emanation as is produced per 
second, the result shows that the amount of emanation escaping 
per aecond is less than one hundred milliontb part of that oc- 
cluded in the compound. Tlie rate of escape of emanation is 
much increased in a moist atmosphere and by rise of tcmpemture. 

The recovery curve of a solid mdium compound freed from 
emanation m altered if the conditions allow much of the recov- 
ered emanation to escape. Under auch conditions, the maximum 
aotivity is reached more quickly, and is far smaller than the 
normal activity of a non-emanating compound. 

This property of radium of retaining its emanation is difficult 
to explain satisfactorily unless it is assumed that there is some 
slight chemical combination between the emanation and the 
rddium producing it. Godlewski " has suggested that the eman- 
ation is in a state of solid solution with the parent matter. 
This point of view is 8Ui>ported l»y certain observations made by 
him on the rapidity of diffusion of the product uranium X into 
a umnium compound. A discussion of his results will be given 
later in Chapter VII . 

Condensation of the Emanation 

For several years after the discovery of the emanations from 
thorium and ratliumt there existed considemble difference of 
opinion as to their real nature. Some physicists suggested 
that they were not material, but consisted of centres of force 
attached to the molecules of gas with which the emanation was 
mixed, and moving with tlicm, Others liekl that the emana- 
tion was a giis present in such minute amount that it was dilH- 
cult to detect by nieans of the spectroscope or by direct chemical 
metiiods. The objections urged against the material character 
of the emanation were to a large extent removed by the dis- 
covery, made by Rutherford and Soddj,^ that the emanations 
of thorium and radium possessed a characteristic property of 
gases inasmuch as they could I^e condensed from the inactive 
gas with which they were mixed by the action of extreme cold, 

1 GofUownki: Phil Mfljf., July. I90n. 

* KutUerford and Soddy : Phil Mag,, Msy, J 903. 
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As a result of a careful series of experiments, it was found that 
the emanatiou from radium condensed at a temperature of 
"150* Ci The condensation and volatilization points were very 
sharply defined^ and did not differ by more than 1° C* The 
thorium emanation commenced to condense at about— 120° C-, 
but the condensation was not usually completed until a tempera^ 
ture of — lr50° C. was reached. The probable cause of this in- 
teresting difference in behavior of the two emanations will be 
discussed presently. 

If a large amount of emanation is available, the condensation 
of the radium emanation can readily Ije followed by the eye. 
The experimental arrangement is clearly shown in Fig, 20, 

The emanation mixed 
with air is stored in a 
small gasometer, and 
is then slowly i>aHsed 
through a U tute im- 
mersed in liquid air. 
This U tube is filled 
witli fragments of wil- 
lemite, or crystals of 
barium platinocyanide, 
which become luminous 
under the influence of 
the rays from the ema- 
nation. If the current of air mixed with emanation is passed 
very slowly through the tube, the fragments of willemite begin 
to glow brightly just below the level of the liquid air, and the 
luminosity can be concentrated over a short length of the tube* 
This shows that the emanation has been condensed at the tem- 
perature of liquid air, and is deiXJSited on the walls of the tube 
and on the surface of the wdllemite- If the U tube is then 
partially exhausted and closed with stoijcocks, the emanation 
stilt remains concentrated for some minutes on the tube and 
willemite, although the liquid air is removed. When, however, 
the temperature of the tul)e rises to —150° C, the emanation is 
rapidly volatilized, and distributed throughout the tul»e. This 
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is obaerved by the sudden distribution of the luminosity through- 
out the whole mass of willemite in the U tube. The point of 
condensation remains brighter than the vest of tlie tube for some 
time. This is due to the fact that the emanation, even in the 
condensed sttite, has produced the active deposit. When the 
emanation is volatilized* the active deposit reniaine behind, and 
the rays from it cause a greater luniiuosity at that point After 
an hour's intei-val this difference of luminosity has almost dis* 
api^eared, and the willemite glows tliroughout with a uniform 
light The luminosity can at any time he concentrated at any 
point by local cooling with liquid air. 

If the U tube is filled with different layers of phosphorescent 
materials, like willemite, kunzite, zinc sulphide, and barium 
platinocyanide, the emanation after volatilization in equally 
distributed, and each layer of material glows with its own pecu- 
liar light. The greenish luminosity of the willemite and barium 
platinocyanide is not easily distinguishable, except for a differ- 
ence of intensity* The kunzite glows with a deep red color, 
while the zinc sulphide emits a yellow light, There are several 
interesting points of distinction between the action of the rays 
of the emanation and of the active deposit on these substances. 
Unlike the other substances mentioned, the luminosity of zinc 
sulphide largely disappears at the temperature of liquid air, but 
revives at a higher temperature. The a rays produce a marked 
luminosity in willemite, the platinocyanides, and zinc sulphide, 
but have little or no effect in lighting up kunzite. The latter is 
sensitive only to J;he ^ and 7 rays emitted from the active deposit 
In consequence of this, the kunzite is very feebly luminous when 
the emanation is first introdnced. The light, however, increases 
in intensity as the active deposit is produced by the emanation, 
and reaches a maximum alwut three hours after the intrnductinn 
of the emanation. After bvrium platinocyanide has been exposed 
for some time to the action of a large amount of the emanation, 
the cr}'stals change to a reddish tinge, and the luminosity is 
mnch reduced, Tliis has Ijeen shown to be due to a permanent 
change in the crj'stals by the action of tlie mys. By re-solution 
and cr}'stallization, the luminosity again returns. 
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Curie ami Debierne early showed that glass becomes lummous 
under the action of tlie rays from the emanation. This effect 
is most marked in Thuriugian glass, but as a rule the luminosity 
is feeble compared with that produced in willemite or zinc sul- 
phide. The glass becomes colored under the action of the rays, 
and with strong emanation is rapidly blackened. 

The sharpness of the temperature of volatilization of the 
radium emanation was very clearly illustrated by some experi- 
ments made by Rutherford and Soddy, using the electric method. 



•^fctiVCVTPWTi, 
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Fia, 21, 

Betermmfltion of ttie tempemture of coiidenaEtton of the ratlinm emanntton 
by the electric raethotJ, 

The emanation collected in the gasometer, B, was condensed in 
a long spiral copper tube* S, (see Fig* 21) immersed in liquid 
air, and a slow steady stream of air after passing through the 
tube entered a small testing vessel* T, After condensation the 
copper spiral w^as removed from the liquid air and allowed to 
heat up very slowly. The temperature was deduced from 
measurements of the resistance of the copper spiral. Just be- 
fore the point of volatilization was reached, very little effect 
was obsen-'ed in the testing vessel. Suddenly a rapidly increas- 
ing movement of the electrometer needle was noted, and by 
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uaing a large quantity of emanation the rate of movement in- 
creased in a few moments from several divisions to several 
hundred divisions per second » The rise of temperature ob- 
served lie t ween the point at which there was practically no 
escape of the emanation and the point of rapid escape was not 
moi^ than a fraction of a degree in many cases- 
It has been already pointed out that the temperature of com- 
plete condensation of the thorium emanation is not at aU shaq^, 
but tliat the condensation in most cases continues over a range of 
about 30^ C. This striking difference in the behavior of the two 
emanations is, in all probability, due to the small amount of the 
thorium emanation present in the experiments. The emanation 
of thorium breaks up at about six thousand times the rate of 
that of radium. For an equal expulsion of a particles by the two 
emanations, i* e, for approximately equal electrical effects, the 
latter must therefore be present in at least six thousand times the 
amount of the former* In addition^ in most of the experiments 
with the nidium emanation ^ the quantity of emanation was suffi- 
oient to produce seveml hundred times the electrical effect ob- 
served with the small quantity of the emanation obtained from 
thorium compounds* Thus, iu some of the experiments, the 
quantity of radium emanation present was at least ten thousand 
times — and in many cases more than a million times — the 
amount of the thorium emanation* In fact* ifc can readily be cal- 
culated that in the actual experiments not more than 100 atoms 
of thorium emanation could have been present per cubic centi- 
metre of gas carried through the copper spiral* Under such 
conditions, it is not so much a matter of surprise that the 
emanation of thorium does not show a sharp condensation point, 
as that tlie emanation can be condensed at all when so sparsely 
distributed throughout a volume of gas< 

Diminution of the pressure of the air in the spiral, or the suIj- 
etitution of hydrogen for oxygen as the carrjdng medium, lioth 
tended to cause more rapid condensation. Such an effect is to 
be expected on the above view, since the rapidity of diffusion 
*of the atoms of emanation through the gas is thereby hastened* 
If the thorium emanation should ever be obtained in large 
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quantity, there can be little doubt that it will also exhibit com- 
paratively sharp points of condensation and volatilization. The 
fact that the thorium emanation begins to condense at a higher 
temperature (—120'' C.) than the radium emanation (—150° C.) 
shows that tlie emanations consist of different types of matter. 
The emanation of actinium, like the emanations from radium and 
thorium, may be condensed by passing it through a spiral im- 
mersed in liquid air, but the rapidity of the decay of its activity 
(half value in 3,9 seconds) makes an accurate detennination of 
its condensation temperature by the electric method very diffi- 
cult, since the emanation would lose the greater part of it^ activ* 
ity before the stream of gas carrjing the emanation could be 
reduced to the temperature of the spirah The ease with which 
the radium emanation is condensed by liquid air has proved of 
great importance in many recent researches on the emanation* 
By the use of this property, it has been freed from the gases mixed 
with it, isolated in a pure state, and its spectrum determined. 

Rate of Diffusion of the E^lvnation 

If the emanation is introduced at one end of a tube kept at 
constant temperature, after tlie lapse of several hours it is found 
to be distributed in equal amount throughout the volume of the 
tube. This result sho\vs that the emanation diffuses through 
the air like an ordinary gas. It has not yet been found possible 
to determine by a direct method the density of the emanation, 
as the quantity released from even one gram of pure radium 
bromide would be too small to be weighed accurately. By com- 
paring the rate of diffusion of the emanation with that of a 
known gas, we can, however, obtain a rough estimate of its 
molecular weight. The rates of interdiffusion of various gases 
have long been known to decrease with the molecular w^eight 
of the diffusing gas. If therefore, for example, we find that the 
coefficient of interdiffusion of the emanation into air lies between 
the corresponding values obtained for two known gases, A and 
B, it is probable that the molecular weight of the emanation is 
intermediate in value between that of A and B. 

Shortly after the discovery of the radium emanation, Ruther- 

6 
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ford and Jlks Brooks ^ determined its coefficient of interdiffu* 
sioii if into aii\ and found values lying between iT— .07 and 
jr= .09. The method adopted was to divide a long cylinder 
into equal parts by a movable slide. The emanation was first 
introduced into one half of the tulje, and thoroughly mixed 
with the air. When tempemture conditions were steady^ the 
slide was opened, and the emanation gradually diffused into the 
other halt The amount of enianation present in each lialf of 
the tube, at any time after opening the slide, was determined 
Ijy the electric method, and from these data the coefficient of 
interdilf usion can be calculated. The coefficient of interdiffu- 
sion of carbon dioxide (molecular weight 44) into air wan long 
ago found to be ,142, The emanation thus diffusei* into air 
more slowly than does carbon dioxide into air. For alcohol 
vapor {molecular weight 77), the value of ir=i077. Taking 
the lower value, Jr=.07, as the more probable value for the 
radium emanation, it follows that the emanation luifi a molecu* 
lar weight greater than 77- 

A number of determinations have since been made, by differ- 
ent methods, to fonn an estimate of the molecular weight of the 
emanation. 

Bumstead and Wheeler^ measured directly the comparative 
rates of diffusion of the emanation and of carljon dioxide through 
a porous pot. Assuming Graham's law, viz., that the coeffi- 
cient of interdiffusion is inversely proportional to the square 
root of the molecular weight, they deduced that the molecular 
weight of the emanation was about 172. 

Makower,^ using a similar method, compared tlie rates of 
diffusion of the radium emanation through a porous pot with the 
rates for the gases oxygen, carbon dioxide, and sulphur dioxide, 
and finally concluded that the emanation had a molecular weight 
in the neighborhood of 100. Curie and Danne * determined the 



1 Rntherford ftod Misa Brooki : Tmnft. Hot. Soc, Caoftda, ItOl ; Ch«mtcal Newi^ 
1902. 

^ Bamitead and Wheeler: Amer. Jtmm. Sei^ Feb., 1904. 

» Makow©r: PhiL Ma^., Jan., 1R05> 

* Curie and Danne t Cornptefi i^aduit, Lxxxvi, p. 1314 {1904]. 
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rate of diffusion of the emanation through capillaiy tubes, and 
obtained a value K— .09, a value eonievvhat higher than that 
obtained by Miss Brooks and the writer. 

It ia thus seen that all the experiments on diffusion bear 
out the conclusion that the emanation is a heavy gus with a 
molecular weight probably not less than 100, It ia doubt- 
full however, whether much reliance can be placed on the 
actual value of the molecular weight deduced in this way* 
because the emanation exists in minute amount in the gas 
in which it diffuses, and its coefficient of interdiffusion is 
compared with that of gases existing in large quantity. The 
coefficients of interdiffusion may not in such a case be directly 
comparable. In addition, the rate of diffusion of the eman- 
ation, which has the properties of a monatomic gas, is com- 
pared with the rates of diffusion of gases which have complex 
molecules. 

if the emanation is considered to be a direct product of radium, 
and to consist of the mdium atom minus one or two a particles, 
the molecular weight should be not much less than the atomic 
weight of mdinni, viz., 225, It is doubtful whether the value 
of tlie molecular weight of the emanation can lie detenniued 
with any certainty until the emanation has been obtained in 
sufficient amount to determine its density* 

The coefficient of interdiffusion of the thorium emanation 
into air has been determined by the writer to he about .09. 
This would suggest that the thorium emanation has a somewhat 
smaller molecular weight than that of radium- 

The emanation obeys the laws of gases, not only as regards 
diffusion, but also in other particulars. For example, the 
emanation divides itself between two connected reservoii^ in 
proportion to their volumes, P. Curie and Danne showed 
that if one of the reservoirs was kept at a temperature of 
10^ C. and the other at SSO"" C, the emanation is distributed 
between them in the same proportion as a gas under the same 
conditions. 

The emanation thus possesses the characteristic properties of 
gases, namely, condensation and diffusion. It also obeys at low 
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temperatures Charles's law, and, as will be seen later, Boyle*s 
kw, 

We may thus conclude with confidence that the eniaimtion, 
while it exists, is a radioactive gas of lieavy raolecukr weight. 

Physical and Chemical Properties of the Emanation 

A number of experiments have been made to determine 
wliether the emanation possesses any definite chemical proper- 
ties which would enable ns to compare it with any otlier known 
gas, bnt so far no evidence has been obtained that the emana- 
tion is able to combine with other substances. In such experi- 
ments, the electric method offers a simple and accurate method 
of determining whether the quantity of the emanation is re- 
duced under various eonditions. In fact, it serves as a rapid 
and exact method of quantitative anaiysia of the minute amount 
of emanation under eKiJeriment. 

Rutlxerfonl and Soddy ^ showed that the emanation was not 
diminidied iu quantity after coiidenaatioa hy liquid air, or by 
passage through a platinum tube kept at a white heat by an 
electric current A number of experiments were also made in 
which the emanation %vhs made to pass over a nundxn- of re- 
agents, the emanation l>eing always mixed witli a gas unaffected 
by the pirticular retigent. They concluded from these experi- 
ments that no gas could have survived in unaltered amouut the 
severe treatment to wliich it had been exposed, except an inert 
gas of the helium-argon family. 

Ramsay and Soddy ^ found that the quantity of emanation 
was unchanged after sparking for several houi-s with oxygen 
over alkali. The oxygen -was then removed by ignited phos- 
phorus, and no visible residue was left. Another gas was tlien 
introduced, and the emanation after mixture with it was with- 
dmwn. Its activity was practically unaltered. A similar re- 
sult was observed when the emanation was introduced into a 
magnesium lime tube which was heated for tliree hours to 
a red heat, 

1 Rutbetfofd and Soddy: Phil Mag., Nov., 1902. 

* Rttmsajr and Soddj : Proc. Ray* Soc,, Ixxii, p. 204 (1908)* 
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We may thus conclude that the radium emanatiou in respect 
to the absence of definite combining properties is allied to tha 
recently discovered inert gases of the atmosphere. On the dis- 
integration theorj^ the emanation is supposed to be transformed 
with the accompaniment of the expukion of a particles* It is 
of great importance to settle whether the rate of disintegration 
is affected by temi^entture. Any change in the rate of trans- 
formation would result in a change in the period of decay of 
the emanation, This point has been examined by P. Curie* 
who found tliat tlie decay of activity was unaffected by con- 
tinued exposure of the emanation to temperatures var}nng be- 
tween -180^ C. and 450^ C. 

This result shows that the transformation of the emanation 
cannot be considered to he a type of ordinaiy chemical dissocia- 
tion, for no reaction is known in chemistry which is independ- 
ent of temperature over such a wide range. In addition, the 
transformation of the emanation is accomiianied by tlie expul- 
sion of a portion of its mass at enormous speed — a result never 
obser^^ed in chemical reactions* Such a result suggests that 
the change that occurs is not molecular but atomic. This view 
is strongly confirmed by the enormous release of energy during 
the disintegration of the emanation which will be considered 
later. 

Volume of the Emanatioit 

It has been seen that the amount of emanation to be obtained 
from a given quantity of radium reaches a maximum value 
when the rate of supply of freali emanation iKilances the rate of 
tiunsformation of that already produced. Since this maximum 
amount of emanation is always proportional to the quantity of 
radium present, the volume of emanation released from one 
gram of radium in radioactive equilibrium should have a definite 
constant value* It was early recognized that the volume of the 
emanation to be obtained from one gram of radium was very 
small, but not too minute to he measured* From the data avail- 
able at the time, the writer ^ in 1903 calculated that the volume 

1 Rptherford : Katoa^ Aug. 20, 1903 ; Pbi]. Mn^-r Aug.. 1905. 
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of the emanation derived from one gram of mdlum probably lay 
between .06 and ,6 cubic millimetres at atiiiottplieric pressure 
and temperature, 

A more accurate deduction can be made from the more recent 
experimental data of the number of a particles expelled from 
one gram of radium per second. This number has been deter- 
mined by the writer by measuring the positive charge communi- 
cated to a l)ody on which the a rays impinged. Assuming that 
each a particle carries an ionic charge of 3.4 x 10-i*» electro^ 
static units^ it was deduced that one gram of radium at its mini- 
mum activity (i, e., when the emanation and its disintegration 
products were removed) emitted 6,2 x 10^^ a particles per second. 
If we suppose, as is probably the case, that each radium atom 
in breaking up gives rise to one atom of the emanation, the 
number of atoms of emanation produced per second is equal to 
the number of a particles expelled per second. 

But iVo, the maximum numljer of atoms of emanation stored 

up in radium in radioactive equilibrium, is given by 1% = |, 

where q is the rate of production and \ is the decay constant. 

Consequently, the value of JVi for one gram of radium is 
6,2 X 10>o X 474,000, or 2.94 x 10>^ 

Now from experiment^U data it is known that one cubic cen- 
timetre of any gas at atmospheric pressure and tempemture 
contains 3, 6 x lO*"* molecules. Assuming that the molecule 
of the emanation consists of one atom, the volume of emanation 
from one gram of radium is 

2M X 10" 

Q fi 'if H f = .0008 cc, or 0.8 cmms. 

We shall now consider the changes that may lie expected to 
occur in a volume of pure emanation from the point of view of 
the disintegration theory. The emanatioa emits a particles 
and is transformed into the active deposit, which behaves as 
a type of non-gaseous matter and attaches itself to the walls 
of the containing vessel. The amount of emanation decreaaefl 
uxponentially, falling to half value in 3,8 days. We should 
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thus expect the volume of the emanation to shrink, and since 

the activity of the emanation has decayed to a small fraction of 

its original value after one month, the volume of 

the emanation after that inten^al should be very 

smalL The remarkable way in which these theo- i _ 

letical conclusions have been verified will now be 

considered. 

liamsay and Soddy * attacked the difficult prob- 
lem of isolating the emanation and determining 
its volume in the following way* The emanation 
from 60 milligrams of radium bromide in solu- 
tion was collected for 8 days, 
and then drawn off thmugh 
the inverted siphon, E (see 
Fig* 22), into the explosion 
burette, F, The radium in 
the solution produces hydro- 
gen and oxygen at a rapid 
rate, and the emanation was 
initially removed with these 
gases* After explosion, the 
slight excess of h^-drogen 
mixed with the emanation was 
left for some time in contact 
with caustic soda, placed in 
the upper part of the burette, 
in order to remove the car- 
bon dioxide present In the 
meantime, the upper part of 
the apimratus had been ex- 
hausted as completely as possi- 
ble. The connection with the 
mercuiy pump was then closed, 
and the hydrogen and ema- 

nation allowed to enter the apparatus, passing ov^r a phos- 
phorus pentoxide tube, D, to remove all trace of water vapor, 

1 Hamaiiy and Soddj t Frac. Hoj. Soc., luxill, p, 346 (1904). 
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AppiraettM of Ramwy and Soddj for 

determining tbe volume of the 

radium eman&tiou. 
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The emanntioQ vthe condensed in the lower part of the tube B, 
which was surrounded by liquid air. The process of condensa- 
tion of the emanation at B wtis made evident by tlie briUiant 
luminosity of the lower part of the tube. The mercurj^ of the 
burette was allowed to run to A, and the tube AB again com- 
pletely pumped out. The connection with the pump was again 
closed, the liquid was removed, and the volatilised emanation 
forced into the accurately calibrated capillary tube A. Obser- 
vations were then made for a space of several weeks on the 
variation in volume of the emanation. The results are shown 
in the following table : 



an. 


VuliilBfl, 


mam. 


Visluititt. 


Start 


0.124 cminap 


7 days 


0,0050 c.mms. 


Iday 


0.027 ** " 


9 


0.0041 " '* 


3 


0.011 " *' . 


11 


0.0020 " ** 


4 


0,0096 « " 


12 


0,0011 « '' 


6 


a0063 " « 







The volume decreased, and after four weeks only a minute 
bubble remained, but this retained its luminosity to the hist. 
During this time, the tu\ye was colored a deep purple by the 
rays- This caused difficulties in readings of the volume, and a 
stmng source of light was found necessary* Ramaay aJid Soddy 
consider that the apparent sudden decrease during the first day 
may have been due to the mercury sticking in the capillary tube. 
Taking the reading after one day, the volume of the emanation 
is found to shrink approximately according to an exponential 
law, decreasing to half value in about 4 days. This is about 
the rate of decrease of volume to be expected from theoretical 
considerations* Another exjjeriment was made with a fresh 
supply of emanation, but a very surprising difference was noted. 
The gas had an initial volume of 0.0254 c.mm. at atmospheric 
pressure, and a special series of experiments was made to deter- 
mine the volume occupied by the gas in the capillary tul*e at 
varying pressures. The emanation was found to obey Boyle*s 
law within the limit of experimental error* Unlike its behavior 
in the fii*st experiment, however, the volume occupied by the gas 
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in the capillary tute, instead of shrinking, steadily increased, 
and 23 days later was about 10 times the initial value. At the 
same time, bubbles commenced to appear in the mercury column 
below the level of the gaSp 

Further experiments are necessaj^ in order to elucidate the 
contradictions observed in these two experiments. It will be 
seen later that the gas helium is a transformation product of 
the emanation. This appears to have been absorbed in the 
walls of the tube in the first experiment. Such a result is not 
unexpected, for there is considerable evidence that the a parti* 
cles expelled from the radioactive products consist of helium 
atoms projected witli great velocity. Most of these atoms 
would be buried in the walla of the glass tube to an average 
depth of about .02 mm., and their diffusion back into the gaa 
may depend on the kind of glass employed* The most plausi- 
ble explanation is that the helium after absorption by the walls 
of the glass capillary diffused back into the gas in the second 
experiment, but not in the first. 

Ramsay and Soddy concluded from their experiments that 
the maximum volume of the emanation released from one gram 
of radium was slightly greater than one cubic millimetre at 
standard pressure and temperature. 

The theoretical and calculated amounts 0.8 and 1 c. ram., 
respectively, are thus in Yery good agreement, and indicate tlae 
general correctness of the theory on which the calculations are 
based. 

Spectrum of thb Emanation 

After the isolation of the emanation, and determination of its 
volume, a number of experiments were made by Ramsay and 
Soddy to determine its spectrum* In some of the experiments 
several apparently new bright lines were seen for a moment, 
but these rapidly vanished in consequence of the liberation of 
hydrogen in the tulie. Ramsay and Collie ^ continued the ex- 
periments, and were finally successful in obtaining the spectrum 
of the emanation, which Listed for a sufficient interval to deter* 
mine rapidly the wave-lengths of the more obvious lines by 

1 Ramnay uid ColUe; Proc. Baj. Soc., IxxiiL, p. 470 (1904). 
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means of eye measurements. The spectrum, liowever, soon 
faded^ and was finally completely masked by that of hydrogen. 
They state that the spectrum was very bri]liant and consisted 
of a number of bright lines, the spaces between being perfectly 
dark. The spectrum bore a striking resemblance hi general 
character to the spectra of the inert gases of the argon family* 
On repeating the experiment with a fresh eu]>ply of emanation, 
many of the bright lines were seen again, while some new line^^j 
not observed in the first spectrum, made their appearance. 
They conclude that the emanation undoubtedly has a definite 
and well-marked spectrum of bright lines. 

Heat Emission of the Emanation 

One gram of radium in nidioactive equilibrium continuously 
emits heat at the nite of about 100 gram calories per hour- If 
the emanation is released from the radium by solution or heat- 
ing, the heating effect of the radium decreases to a minimum of 
aljout 25 per cent of the original value, and then as new ema- 
nation is formed it gradually increases, reaching its old value 
after a month's interval. The vessel containing the emanation 
released from the radium is found to emit heat at a rapid rate, 
and, three hours after removal, gives out about 75 per cent of 
the heat emitted by the original radium. The nite of heat 
emission of the emanation decays at the same rate as it loses 
its activity, L e., it falls to half value in about 4 days. The 
curves of decreiise of heating eEfect of the emanation and of 
recovery of the heating effect of the radium are, like the activ- 
ity curves, complementary to each other- The heat emission 
of the two together is always equal to that of the radium in 
radioactive equilibrium. 

The heat emission of the tube containing the emanation is* 
not due to the emanation alone, but also to the active deposit 
formed from the emanation* The laws controlling the heat 
emission of radium and its products will be considered more 
completely in Chapter X, 

It is thus seen that the emanation, together with its trans- 
formation products, is responsible for about three quarters of 
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the heat eniisaion of radium- It 18 diflicnlt to disent'^ngle the 
heating effect of the emanation from that of its rapidly chang- 
ing products, but there is no doubt that it supplies about one 
quarter of the total heating effect of the radium. 

Thus one cubic millimetre of the emanation — the maximum 
amount released from one gram of radium — itself eraita heat at 
the rate of 25 gram calories per hour. Now the heating effect 
of the emanation falls off at the same rate as its activity. The 
total heat emission of the emanation during ibs life is given 
by QiX. The value of X, with the hour as the unit of time, 
is 1/132, and since § = 25, the total heat emitted by the emana- 
tion is 8800 gram calories. If we include with that of the 
emanation the heating effects of its subsequent products, the 
total heat emitted from the emanation tube is alxjut three times 
this amount^ or 9900 gram calories. This corresponds to a vol- 
ume of the emanation of about one cubic millimetre. The total 
heat released from one cubic centimetre of the emanation and its 
products ia thus about ten million gram calories. 

Now in the union of hydrogen with oxygen to form water 
more heat is emitted, weight for weight, than in any other known 
chemical reaction. In the explosion of 1 c.c. of hydrogen with 
A c.c* of oxygen to form water, 8 gnim calories of heat are 
emitted. We thus see that the transformation of the emanation 
is accompanied by nearly four million times as much heat as is 
given out by the union of an equal volume of hydrogen with 
oxygen to form water. 

If we assume that the atom of the emanation has 200 times 
the mass of the hydrogen atom, it can readily be calculated 
that one pound weight of the emanation would emit energy^ at 
a rate corresponding to 10,000 horsepower. This evolution of 
energy would fall off exponentially, but, during the life of the 
emanation^ the total energy released would correspond to about 
60,000 horsepower-days. 

These figures bring out in a striking way the enormous evolu- 
tion of heat accompanying the changes in the emanation* The 
amount is of quite a different order of magnitude from that 
aljsorbed or released in the most violent chemical reactions. 
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We shall see later (Chapter X) that probal)ly every radio- 
active product which expels a particles emits an amount of 
heat of the snme order of magmtude as that emitted by the 
eraanationp In fact, it will be shown that this evolution of heat 
is a necessary accompaniment of their nidioactivity, for the heat 
is a measure of the kinetic energy of the a particles eicpelled 
£n>m the emanation and its products. 

Discussion of Results 

We may now briefly summarize the properties of the radium 
emanation discussed in this chapter. (1) The emanation is a 
heavy gas which does not combine with any substances, but 
appears to be allied in general properties with the inert group 
of gases of which helium and argon are the best known ex* 
amples* (2) It diffuses like a gas of high molecular weight 
and obeys Boyle's law. (3) It has a definite spectrum of 
bright lines analogous to the spectra of tlie inert gases, (4) It is 
condensed from a mixture of gases at a tempemture of — 150** C, 
(6) Unlike ordinary gases^ the emanation is not permanent, but 
undergoes transformation according to an exponential law. The 
volume of the emanation consequently decreases at the same 
rate ae it suffers disintegration^ L e.^ its volume shrinks to half 
value in 3.8 days. The transformation of the emanation is 
accompanied by the expulsion of a particles, and results in the 
appearance of a new series of non-gaseous substances deposited 
on the surface of bodies. The properties of the active deposit, 
and the changes occurring in it, will be discussed in detail in 
the next chapter. 

The emanation, weight for weight, is about one hundred 
thousand times as active as tbe mdinm from which it is derived. 
On account of its enormous activity^ it glows in the dark and 
causes a brilliant pljosphorescenee in many substances- The 
rajs quickly color glass, quartz, and other bodies, and produce 
a rapid evolution of hydrogen and oxygen in a water solution. 
The transformation of the emanation is accompanied by an 
enormous evolution of heat, of an order one milhon times 
greater than that observed in any chemical reaction. 
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We have seen that the emauation and its subsequent prod- 
ucts are responsible for three quarters of the activity of 
radium meaaiired by the a rajs. The emanation itself does 
not emit ^ or 7 rays, but these arise from one of its subsequent 
products. Consequently the ^ and 7 raj activity of radium is 
almost completely removed by depriving it of its emanation, 
provided tliat several hours have teen allowed to elapse in order 
that the active deposit left behind with the radium may lose 
its activity. 

The emanation, with its subsequent products, thus contains 
the concentrated essence of the radioactivity of mdium. A tube 
containing the radium emanation has all the radioactive proper- 
ties of radium in equilibrium, It emits a, ft and 7 rays, evolves 
heat, and produces luminosity in many substances. Radium 
itself, freed from the emanation and the active deposit^ emits 
only a rays. Its activity and heating effect under such condi- 
tions is only one quarter of its usual value, when in radioactive 
equilibrium* 

The emanation is produced from radium at a constant rate, 
and appears to te a direct disintegration product of the radium 
atom. Following the same line of argument previously con- 
sidered, it may be supposed that a minute fmction of the total 
number of radium atoms explode every second, each violently 
ejecting an a particle. The mdiuni atom, minus an a particle, 
becomes the new substance ^ — the emanation. The atoms of 
the emanation are far more unstable than those of radium itself, 
and break up with the expulsion of a particles at such a rate 
that half of the particles are transformed in 3.8 days. After 
the expulsion of an a particle, the emanation turns into the 
active deposit. 

The tmnsformations, so far considered, and the raja emitted, 
are graphically illustrated telow: 

a particle 



EadLam o particle 

^Emanation 



\ 



Active deposit 
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The remarkable differences in tlie chemical and physical 
properties of a disintegration product and its parent snhatauce 
are strikingly illustrated by the coniparison of radium with its 
emanation. Radium is a solid substance of atomic weight 225, 
closely allied in ordinary chemical propeities with barium. It 
has a definite well-marked spectrum analogous io many respects 
to the spectra of the rare earths. It is non-volatile at ordinary 
tempcraturesi and apart from its radioactivity has all the proper- 
ties of a new element very analogous to barium. On the otlier 
hand, the emanation is an inert gas which cannot be made to 
combine with any substance. Its spectrum of bright lines is 
similar in general appearance to the spectra of the helium-argon 
family of gases- It is condensed at a temperature of —150"* C* 
Apart from its radioactivity, the properties of the emanation 
are thus entirely different from those of the parent radium, and, 
if we Lad no proof of its production by radium, there would be 
no reason to believe they were in any way connected with each 
other. 
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TRANSFORMATION OF THE ACTIVE DEPOSIT OF RADIUM 



In the previous chapter attention has been dmwn to the fact 
that all iKjdies sun^ounded by the radium euianatioii l^ecome 
coated with an invisible active deposit, possessing physical and 
chemical properties which shaiply distinguish it from the 
emanation. This property of radium of "exciting" or "in- 
ducing" activity ia neighboring bodies was first observed hy 
P, Curif^,* and has in recent years been the subject of a number 
of investigations. 

In this chapter, the transformations taking place in this 
active depodt will be discussed, and it will be shown that^ in 
general, the deposit consists of a mixture of three distinct sub- 
stances called radium A, B, and C* Radium A arises directly 
from the transformation of the emanation, radium B arises from 
radium A, and radium C from radium B. 

The three products are thus derived by the successive dis- 
integration of the emanation* The analysis of these stages is 
somewhat more difficult tlian in the case of two changes already 
considered for thorium, but can be attacked by the same general 
methods. 

The active deposit of radium is analogous in many respects 
to the corresponding deposit produced by the thorium emana- 
tion. It is a material suljstitnce, which, in the ateence of an 
electric field, is deposited from the gas on the surface of all 
bodies in contact with the emanation. In a strong electric field 
it is mostly concentrated on the negative electrode. In tins 
respect it behaves similarly to the active deposit of thorium. 
The active matter can be partly removed from a platinum 
wire by solution in hydrochloric acid, and remains behind' 

1 M, ftnd Mme. Curie, CompiMB rfindDS^ cxxix, p. 714 {1899). 
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on the dish when the acid is driven off by heat. By using 
the emanation from about 10 milligrams of radium bromide, a 
wire can be made intensely active* It causes brilliant fluores- 
cence on a Hcreen of willeraite or ziiic sulpliide brought near it. 
The deposit is entirely confined to the surface of a conductor. 
If a strongly active wire is drawn across a screen of willemite 
or other suljstance which lights up under the action of the 
rays» a bright luminous trail is left behind. This is due to the 
removal of some of the deposit by the particles of the screen 
over which it has been rubbed. The luminosity left behind 
gradually decreases, and is very small after 3 hours. The re- 
moval of the active deposit by rubbing is also easily shown by 
bringing near an electroscope a piece of cloth which has been 
drawn over the active wire. The electroscope is discharged 
almost instantly, and this discharging property persists, but with 
diminishing amount, for several hours. 

In the case of a short-lived emanation like that of thorium, 
the excited activity, in the absence of an electric field, is 
greatest on bodies placed near the emanating thorium com- 
pound. This result is to be expected, since the emanation is 
decomposed Ijefore it has time to diffuse far from its source. 
On the other hand, in a similar enclosure containing radium as 
a source of emanation^ the excited activity is produced on all 
bodies placed in the vessel. In this case the life of the emana- 
tion is long compared with the time taken for the emanation to 
be distributed by the processes of diffusion to all parts of the 
enclosure. 

Bodies which are completely screened from the direct radia- 
tion of the radium become active. This is clearly brought out 
in an experiment made by P, Curie, which is shown in Fig. 23. 

A small open vessel, a, contained a mdiuni solution, giving 
off emanation at a constant rate. This was placed in a closed 
vessel in which plates A, B, C, D, E were fixed in various 
positions. After a day's exposure, all the plates on removal 
were found to be active, even that in the position D, com- 
pletely shielded from the direct radiation of the radium by a 
lead block P. 
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The atnount of activity per unit area on a plate in a given 
position is independent of the material of the plate. A plate 
of ojica becomes just as active as one of metal. The amount 
of excited activity on a given area depends to some extent on 
the free space in the neighborhood. The lower surface of the 
plate A, for exaraplcj would be less active than the upper sur- 
face, since the active deposit on the lower side arises mainly 
from the small volume of emanation between it and the en- 
closure, while the upper surface of the plate gains the active 
deposit generated in a much larger volume. 

Tbe emanation from 
several milligrams of 
radium bromide causes 
so great an activity on 
a wire or metal plate 
exposed in its presence, 
that the ionization cur- 
rent produced by it can 
be readily measured by a 
sensitive galvanometer. 
With such intensely 
active plates, a large 
voltage is required to 
produce a satui-ation 
current through tlie gas 
unless the plates of the 
testing vessel arc placed 
close together* 

We shall first consider the evidence in support of the view 
that the active deposit is a disintegration product of the 
radium emanation. If some radium emanation is introduced 
into a cylindrical testing veasel such as is shown in Fig. 10, 
and the ends closed, the activity, measured by tiie saturation 
current through the gas, increases with the time for several 
hours, generally reaching about twice the value observed at the 
moment of introduction of the emanation* Tbe comparative 
increase, however, varies to some extent with the dimensions 
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of the testing veBsel, on account of the diflferenco in penetrating 
jjower of the a myB emitted hy the various products. 

When the emaimtioQ ia blown out» the active deposit is left 
beh]n<U and loses tlie greater part of its activity in a few hours. 
T\m property of producing an active depot^it is not shown by 
radium which hm been fjsed from emanation, but belongs 
to the enmnation alune. The excited activity produced in 
bodies is directly prof>ortional to the amount of emanation 
present^ no matter how old the emanation nmy be. For ex- 
aniplo^ if the emanation^ which still remains after Ijeing stored 
in a gas liokler for a months is paHsed into a testing vessel^ 
excited activity is still produced, and in an amount which Ijeara 
tlie same ratio to the activity of the emanation present as for a 
new samplo of emanation tested immediately after its i-elease 
from radium. 

The constancy of this ratio between the amount of the ema- 
nation present and the amount of active dejjosit produced is 
at once explained if the emanation is the parent of the active 
deposit. For exam^de^ suppose that a body is exposed to a 
constant supply of emanation- The activity imparted to the Ixnly 
reaches a st*?ady limit after about 5 hours, There is* tlien^ a state 
of equilibrium iKjtween the active deposit and the emanation. 
Under such conditions, the number of atoms of mdiuni A which 
hreak up per second must equal the number of new atoms 
of nullum A supplied per second by the decomposition of the 
emanation. This in turn is equal to the number of atoms of 
emanation which break up per second, A similar result also 
]j(»h]s true for radium B and C- Since the numljer of atoms of 
any individual product which break up per second ia always 
proportional to the total number present, it is seen that the 
equilibrium number of atoms of radium A must always he pro- 
portional to the numl)er of atoms of emanation. If X is the 
constint of decay of the emanation and X^, Xjg, Xn the constants 
for radium A, B, and C, resfjectively, then the equilibrium 
amounts J\r^, M^^ Nc% respectively, of the three products are 
given hy the equations 
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where iV" is tlie total number of atnms of emanation present 
When a state of equilibrium has been reached, the numl>er of 
atoma of each product present will be different, being directly 
proportional to the period of eiieh product* A rapidly changing 
substance will consequently be present in less amount than a 
slowly changing one. 

After introducing the emanation into a closed vessel^ its 
amount, as we have seen, decreases exponentially. Since, how- 
ever, the periods of the products of the active deposit are small 
eom pared with that of the emanation itself, the amount of the 
active deposit will, after a few hours, nearly reach an equi- 
librium value, and will then decrease pari passim with the 
emanation. 

The excited activity will thus fall off at the same rate as the 
aetivity of the emanation. This proportion has been utilised, 
as we have already seen, by Curie and Danne, to determine the 
constant of decay of the emanation by measurement of the 
and 7 rays which escape from the active deposit through the 
walls of a closed vessel containing the emanation. 

AcJTiviTY Curves of the Active Deposit 

We shall now consider in detail the variation with the time 

of the activity of this deposit under different conditions- The 
experimental results are at first sight very complicated, for the 
activity curv^es not only vary remarkably with the time of ex- 
posure to the emanation, but also depend on whether the a^ /9, 
or 7 rays are used as a means of measurement- It is thus very 
necessary in each case to specify carefully, not only the time 
of exposure to the emanation^ but also the type of rays used for 
measurement. 

The decay curves of the active deposit are independent of 
the nature and size of the body that has been made active and 
of the amount of emanation to which it has been exposed. If 
a wire is to be made active the arrangement shown in Fig- 24 
is very suitable. 

A solution of radium is placed in a vessel closed by a rubber 
stopper. The emanation collects in the air space above the 
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solution. The thin wire, W^ to be made active is fixed into 
a fine hoi© bored in the end of a central rod. Thin rod slips 
freely through an elwnite cork fixed in a brass tube, B- A 
platinum wire P passes through the rubber cork and dips into 
the solution. 

The platinum wire is in metallic connection with the brass 
tube. The centml rod ia connected with the negative pole of 

a Ijattcry of 300 or 400 volts, and 
the platinum wire with the positive. 
Under such conditions, the moist 
walla of the glass vessel the solu- 
tion» and the tube B» are charged 
positively, and the wire W is the 
only negatively charged body in 
the presence of the emanation. 
The active deposit ia consequently 
concentrated upon it, and, in the 
presence of a lai'ge amount of ema- 
nation, the activity of the wire 
becomes very great* 

After introducing the wire, a 
little hard wax is run round the 
top of the rod, to prevent the es- 
cape of the emanation. When 
the wire has been exposed for the 
interval required, tlie rod is re- 
Amngement for concentrating the moved and the active Wire released. 

iictivt^ dopo.it ileriv.d from the gj^^^^ ^j^^ g^^^ ^j^ j^ ^( gmaller 

diameter than the rod, the w^ir© 
need not touch the side during 
removal, so that none of the active deposit is rubbed off* 

In order to test the variation of the a my activity of this wire 
with time, it is attached to the end of a brass rod forniitig the 
central electrode of a testiug vessel such as ia shown in Fig. 10. 
If a greater surface is to be made active, a sheet of metal ia 
placed in a glass tulie closed at both ends. The emanation 
is introduced after flist exhausting the vessel, and the active 
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matter is then deposited upon tlie metal by the 'ptl^^^ot dif- 
fusion. After removal, tlie activity of the plate is feirfed/lec- 
tricaUj, using a parallel plate apjmratus similar to that deseribe^'* , 
in Fig. 9. '-'-VV 

a Ray Curves 

We shall first consider the decay of activity, measured by 
the a rays, for a body exposed for a short time in the presence 
of the emanation. The time of exposure — not more than one 
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minute — is supposed to be short compared with the period of 
the changes in the active matter* The results are shown in 
Fig. 25, Curve BB, the maximum activity immediately after 
removal being taken as 100. 

The activity at first decreases very nearly according to an 
exponential law, falling off to half value in about 3 minutes. 
After 20 minutes, the activity is less than 10 per cent of the 
initial value, and remains nearly constant for a further 20 
minutes, and then gradually decays. After several hours the 
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activit/'i[g!un decreai^es nearly exponentiallj with a period of 

'•A III* the same figure (Curve AA) is Bhown the a nij decsiy 
^tsurve for a long exposure. The tinae of exposure in this case 

(about 6 hours will suffice) is supposed to be sufficient to allow 
the active deposit and the emanation to have very nearly 
reached a stage of radioactive equilibrium. There is initially 
a rapid decay mth a 3 minute period, and then a gradual de- 
creiwse at a slower rate than is given by an exponential law. 
After about 5 hours the decay curve is nearly exponential, fall- 
ing to half value in about 28 minutes. 

The initial rapid change with a 3 minute period m due to 
the product radium A, The final exponential decay with a 
28 minute period shows that another product, having a 28 
minute period, is also present Before discussing the explana- 
tion of the intermediate portion of the two curves the activity 
curves measured by the ^ and 7 rays will first be considered. 

fi Ray Curves 

In order to determine the lay curves, an electroscope was 
used. The active plate or wire was placed under the base of 
the electroscope, which was covered with a sheet of aluminium 
of sufficient thickness to aljsorb all the a rays. The discharge 
produced in the electroscope is then due to the and 7 rays 
together, the effect of the former preponderating. The curve 
in Fig. 26 shows the variation of the ^ ray activity with time, 
for a wire which had been exposed for one minute in tlie 
presence of a large amount of emanation. It will at once be 
observed that the curve is entirely different in character fmm 
the corresponding a ray curve shown in Fig* 25. The ray 
activity is small at firsts but increases with time, reaching a 
maximum after about 35 minutes. Several hours later it decays 
nearly exponentially with a period of 28 minutes. 

The ray curve for a long exposure to the emanation is 
shown in Fig, 27, 

The curve is very different in shape from the short exposure 
eurve. The activity does not increase initially, hut falls, lirst 
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slowly and tlien more quickly. Finally, as in the other cases, 
it decreases exponentially with a period of 28 minutes, 

7 Rat Curves 

The curres for a short and long exposure measured by the 
7 rays alone are identictil with those obtained for the and 
7 rays together. The measurements were made with an elec* 
Ijoscope, the rays passing through about 1 cm. of lead before 
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entering the electroscope. This insures that the as well as 
the a rays are cut ofif completely. 

The identity of the and 7 ray curves shows that the two 
kinds of rays al^vays occur in the same proportion. This rela- 
tion is a strong argument in favor of the view that the 7 rays 
lure a type of X-rays, which are set up at the moment of the ex- 
pulsion of the particle from radioactive matter. This ratio 
between the intensities of the ti^'o kinds of rays has been shown 
to hold in every case so far examined, and suggests that the 
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Tf rays bear the same relation to the ^ rays that the X-mys bear 
to the cathode rays. 

Theoey op Suooessivb Chai^ges m Radium 

We shall show later that the peculiarities of the decay curves 
of the active deposit of radium for any time of exposure, whether 
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the activity is measured by the a, ^, or 7 rays, can be satisfac- 
torily explained on the following assumptions: — 

(1) That the emanation is transformed into a product called 
radium A, which emits only a rays, and has a period of 3 
minuteSi 

(2) That radium A is transformed into radium B, which has 
a period of 28 minutes, and is transformed without the emis- 
sion of a, ^, or 7 rays. In other words, radium B is a rayless 
product. 
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(3) Radium B is transformed into radiurt] C^ which has a 
period of 21 initiutes, and emits during its transformation a, 0^ 
and 7 rays. 

We thus have to deal with the problem of three succesaive 
changes. Since, however, the first product, radium A, ia 
rapidly transformed with a 3 minute period j the amount of it 
remaining, for example, 21 minutes after removal, is only 1/128 
of the initial amount* 

For simplicity, therefore, in the discussion of the activity 
curves measured hy the rays, we shall for the moment disre- 
gard the first rapid change, and suppose that the emanation is 
transformed directly into radium B. As a matter of fact, it is 
found that the experiments agree better with theoiy if the first 
transformation is disregarded altogether. A possible explana- 
tion of this peculiarity in the curves will be considered later. 

In the discussion of the activity curves for the active deposit 
of thorium, it has been shown that the experimental curve for 
a short exposure may be satisfactorily explained if the emana- 
tion is supposed to change into the ray less product^ thorium A, 
which has a period of 11 hours. This in turn is transformed 
into thorium B, which emits a, ^, and 7 rays, and has a period 
of about 1 hour. These results deduced from analysis of the 
activity curves have been completely substantiated by experi- 
ments in which the products thorium A and B have been sepa- 
rated from each other by various physical and chemical methods. 

The case of radium is very analogous, for, disregarding the 
first 3 minute change, the product radium B emits no rays, 
but changes into radium C, which emits a, ft and y rays. 

We shall now consider the theory of two successive changes 
of the character explained above. 

Let Xp \ be the constants of change of the products radium B 
and C respectively. 

Let P and Q be the number of atoms of B and C respectively 
present at an}" time after removal from the emanation. 

Two general cases will first be considered, corresponding to 
a short and long exposure of a body to the radium emanation. 
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Case of a Short Exposdbe 

The matter initially deposited is supposed to be all of one 
kind, radium B. Let 7i be the number of jiarticles of B that 
have been deposited. The number, P, of these remaining at 
any time f, after removal* is given by 

We have shown on page 50 that the rate of change of the 
number Q of atoms of C esisting at any time, f, after removal, 
is given by 

^ A| Ji e— *i^ — Aj Q* 

The solution of this equation (see page 51) shows that Q m 
given by 



Q = 



Ai^A. 



(«-V _ (T^i). 



The number of atoms of P and Q existing at any time after 
removal is shown in F'ig. 28. The initial number of atoms of 
B deposited is supposed to be 100. The exponential curve, BB, 
expreases the amount of B remaining unchanged at any timei 
The curve CC shows the number of atoms of radium C existing 
at any time. The periods of the changes of B and C are about 
28 and 21 minutes reapeetivelys bo that 



Xi = 4.13 X 10-*(8ec.)- 



A, = 5.38 X 10-*Csec,)'^ 



The amount of radium C, initially zero, increases to a maximum 
in about 35 minutes, and then diminishes, and about 5 hours later 
decays exponentially, with a period of 28 minutes. The amount 
of C will thus decrease, not according to its own period, but 
according to the longer period of the rayless product. This is 
easily shown from the equation for §> which may be expressed 
in the form 



Q = 



^^I'^'/i _jr=r, 



A,-Xi 



(1 _ e-^^i% 



After 7 hours. 



^*^*t)< - ,043, 
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and is thus almost negligible. Q then varies very nearly as 
e"*^'> i. e*» according to the period of the ray less product. 

Since B does not emit rays and C does, the value of Q at any 
time is proportional to the activity of the mixture of products 
B and C. 
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Theoretical curret ihowing the TartAtion of the number of atoms of radluoi B 
and radium C when the mailer present Imtiallj consisti only of mdium B, 

The curve CC should thus be identical in form with the 
cur\*e8 for a short exposure measured by the ^ or 7 rays» and 
within the limits of experimental error this is found to be so. 

Case of a Long Exposure 

Suppose that F^ and Oo are the equilibrium numbers of atoms 
of B and C present after a long exposure to the emanation. 
Under such conditions 

Ai Po = ^4 Oo = 7i 
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where q is the number of atoms of emanation breaking up per 
eecond. 

The value of P^ the number of atoma of radium B present 
at any time t after removal from the emanation is given by 

Ai 

The value of Q is given by equation (1) as before. The solu- 
tion of this equation is of the form 

By substitution in equation (1) it is seen that 



Xs-A, 
Since imtially when ( = 0, § = ^^ =r 1-, 

-A^(A,«AO' 



m 



The variation of the amount of radium B with time after 
a long exposure is shown in Fig, 29, the number of atoms of 
B initially present being 100. The number of atoms of radium 

C present initially is jt-^o* 

The curve, CC, expressing the number of atoms of C present 
at any tin^e thus begins at a point whose ordinate is 77 instead 
of 100. 

Since the or 7 ray activity of C is proportional at any time 
to the value of §, the curve showing the variation of radium C 
with time should be of the same form as the activity curve in 
Fig. 27 for a long exposure, as measured by tlie and 7 rays. 
This is the case, for the theoretical and oliserved curves agree 
within the limit of experimental error. This is shown in the 
following table; 
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The fact that the long exposore curve shown in Fig. 27 re- 
Bults from two successive products, the ftrst of which does not 
emit mjs at all, can readily Ije shown by graphical analysis. 

Immediately after removal of the active body from the emana- 
tion, the active deposit conjsUts of B and C in equilibrium. 
The fi ray activity observed is due entirely to C, and, leaving 
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Fig. 30. 

Aai-lyfiii of the ^ ray curve for a long expoaure to the emanfttion^ in order to 
ihow that it results from the preacnea of two products, the ilr^t of whJcli ia 
rayless. 



out of account for the moment the fresh supply of C from 
the disintegration of B, the amount of C must, if left to itself^ 
diminish exponentially following the period of C, /. e,, the 
activity will fall to half value in 21 minutes* This decay 
curve CC is shown in Fig, 30, Now the difference at any 
time between the ordinates of the obwerved curve B + C, aud 
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the theoretical curve, CC, must be due to the activity of C, 
Bupplied by the breaking up of B. This difference curve, BB 
(see Fig. 30), should be identical in shape with the ^ ray curve 
of the active deposit for a short exposure- This must evidently 
b© the case, since this curve gives the activity arising from the 
transformation of B alone, all the matter present initially being 
of the kind B, which changes into C, 

By comparison of the curve, BB, with the Bhort exposure 
curve shown in Fig, 27, this identity is seen to bold. The 
activity rises from zero, and reaches a maximum after 35 
minutes and then decays. 

It is of interest to observe that the empirical equation of the 
decay curve of the ray activity for a long exposure to the 
emanation was obtained before the theoretical explanation was 
advanced- Curie and Danne ^ found that the activity /| at any 
time could be expressed by an equation of the form 

J 

y = ae-M-(a^l)«-V, 

where Xi = 4,13 x ICH (sec)-^ and X , = 5M X 10^ (sec)-V 

and a = 4.20 is a numerical constant The constant X^ was de- 
termined from the observed fact that the activity several hours 
after removal from the emanation decayed exponentially with 
a period of 28 minutes. The values of a and X^ were deter- 
mined so as to fit the curv'C- Now this equation is identical in 
form with the theoretical equation for the activity when the first 
change is rayle^s with a period of 28 minutes, and the second 
change, which has a period of 21 minutes, gives out n\ys. 
This is easily seen to Ijo the case. From equation (2), the amount 
Q of radium C, existing at any time t, is given by 



Initially 






1 Carie and Dmlho : Complex rend as, cxxxtI, p. 3S4 (190^)* 
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Since the activity at any time is prnportional to the amount 
•of C present, i. e., to the value of Q, 



Iq Qa ^a — Ai 



-*i« — — e-^', 

A, -Ai 



On suhetituting the values of Xp X^, which correspond to 
periods of 28 and 21 minutes respectively^ 



^ =4.3 and . ^V = 3.3, 



Aa- A 



A. -At 



Thus the theoretical equation not only agrees in form with 
that deduced from observation, but the values of the constants 
are very concordant. 

Such a relation between theory and experiment would be 
widely departed from if B as well as C gave out ff rays* 



Analysis of the a Ray Cueves for a Long Exposubb 

We are now in a positiom to analyze the a my activity curve 
for a long exposure into its three components. In this case 
we must take into account the first product, radium A, which 
^rnits a ray 8. The observed a ray curve is shown in Fig, 31^ 
curve A + B + C. This curve was obtained by means of a 
galvanometer, A piece of platinum foil was placed for several 
days in a glass vessel containing a large supply of radium 
emanation. The foil was then rapidly removed^ placed on the 
lower plate of a testing vessel, and a saturating voltage applied. 
The variation of the a ray activity was measured by means of 
a high resistance galvanometer. The initial value of the cur- 
rent at the instant of removal was deduced by continuing the 
curve backwards to meet the vertical axis. 

The variation of activity with time is shown in the following 
i;able : 
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The activity due to A alone has almost vanished after 20 
minutes. At the 20 minutes point the curve B + C ia produced 
backwards, meeting the axis at L. It cuts it at about 50, The 
difference between the ordinates of the curves A H- B -h C and 
LL represents the activity due to radium A, and ia shown by 
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AnttjTili of the a ray ctirre for & long exposure to the TftdinTn emanation, bHow- 
ing that it reauhs from the pretenee of three producti^ A, B, and C* Radium 
A tnd G emit a rayi^ while radium B doei not. 
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the curve AA^ in the figure. The curve A is exponential with 
a period of 3 minutes. The curve LL^ B + C, is identical in 
form over its whole range with the activity curve, tor a long 
exposure (see Fig, 27), measured by the /9 rays. We may 
conclude from this result that radium B emits no a rays. We 
know already that it emits no >9 rays; hence radium B must be 
a rayless product 

The curve LL, B + C, can be analyzed into its two compo- 
nents exactly in the same way as the corresponding ^ ray curve. 
The curve CC represents the variation in the activity of the 
radium C which existed at the moment of removal from the 
emanation. Tbe curve BB represents the activity due to C^ sup- 
plied by the change of B into C- This curve, BB, is identical 
in form with the /3 ray curve for a short exposure (see Fig* 26). 

We may conclude from this analysis that the active deposit 
consists of three products, mdium A, B, and C, which have 
the following pecyliarities : — 

Madium A emits only a rays, and is half transformed in 
3 minutes. 

Radium B is a luylesa product, and is half transformed in 28 
minutes. 

Radium G emits a, ^, and y rays, and is half transformed in 
21 minutes. 

Sevenil hours after removal from the emanation, the activity, 
whether for a long or short exposure, and whether measured by 
tlie a, j8, or 7 rayn, falls off exponentially, with a period of 28 
minutes. This is due to the fact that the longer period of the 
rayless product^ B, governs the final rate of decay, altliough 
the activity is really supplied by tbe product C of 21 minute 
period. 

Are Radium A anb B Successite Pboducts? 

For simplicity, in the above comparison of theory with ex* 
periment, the effect of radium A on the subsequent changes 
has been neglected. If radium B is derived from radium A, 
the amount of A present^ when in radioactive equilibrium with 
the emanation, is 3/28 or ,11 of radium B. If A changes into 
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B according to a 3 mitiute period, the greater part of A will lae 
transformed in about 15 minutes, and it can be deduced that 
the amount of B present after that interv^al should be about 
8 per cent greater than if A did not change into B. The effect 
of this on the subsequent decay curves should be easily measur- 
able under suitable conditions. This point has been examined 
by the writer,* bitt it was found that theory and experiment 
agreed much more accumtely if A and B wei-e considered to 
be independent products, separately produced during the trans- 
formation of the emanation. The examination of tlie a ray 
curve for a short exposure to the emanation docs not give 
definite evidence in either direction. 

The conclusion that A and B are independent products, 
however, involves such important theoretical consequences that 
before accepting it, a close examination must be made to see if 
the theoretical conditions are completely realized in practice. 

The theory assumes that mdium A should be deposited on 
the electrode very shortly after its production^ and that neither 
A nor its subsequent products escape from the electrode j or, in 
other words, that these products show no appreciable volatility 
at ordinary temperatures. 

There is no doubt, however, that^ under ordinary conditions, 
appreciable quantities of both radium A and B, and sometimes C, 
are present, mixed with the emanation, showing that all of these 
products do not rapidly diffuse to the electrodes. In addition. 
Miss Brooks ^ has shown that radium B is undoubtedly volatile 
at ordinaiy temperatures- 
Experiments are at present in progress in the laboratory of 
the writer to decide whether such divergences between the theo- 
retical and experimental conditions are sufficient to account for 
the decay curves on the ixssumption that A and B are succes- 
sive products. The question is still sub judice^ but it is hoped 
tiiat a definite answer will soon be forthcoming*^ 



1 Rntherford ; Bakerian Lecture, PbiL Tiaas. A, p, 169, 1904, 

* Miaa Broots ; Nature, July 21* 1904. 

• The cause of ihm dis<:repaiicy between theory and e?^perimeDt has been indicated 
hj Home receat experiment* of H. W. Schmidt (Pbjslk. Zeit, 6, No. 25, p. 697, 1905). 
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If radium A and B are proved to be independent it will b© 
necessary to suppose that the emanation breiiks up into two dis- 
tinct products, and also expels one or more a particles- The 
observed fact that the activity dne to radium A for a long ex- 
posure is nearly equal to that of radium C when tlio plates are 
close together^ is in agreement with both hypotheses, provided 
that it is assumed in the non-successive hypothesis that each 
atom of the enmnation breaks into two productw^ besides expel- 
ling an a particle. 

On such a view, the emanation gives rise to two distinct 
families of products. While a pmsible change of this character 
is of interest and importance, evidence of an undeniable char^ 
acter must be forthcoming before it can be accepted. If a 
product can be 6ei>anited from radium or its active deposit, 
which decays exponeotially, with a 3 minute period, and does 
not give rise to radium B and C, the independence of A and B 
will he completely established. 

Effect of Tempekature on the Active Deposit 

It has been assumed without proof in the above discussion 
that radium B rather than radium C has the period of 28 minutes. 
The comparison of theory with experiment does not throw any 
light on the question, since the activity curves are the same if 
the periods of the products B and C are interchanged. 

As in the case of thorium, it is necessary to have recourse 
to other evidence to settle whether the period of 28 minutes 
belongs to B or C. It is necessary by some physical or chemi- 
cal means to isolate B from C, and to examine separately their 
'rates of change. 

This has been effected by taking advantage of the greater 

He finclfl Chat radium B [■ not a rayless prodnct, but emits ^ rnva which are of much 
smaller penetrating power than thofle from radaim C. We hare aeen {Ftg. M] that 
the $ fay curve for a ehort exposure Co the emanation pauses through a maximym 
35 miniitefi after removal. This only holds when the rays have been passed through 
ft screen of snlDcient thicknena to absorb the ^ raya from radlnm B. With thinner 
■creenn, the mAxImum is reached earlier. When this new factor is fully taken into 
aceount, it appears probublo that the experimental irorves will compliiiteLy agree with 
the theory that radium A, B, and C are Buccesfiive products. 
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volatility of radium B when an active wire is exposed to a 
high temperature. Miss Gates * observed that the active de- 
posit of radium was volatilized at a white heat, and redepofiited 
on the cold bodies in the neighborhood. Curie and Danne* 
examined this effect in more detiiiJ, and obtained some very 
interesting results. An active wire surrounded by a cold metal 
cyUnder was heated for a sliort time by an electric current, and 
the activity both of the wire itself and of the interior of the 
cyHnder separately examined. At about 400*^0,, some of the 
radium E was volatilizedp This was established by noting 
the variation of the activity of the distilled part after the heat- 
ing. This activity was small at first, passed through a maxi- 
mum, and then decayed, in exactly the same way as the ^ ray 
activity of a body for a short exposni-e (see Fig. 26). Tliis 
showed that the matter initially deposited on the cylinder con- 
sisted only of the rayless product B, which changed into the ray 
product C- At a temperature of about 600° C. most of the B was 
driven off, and also some C. 

A number of esperinienta were then made on the decay of 
activity of the wire for temperatures varying between 15**C. 
and ISSO^'C, At a temperature of 630^0., they state that the 
activity of the wire decreased exponentially with a period of 28 
minutes. The period steadily decreased to 20 minutes, while 
the temperature rose to llOO^C. At this temperature it passed 
tlii'ough a minimum value, and then increased to 2*5 minutes 
at 1300X, 

Since their decay curves were exponential. Curie and Danne 
6upj>osed that all of B was volatUized at 630^*0. If this were 
the case, the results indicated that the 28 minute period must 
be ascribed to radium C and the 21 rninute period to radium B, 
The experiments also indicated that rise of temperature above 
630° C. to llOO'^C. produced an appai'ent alteration in the rate 
of change of radium C, This, if correct, was a most important 
result, for there was no previous evidence that temperature had 
any effect in altering the rate of transformation of a radioactive 

1 MUa Gates t Phju, Rct., p. 300, 1903* 

^ Curie and Djumct Compiea rendusp cxxxviii^ p. 748^ 1904. 
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product* According to their experimentB, tlie rate of transfor* 
matiori of radium C was altered in an unexpected manner by rise 
of temperature^ for it increased up to IXOO'^C, and at a still 
higher temperature fell again nearly to its normal value. 

A close examination of the effect of temperature on the 
active deposit was recently made by Dr. Bronson^ in the 
laboratory of the writer. The results obtained by him showed 
conclusively that a rise of temperature to llOC^C, has no effect 
in altering the rate of transformation of the active deposit, and 
that the experimental results obtained by Curie and Danne can 
be explained by supposing that in most of their experiments the 
deposit on the wire after heating consisted not entirely of C but 
of a mixture of B and C. 

In order to test definitely whether temperature has any effect 
on the decay of the active deposit, an active copper wire wdi^ 
placed in a small length of combustion tubing, and the glass 
sealed under diminished pressure. This was then heated in an 
electric furnace to different temperatures. The ghiss was found 
to withstand a temperature of about llOO^C. The ^ ray activ- 
ity was then carefully examined over a long interval- Between 
2.5 and 4 hours, the curves obtained were approximately ex- 
ponential with a period of 28 minutes. After 6 hours, the curve 
was accurately exponential with a period of about 26 minutes. 
Within the limit of ex iieri mental error, the curves of decay up 
to 1100'' C were found to be identical with the normal decay 
curves at atmospheric temperature. 

In this experiment, none of the distilled products were able 
to escape, so that we may conclude with certainty that a rise of 
temperature np to llOO^'C. has no apiireciable effect on the rate 
of transformation of the active products* 

On repeating the experiments* of Curie and Danne^ Bronson 
found that the decay of activity after heating the wire to a con- 
stant temperature was veiy variable* and tiiat approximately 
exponential curves were obtained with periods Ijnng between 
25 and 19 minutes after heating the wire to the same tempera- 
ture. If, for example, a current of air was blown through tht 

1 BrooBou : Amer, Journ. 6d., July, 1905. 
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electric furnace before removing the wire, the activity fell ex- 
ponentially with a period of about 19 miimtes. In a similar way 
if a cold copper wire was inti^uced above the active wire the 
period had aljout the same value. In such cases^ there is a better 
opportunity for the distilled part, radium B, to escape from the 
wire. Several curves were obtained which were accurately ex- 
ponential with a period of 19 minutes. This result showed 
Uiat the active product, radium C, has a period of 19 minutes, 
and that the 26 minute period must be ascribed to radium B, 

It was observed that in all cases in which the activity de^ 
cayed initially with a period lying between 19 and 26 minutes, 
the curves were not at first accurately exponential. The period 
always tended towards a value of 26 minutes as the activity de- 
cayed, and the law was then exponential. This is exactly what 
is to be expected if the activity after heating the wij^e resulta 
from a mixture of B and C, the amount of C Lnitially predomi- 
nating. The activity will first decay to half value with a period 
intermediate between those of B and C* The amount of radium 
B, which changes more slowly than C, after a time Ijegins to pre- 
dominate, and ultimately governs the final rate of decay, t, e.^ 
the activity falls finally according to an exponential law with a 
period of 26 minutes. 

The experiments have thus shown that while B is more vola- 
tile than C, in many cases all of the B Is not removed even if 
the wire is heated to a temperature far above its point of 
volatilization. 

The periods of the two products, radium B and C, are 26 and 
19 minutes respectively, values somewhat lower than the periods 
28 and 21 minutes assumed in the previous calculations* Be- 
tween 2 and 4 hours after removal from the emanation, the 
activity under normal conditions falls approximately exponen- 
tially with a period of 28 minutes, and this originally led to the 
choice of 28 minutes as the value of one of the periods. The 
decay curve, however, is not accurately exponential until about 
6 hours after removal from the emanation, and the period is then 
26 minutes. 

In the analysis of the changes, radium C has been given the 
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shorter period^ but the original determinations of the periods 
of B and C viz,, 28 and 21 minutes, have been retained. Over 
the range considered, the theoretical curves for periods of B 
and C of 26 and 19 minutes respectively do not differ much 
from those with the periods of 28 and 21 minutes. 

The retention of the old values brings out more clearly the 
methods originally employed of proving that B was a rayless 
product and that C gives out o, A and 7 rays. A more accu- 
rate determination of the various curves of decay during the 
first two hours is at present in progress. 

The series of transformation products of radium which have 
so far been diacusaed are diagrammatically shown in Fig. 32^ 
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Biidiutn and iti family of rapidly changicg prodacU. 

The periods of the products are given for convenience, as well 
as the character of the emitted rays. 

It is a matter of remark that of these five radioactive sub- 
stances, only radium C gives out ^ and 7 rays* The others 
emit only a rays. The emiasion of the a rays is, however, 
accompanied by a secondary radiation, which is produced prob- 
ably by the impact of the m rays on matter and consists of 
electrons which are projected at a speed small compared with 
that of the $ rays proper, and which are consequently veiy 
easily deflected by a magnetic field. The presence of such slow 
moving electrons was first observed by J. J. Thomson ^ for 
ladiotallurium and by Rutherford* for radium. 



1 J. J. Thomeon: Pioc. C^mh. PhlL Soc., Not. 14, 1904. 

« Rutherford t PhiL Mag., Aug., 1905. 
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Miss Slater * has recently 8hoT\Ti that the emission of a par- 
ticles from the thorium and radium emanations is also accom- 
panied by slow moving electrons carrying a negative charge. 

The expulsion of such electrons is probably not a true radia- 
tion from the active matter itself, but is largely a secondary 
effecft produced when the a particles impinge upon or escape 
from matter. It is for this reason not advisable to call them 
ff rays, tor this name should be retained for the primary ff par- 
ticles emitted from radioactive substances with ye loci ties ap- 
proaching that of light. J.J* Thomson has suggested that the 
name S rays be applied to such slowly expelled electrons. 

In the next chapter, we shall show that the changes in 
radium do not end with radium C, but continue through three 
more distinct stages. The calculations adopted to analyze the 
active deposit of rapid transformation are not^ however, appre- 
ciably affected by the presence of these further products, for 
the activity due to them is in most cases less than one millionth 
of that observed on the active body immediately after removal 
from the emanation* 



1 Mis* Slater : Fhil. Mag., Oct, 1905. 



CHAPTER V 

ACTIVE DEPOSIT OF RADIUM OF SLOW 
TRANSFORMATION 



A BODY which has been exposed in the presence of the 

radium emanation and then removed does not completely lose 
its activity. A small re^sidual activity is always oljserved, tlie 
amount depending not only on the quantity of the emanation 
to which it has been exposed, but also upon the time of expo- 
sure. This small residual activity was first oljserved by Mme, 
Curie and has been closely examined by the writer. 

After removal from the emanation, the activity of a body at 
first decays according to the laws discussed in the last chapter. 
There is finally an exponential nite of decay with a period of 
26 minutes. Twenty-four hours after remo%'al, the active de- 
posit of rapid transformation has disappeared ahnckst completelyi 
and the activity left behind is generally less than one millionth 
of the activity observed immediately after removal from the 
emanation. 

In the present chapter, the variations of this activity with 
time will be considered and the changes occurring in the matter 
deduced. The active deposit of slow transformation will be 
shown to consist of three successive products called radium 
D, E, and F, The analysis of this apparently insignificant 
residual activity oljserved on bodies has yielded results of con* 
siderable importance. It has disclosed the origin of the radio- 
lead of HofmanUj of the radiotellurium of Marckwald, and 
also of the polonium of Mme. Curie; for these substances will 
l)e shown to he derived from the transformation of the radium 
atom. 

Jt might at first sight be thought that this slight residual 
activity observed in bodies was due, not to the deposit of an 
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active substance upon tbem, but to a possible efifect produced 
by the powerful radiations of the emanation to which the bodies 
had Ijeen exposed. 

This point was examioed by the writer^ in the following 
way ; 

The interior surface of a glass tube was coTered with equal 
areas of thin metal, including platinum, aluminium, iron, copper, 
silver, and lead* A large quantity of emanation was intro- 
duced into the tube and left there for seven days* The activi- 
ties of the plates, two days after removal from the emanation, 
were separately tested, and found to be unequal, being greatest 
for copper and silver and least for aluminium. 

After etanding for another week, the initial variations of 
activity had largely disappeared. These initial difiEerences of 
activity were due to slight differences in the rates of absorption 
of the radium emanation by the metals. As this emanation was 
released, the activities of the plates reached equal values. The 
radiations from each plate consisted of a and ^ rays and were 
identical in penetrating power. This result shows that the 
residual activity observed cannot be due to any direct actions 
of the radiations on the body, for if this were the case, we 
should expect the activity of the different metals to vary not 
only in quantity but in quality. We may conclude then, that 
the activity is due to an active substance deposited on the 
surface of tlie metals- This view is completely borne out by 
later experiments, for it will be shown that the active deposit 
can be removed from a platinum plate by solution in acids and 
can also be volatilized at a high temperature. 

Variation of the a Ray Acttvitt with Time 

The a ray activity of the body after reaching a minimum 
value during the first few days, steadily inci'eases in amount 
for several years* The activity during the first few months 
increases nearly proportionally with the time. The curve 
(Fig, 33) then begins to bend over, and after 240 days — the 
period over which it has so far been examined — becomes much 

J Rutherford : Pha Mag., Not., 1904. 
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^^B mora flattened and obrioiiBly approaches a maximum value. The ^H 
^^M estplanatioa of this rise of activity will be considered at a later ^H 

^^^^k Variation of toe Ray Actitity with Time '^^M 

^^V The reBidtial activity initially comprises both a and ff rays, ^H 
^^1 the latter being present in a much greater relative proportion ^H 
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^^^^ Activity ]■ & meafture of the amount of radium F present, ^^M 

H than is observed in radium or uranium. The ^ ray activity is ^H 
H snudi at lli^t, but increanes with time, reaching a maximum ^H 
H after about 60 days. The variation of activity with time is ^H 
H shown in Fig. 34. A plate was exposed for 3*75 days to the ^| 
H radium emanation, and the observations of the ff ray activity, ^H 
H by means of an electroscope, were begun 24 hours after remo- ^H 
H val. The time was measured from the middle of the period of ^H 
^^_^ exposure to the emanation. The curve is seen to be simitar ^H 
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W in shape to the recoveiy curve of the emanatioa or of ThX. 
I The ray activity I, at any time t after removal Is given by 

V The activity reaches half value in about 6 days, and after 50 
H days has nearly reached a maximum. 
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^^^L $ ra^ aoUTitj iA a meatur^ of tlie ftmount of radium E present. 

Observations of the ^ ray activity were continued for 18 
months, but showed that the activity remained practically con- 
stant after 50 days, 

A curve of this character indicates that the ray product 
is produced at a constant rate from a primary source, whose 
rate of transfonnation is so slow as to appear nearly constant 
over the period of observation* It follows from the curve that 
the jS ray product has a period of 6 days. 

The fact that the a and j8 ray activities increase almost from 
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zero showa that their primary source, called radium D* is a ray- 
less product, which, as wc shall eee later, is prohably half trans- 
formed in about 40 years* Radium D is transformed into the 
^ my product called radium E, which is half transformed in 
about 6 days. 

Effect of Temperatuke on the Aotiyitt 

A platinum plate several months after its removal from the 
emanation was placed in an electric furnace and heated for a few 
minutes to varying temperatures. Exposure for four minutes, 
fiiBt at 430X. and later at 800'' C, had little if any effect in 
altering either the aov ^ ray activity. The a ray activity was, 
however, almost completely removed by heating the plate to 
about 1050"* C, , while the ^ ray activity did not at the time show 
any change. This result shows clearly that the product which 
emits a rays is more volatile than the product which emits 
fi rays. 

This experiment is another example of the way in which 
differences in volatility of two products may be utilized to 
effect a partial separation of one from the other. 

We now come to another striking observation, The ^ ray 
activity of the platinum plate, though apparently unchanged 
immediately after the heating, began slowly to decrease, and 
finally fell to one quarter of the initial value. Subtracting this 
residual activity, it was found that the ^ ray product lost its 
activity exponentially, falling to half value in about 4*5 days, 

We may thus conclude that the heating of the active deposit 
had a double action i for not only was the a ray product (which 
will be shown to arise from the ray product, radium E) driven 
off, but about three quarteiB of the primaiy source, radium D, 
was also volatilized. 

We thus have the striking result that in a mixture of three 
successive products, the firet and third are mostly volatilized 
at a temperature of about 1000^ C, while the middle product is 
unaffected. It will be observed that the period of decay of the 
ray product (4,5 days), observed after heating, does not agree 
with the period of the same product (6 days) deduced from Uie 
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rise curve of FJg, 33. This diflEerence requires further inves- 
tigatioa. The 6 day period is probably the more correct value 
under normal coDditions. 

Separation of the a Ray Product by Bismuth 

The emanation from 30 railligrams of radiuin bromide was 
condensed in a glass tube and left there for one month. The 
active deposit remaining on the surface of the glass was then 
dissolved in dilute sulphuric acid and the solution laid by for 
about a year- During this interval the a ray activity steadily 
increased. By introducing a polished bismuth disc into the 
solution, the a ray product may be deposited electrochemically 
on the bismuth. By introducing several bismuth discs suc- 
cessively into the solution and allowing them to remain for 
several hours, the a ray product was mostly removed. On 
evaporating the solution to drj^ness, it was found that only 10 
per cent of the original a ray activity remained behind- 

The ^ ray activity of the solution was not altered by this 
process- The bismuth discs gave out only a rays, but no trace 
of /3 rays* This result shows that only the a ray product was 
removed. Radium D, as well as E, was left behind, for if some 
radium D had been deposited on the bismuth, it would have 
changed into radium E, and consequently some ^ rays would 
have been emitted from the bismuth disc, after standing for 
several weeks in order to allow time for D to change into E» 

No such effect^ however, was observed. The activities of 
these bismuth discs were tested in an a ray electroscope for 
over 200 days. The activity of each was found to fall off 
nearly exponentially, reaching half of the initial value after 
about 143 days. We may thus conclude that the sul)stance 
which emits a rays is a simple product, which m half tmna- 
formed in 143 days. This a ray product will \m called radium 
F, for it will be shown to be a successive product of nidinm E. 

The fact that radium E is the pai-ent of F is clearly brought 
out by the following experiment. 

A platinum wire coated with the active deposit of slow 
transformation was exposed for some minutes to a temperature 
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of over lOOO'^C. Most of the radium F was volatilized. The a 
ray activity of this platinum plate was then carefully examined 
for several weeks. The small a niy activity, observed imme- 
diately after removal from the furnace^ increased rapidly during 
the first two weeks and then more slowly. The gain of a ray 
activity with time is shown in Fig. 35- 



— Time, ia# Qay^ 
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Bise of ■ ray actiTitj on a ptatmum plate whkh hiw been hen ted to a tempera- 
ture auMcient to reinov^e most of the radium D and F preeept, Hadiuiu E ia 
left behind and chaitget into F. 

A curve of this character ia to be expected if radium E is the 
parent of F, The a€tion of the high temperature volatilized 
the greater part of D and F, but left E behind- The radium 
E was then transformed with a period of 4.5 days and changed 
into F, The a ray activity thus initially rose rapidly, due to 
the new radium F supplied by the transformation of E. The 
slow increase observed after some weeks, when most of the 
radium E present had been transformed, was due to the pro- 
duction of radium F by the small amount of D and E which 
was not volatilized from the platinum plate. 

We may thus conclude that radium E is the parent of 
radium F, 
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It has been previously shown that radium E is produced frora 
radium D, which itself does Bot emit ^ rajs. The small a raj 
activity observed initially when radium D is present in maxi- 
mum amount shows that radium D does not emit a rays. 
Radium D is consequently a ray less product. 

Summary of the Radium Products 

The analysis of the active deposit of slow change has thus 
disclosed the existence of three successive products of radium. 
The period of change of these products and some of their dis- 
tinctive physical and chemical properties are tabulated below. 
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The method for deducing the period of radium D will be con- 
sidered a little later. A sufBcient amount of radium E has 
not yet been collected to test whether it gives out 7 as well aa 
^ raySp But since in every other substance examined, these 
two types of rays always go together, it is almost certain that 
radium E gives out 7 rays. 

In the last chapter it was shown that the active deposit oi 
rapid change consists of the three successive products, radium 
A, B^ and C, It is thus natural to conclude that nidi urn D is 
derived directly from the transformation of radium C. It is 
difficult to show definitely that radium C is tlie parent of D. 
We know, however, that D must be derived from either the 
emanation or one of its products* and since the products A, B, 
and C are lineal descendants of the emanation* the most plausi- 
ble assumption is that the family of products D, £, and F are 
also lineal descendants of radium C, 

On this assumption, the various radium products, together 
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with their periods of transformation and tJie types of rays 
emitted, are shown diagramomtically below (Fig, B6). 

It is instructive for a moment to review briefly the series of 
changes exhibited by radium. The radium atom is a compam- 
tdvely stable one, and on an average only half the radium atoms 
break up in 1300 yeais- The a particle projected during the 
disintegration of the atom has a velocity slower than those from 
the radium products, and can only pass through 3,5 cms. of air 
before complete abBorption. The radium suffers a radical change 
on account of the loss of the a particle, and is transformed into 
a gas — the radium emanation — which is far more unstable 
than radium itself, for half of it breaks up in 3,8 days. After 
the expulsion of an a particle, the product radium A makes 

6-6-6- o (>- o d- 6- 
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Radium and its familj of producU, 

its appearance. This is the most unstable of all the radium 
products, for half of it breaks up in 3 minutes. 

The next product is radium B, with a period of 28 minutes. 
It has the peculiarity of being transformed witliout the emission 
of rays at all. This points either to a ti-ansformation by the 
rearrangement of the components of the atom without any loss 
of mass, or, as is more likely, to the emission of an a particle at 
a velocity too low to ionize a gas. It will be seen later that the 
a particle loses the property of ionization when its velocity falls 
below about one fortietli of the velocity of light, so that the a 
particle may be expelled at a considerable speed and yet show 
no ionization effects. The next sn Instance is radium C, which 
is the most remarkable of all the radium products, for in 
breaking up it emits all three types of rays* It would appear 
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as if the trausfonnation of C were accompanied by a most 
violent explosion in the atom, for not only is the a particle 
ejected with a greater speed than from any of the other prod- 
ucts, but at the same time ff particles are expelled with a 
velocity nearly equal to that of light. There is also an emission 
of very penetrating 7 mys. 

The a particle projected from radium C can traverse 7 cms. 
of air before complete absorption, while the a rays from the 
other products have a range not greater than 4-8 cms* After 
this violent atomic outburst, the residual atom^ radium D, is far 
more stable and breaks up without the appearance of rays. 

The next product is radium E, which emits only and 7 
rays. It has a coraparatively short life, but gives rise in turn to 
radium F, %vhich has a slow period of change. No further prod- 
ucts of transfomiation have been detected, and the interesting 
question of the final or end product of radium is reserved for 
discussion in Chapter VIII, 

Period of Change; of RADtUM D 

Radium D does not emit rays, and consequently neither Hb 
properties nor its rate of transformation can be determined by 
direct means. The following product, radium E, however, 
emits ^ rayRp and by noting the variations of its activity when 
in equilibrium we should be able to detect any variation in the 
rate of change of the parent product D. 

This is readily seen to be the case, for when equilibrium is 
reached, the number of atoms of E which break up per second 
will always be equal to the number of atoms of D breaking up 
per second. Unfortunately the rate of transforraation of D is 
so slow that no certain change in the equilibrium activity of E 
has been detected in the course of one year, and a long interval 
of time will probably be necessary to fix the period of D by 
direct measurement. 

It is of importance to form a rough estimate of its probable 
period. This can be deduced on certain assumptions which 
are probably approximately realized in practice. 

Suppose that a quantity of emanation is introduced Into a 
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closed vessel and left there to decay. Several hours after the 
introduction of the enmuation^ the amount of radium C which 
emits ^ rays reaches a maximum value, and then decays at the 
same mte aa the emanation. If gfj ia the niaximum number of 
^ particlea emitted per second from radium C at its maximum 
activity J the total uumher JVj emitted during the life of the ema- 
nation is very approximately given by iV\ = ?i, where X| m the 

Ai 

constant of change of the emanation. Suppose that the active 
deposit of slow transformation is allowed to remain undisturbed 
for about 50 days after the emanation has practically disappeared. 
Radium D and E will then be in equilibrium. Let q^ be the 
number of ff particleH emitted from D and E* Then i£ the 
transformation of radium D follows the ordinary exponential 
law with a constant X^, the toUil number N^ of ^ partieles 
emitted duiing the life of radium D is given as before by 

3/t = ^. But if each atom of radium C in breaking up 

As 
emits one ^ particle* the total number of fi particles emitted 
during the life of the emanation must be equal to the number 
of atoms of emanation originally present. The numljer of atoms 
of D formed by the emanation will also be equal to thin quan- 
tity, and if each atom of D gives rise to one of E, which breaks 
up with the expulsion of one ^ particle, we see that the total 
number of ^ particles expelled from C during the life of the 
emanation must be equal to the total number of particles 
expelled from E during the life of D. Consequently N^ =: N^^ 
and therefor© 

Xi qx ' 

It is not easy to measure directly the number of fi particles 
expelled either from radium C or E, hut on the assumption that 
the average ^ particle emitted from C or E produces about the 
same ionization in a gas, 

2! = ^, 
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where ?p {3 are the saturation ionization currents due to C and E 
respectively, measured under the same conditions in the same 

testing vesseL This ratio, v , can be readily determined, so that 

X ** 

the ratio -^ is known. Sutetituting the value of X^ for the 

emanation, X^ can be determined. 

Proceeding by this method, the writer^ deduced that radium 
D should be half transformed in about 40 years. This period 
is almost certainly of the right order, but from the nature of the 
assumptions, the value cannot pi-etend to be more than a first 
approximation to the truth. The main source of error probably 
lies in the assumption that the ff particles of radium C and E 
produce the same average ionization in the gas. 

As a criterion of the order of accuracy obtained in predicting 
periods of change by these means, it may be mentioned that, by 
a similar method, I deduced that the period of radium F was 
about one year. Actual ohsei-vation has since shown that this 
period is 143 days. I tliink that the period of D will certainly 
be found to lie between 20 and 80 years. 

Vahiation of the a AND ff Ray Actiyitt over Long 
Peeiods of ToiE 

We are now in a position to deduce the variation of the a 
and ^ ray activity for the active deposit over long intervals of 
time. Since radium E is transformed at a rapid rate compared 
with F, we may assume as a first approximation that D is trans- 
formed directly into F. The problem thus reduces to the fol- 
lowing: Given that the periods of two successive products ai'e 
40 years and 143 days respectively, find the number of atoms 
of each product present at any time. This is exactly equivalent 
to the practical case already considered on page 50 for the active 
deposit of thorium where the two changes had periods of 
11 hours and 55 minutes respectively. 

The ray activity of D and E after reaching its maximum 
will decrease exponentially, falling to half value in 40 years* 

1 Uutherford, PhiL Mag., Nor., 1904. 
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Using the equation discussed on i>age 51, it can at once be 
deduced that the number of atoms of radium F reaches it8 maxi- 
mum in about 2,6 years and that tins substance will ultimately 
decay pari pa»»u with the parent product I>> t\ e,, it will be 
half transformed about 40 yeai-s later. The curves shown in 
Fig. 37 give the relative numljer of atoms of E and F which 
break up per second at any time after the formation of the 
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€iirTe EE repreteoti the viriftlion ia the niimber of atonai of radiuni D break* 
ing up per a&cond. Curve F F repretent* the number of atoina of radium F 

breakiDf^ up per secomli 



deposit Since the activity of F is proportional to the number 
of atoms of F which break up per second, we see that the activ* 
ity of F will rise from zero to a maximum after 2.6 years, and 
will then decay with a 40 year period. 

The variation of the a ray activity with time, ia in gorni 
agreement with the theoretical curve over the range so far 
examined (See Fig, 33), 

It is of interest to note that the same a ray activity observed 
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9 days after the formation of the active deposit is again reached 
after an interval of about 180 years. 

The production by radium of the active deposit of slow trans- 
formation at once explains the strong radioactivit}'^ observed in 
rooms in which large quantities of radium have been used, even 
when tlie radium has been completely removed for some time. 
This effect has been observed by several ex penmen ters» and 
especially by those who have been occupied in the separation 
and concentration of large quantities of radium. 

The radium emanation released from the radium is trans- 
f erred by diffusion and convection currents throughout the 
whole laboratory, and far distant rooms into which radium prep- 
arations have not been introduced become permanently radio- 
active. The emanation is transformed in situ through the 
succession of products radium A, B, and C, and finally |*as9es 
into the active deposits of slow change. This matter is de- 
posited on the interior surface of rooms and on ever)' object in 
the building. For a given supply of emanation^ the a ray 
activity will be small at first, but will steadily increase for about 
three years. 

This residual activity on bodies is a source of considerable 
disturbance in radioactive work. Eve,* for example, found 
that eveiy substance examined in the Macdonald Physical 
Laboratory of McGill University showed an abnormally large 
natural activity. At the time of testing, this activity was 
al)OUt 60 times greater than that observed in the same lalx)ra- 
tory before the introduction of large quantities of radium into 
the building. All electroscopes made of materials exposed in 
the building had a large natumi leak due to the active deposit 
This can in part l>e removed by cleaning witli sandpaper or l^ 
solution in acids. Unless all electroscopes or testing vessels 
are made outside the laboratory to insure a small natural leak, 
measurement of very weak radioactivities is rendered almost 
impossible. When once a building has been infected, it does 
not serve any Immediate purpose to remove the radium, for the 



1 Etb I KatDTfe, Mftrcfa 16, 190S. 
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a ray activity will continue to increase for about three yearg 
and will la^t for huDdreda of years. 

For these reasons it is very advisable to reduce tbe escape of 
emanatiou into the air of a laboratory as far aa possible and to 
keep all radium salts in sealed vessels. 

Phese3«ce of the Active Deposit fn Radium 

Since radium D ie produced from radium at a nearly constant 
rate, it should gradually increase in quantity with the age of 
the radium. The presence of radium D la old radium can be 
detected in a very simple way* With a freshly prepared sample 
of radium^ continued boiling for five or six hours removes the 
emanation as fast as it is formed, and reduces the ^ ray activity 
arising from radium C to a fraction of one per cent of its 
maximum value when in radioactive equilibrium, 

A very different result is observed if an old preparation of 
radium is treated in a similar way. The writer had in his 
possession a small quantity of impure radium kindly presented 
by Professors Elster and Geitel four years before. 

After continued boiling, the activity could not be reduced 
below 8 per cent of the original amount, or about 9 per cent of 
the activity due to C alone. This residual ^ ray activity was 
due to the radium E stored up in the compound, 

The amount of mdium E will steadily increase with time, and 
will reach a maximum value when the same number of atoma of 
radiam C and radium E break up per second. The number of 
ff particles expelled per second from radium E will, under such 
conditions, be equal to the number expelled from radium C* 
Since the radium itself is transformed very slowly compared with 
radium D, the amount of radium D produced per year (measured 
by the ^ ray activity of radium E) should be about 1,7 per cent 
of the equilibrium amount. 

The ^ ray activity due to radium E sbould thus be about 
7 per cent of that due to radium C after the lapse of four years. 
The observed and calculated values (9 and 7 per cent respec- 
tively) are thus in fair agreement. 

By adding a trace of sulphuiic acid to the radium solution, 
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the radium was precipitated and tlie products D, E, F, which 
are sol able in sulphuric acid, remained in the solution. The 
filtrates thus contained a large part of the above three products. 
The radium F was removed from the solution by means of 
bismuth discs, and showed an activity to be expected from the 
age of the radium. 

Vaeiation op the Activity of Raditim with Time 

W© shaU see later that radium itself > apart from its products, 
is probably half transformed in about 1300 years, and conse- 
quentl}^ the number of atoms breaking up per second decreases 
exponentially according to this period. In consequence of the 
formation of the active deposit of slow change, the activity 
supplied by it will at first more than compensate for the de- 
crease in the activity of the radium itself. The activity will 
rise for several hundred years, but will ultimately decay expo- 
nentially with the period of the radium. 

When sufficient time has elapsed for approximate equilibrium 
tetween the mixture of products, the number of ^ particles 
expelled from the old radium will be twice that due to mdium 
C alone; for radium E will emit per second, under such con- 
ditions, the same number of ^ particles as radium C, 

It can readily be calculated from the theory of two changes, 
that the number of $ particles expelled from radium and its 
products will steadily increase until a maximum is reached 
after 226 years. After that period, the number will decrease 
nearly exponentially with a period of 1300 yeara* 

The variation with time of the number of ^ particles ex- 
pelled from radium is shown in Fig* 38* Curve BB* 

Radium and its family of rapidly changing products together 
emit four a particles for the one emitted from radium F< By 
calculation it can be shown that the number of a particles 
expelled from radium will reach a maximum after about 111 
years, and will then he about 1.19 times the number emitted 
from radium about one month old* The number, as in the case 
of the /3 particles, will ihen decrease and the period will be 
1300 years. 
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Curve AA shows the variation mth time of the number of a 
particles expelled from radium and its mixture of products. 
Curve CC represents the number of radium atoms breaking up 
per second- 

These calculations of the variation of the activity of radium 
with time depend upon the accuracy of the periods of change of 
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Curve A A representi the virifttion with time in the nmnlrer of a parti c lei ex- 
P«Ued from radiuiDt Curve B B reprqsontit the number of ^ particLea expeUed 
per second. Curve C C repreient* the number of aloraa of radium breaking 
up per iecondt 

radium and radium D. Any alteration in these values will to 
Bome extent alter the curves of variation of activity with time. 

Identity of RADitiM F with Radiotellueium 

Since the products D, E, and F are continuously produced by 
radium, they should be found in all radioactive minerals con- 
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tainmg radium, and in amounts proportional to the amount of 
radium in the mineraU It is now necessarj* to consider whether 
anj of these products have been previously separated from 
radioactive minerals and known by other names- 

We shall fii^t consider the product radium F, which will be 
shown to be identical with the very active subetance called 
radiotellurium, separated by Marckwald from pitchblende resi- 
dues* In endeavoring to estiibliah the indentity of two prod- 
ucts, the main criteria to be relied upon are : — 

(1) the identity of the radiations or characteristic emanations 
emitted by the products \ 

(2) the identity of the periods of change of the products j 

(3) the similarity of chemical and physical properties of the 
active products. 

The third criterion is initially of less importance than (1) or 
(2)^ since in most cases the active products are separated in a 
very impure state and the apparent chemical reaction may be 
largely modified by the presence of impurities. 

We have seen that the product radium F emits only a rays, 
has a period of about 143 days, and is deposited on bismuth 
from the active solution. RadiotcUuriom behaves in identically 
the same manner. In addition, the writer * directly compared 
the rates of decay of the activities of radiotellurium and radium F 
and found them to be the same witliin the limit of eiperi mental 
error. Each loses half its activity in about 143 days. The 
period of decay of radiotellurium has also been experimentally 
examined by Meyer and Schweidler and Marckwald* The former 
found a period of 135 days and the latter 139. Considering the 
difiScnlty of making accurate comparative measurements over 
such long intervals of time, the values obtained by the different 
obsei'\^ers are in remarkably good agreement. 

The writer abo found that the rays emitted from radium F 
had the same penetrating power as those emitted from an active 
bismuth plate coated with radiotellurium. It is known from 
the work of Bragg and others, that each product of radium 
emits a rays of a penetrating power, which is deiinite for each, 

* Hntherford : Phil. Mmg., Sept., 190S. 
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but varies considerably among the dififerent products. This 
equality in penetrating power thus supplies strong evidence in 
favor of the identity of the two products> 

We may thus conclude that the radio tellurium of Marckwald 
GontainH as its active constituent the product radium F ; or, in 
other wordsj rudiotellurium is a transformation product of 
radium. 

The methods of separation and concentration of nidioteU 
lurium used by Marckwaki are of special interest* The sepa- 
ration by Mme. Curie of radium from pitchblende in w^hich it 
existed in the proportion of less than one part in a million was 
in itself a notable performance j but the work of Marckwald in 
the separation of radiotelluriuni constitutes a still more stick- 
ing illuBtnttion of the possibility of chemically concentrating a 
radioactive subst^inco existing iu almost infinitesimal amount, 

Marckwald initially oteerved that a bismuth rod dipped into 
a solution of pitchblende residues became coated with a deposit 
which emitted only a mys. After tsome days, the active Bub- 
etance was in this way almost completely removed from the 
solution and obtiiined on the bismuth* The deposit on the 
bismuth was found to consist for the most part of tellurium^ 
and for this reason Marckwald called the active suljstanee radio- 
tellurium* Later Marckwald devised very simple and efficient 
means of separating the active matter from the tellurium^ and 
finally obtained a substance which, weight for weight, was far 
more active than radium. 

Five tons of uranium residues, corresponding to 15 tons of 
the Joachimsthal mineral, were worked up to extract the radio- 
tellurium from it^ and he finally obtained only 3 milligrams of 
the active substance. If plates of tin, copiier, or bismuth were 
dipped into a hydrochloric acid solution of this substance, 
they were found to be covered with a finely divided deposit. 
These plates were extremely radioactive, and gave marked ioniz- 
ing, photographic, and phosphorescent effects. As an illustra- 
tion of the enormous activity of this substance, Marckwald states 
that a weight of 1/100 of a milligram deposited on a copper plate 
4 sq. cms. in area lighted up a zinc sulpiiide screen brought 
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near it so strongly that the luminosity could be clearly seen by 
an audience of several hundred people. 

In consequence of the minute amount of working material, 
Marekwald has not yet Buccefided in purifying the active sub- 
stance Bufficiently to determine its spectrum* 

By means of a simple calculation, the activity of radium F, 
Le* of radiotellurium in a pure state, can readily be deduced. 
Let JVj be the numVjer of atoms of radium F in one gram of 
the radioactive mineral, and N^ the number of radium atoms. 
Radium and radium F are in radioactive equilibrium, and conse- 
quently the same number of atoms of each break up ptsr second* 



Thus, 



k,N, = X^N^, 



where Xj, X*j are the constants of change of nidium F and 
radium respectively* Now ntdium F is half iransformed in 
,38 years and radium in about 1300 years. Consequently 



.38 
1300 



= .00029. 



Now it is probable that the atomic weights of radium and 

radium F are not very difiEerent Consequently, for every gmm 
of radium in the mineral, there exists only .29 milligram of 
radium F< For equal weights, the number of a particles ex- 
pelled from radium F is 3400 times as great as the number 
expelled from radium itself, or 850 times as great as the num- 
ber expelled from radium about one month old, when it is in 
€quilibrium with its three rapidly changing a ray products, 

Asiiuming that the a particle from radium F produces about 
the same amount of ionization as the average a particle from 
radium, the activity of radium F measured by the electric 
method should be 850 times greater than that of radiiun. 

It has been found experimentally that tlie amount of radium 
in radioactive minerals is always proportional to their content 
of uranium and that for every gram of uranium there is present 
8.8 X 10^"^ gram of radium* 

The weight of radium F per gram of uranium is thus 
1.1 X 10-^*^ gram, and per ton of 2000 lbs., 0.1 milligram. From 
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15 tons of Joachitnsthal mineral, which contains about 50 percent 
of uranium, the yield of radium F should be 0,76 milligramB, 

The amount separated by Marckwald from this amount of 
pitchblende was about 3 milligrams. It is unlikely that the 
whole amount of radium F was separated, and the three milli- 
grams probably contain some impurity* The theoretical pro- 
portion of mdium F in the radioactive mineral is thus in good 
agreement with the experimental results. 

Although the proportion of radium F in minerals may appear 
extremely small, yet the other more rapidly changing products 
exist in still smaller amounts. The weight of each product 
present per ton of uranium is directly proportional to its period, 
so that the most swiftly clianging product is present in the 
smallest quantity. In the following table are shown the weights 
of each of the radium products present per ton of 2000 pounds 
of uranium in the mineral. 



FtqiIucM. 


Period, 


Weight in roiUJirTwn* per loa 
ot unulum. 


Radium 

Emanation 

Radium A 

B 

*^ C 

" D 

" E 

F 


ISOOyrara 
3>8 dayi 

3 Qiinulei 

26 " 

19 " 

40 year* 

dayt 


S40 tnilli^ami 

2.6 X l&-»miUigratni , 

1.4 X 10-<» 

IJ2 X 10-* 

fl X 10-^ 
10 

4,2 X 10-* 
J 



The products radium A, B, C, and E exist in far too small 
amounts to be examined by ordinary chemical methods, even if 
their short life allowed it Radium D, however^ is present in 
considerable quantity compared with mdium F^ and it should 
be possible to obtain a sufficient amount of it for a chemical 
examination. 

Polonium xmi RADioTELLURniM 

It will be remembered that the first active substance separated 
from pitchblende was found associated with bismuth and was 
called polonium by its discoverer^ Mme, Curie, 
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Several methods were devised for the concentration of the 
active material luixed with the bismuth, and Mme. Curie finally 
succeeded in obtaining an active substance comparable in activ- 
ity with radium. The polonium gave out only a rays, and ita 
activity was not permanent but gradually decreased. 

Both as regards the nature of its rays and its physical and 
chemical properties, polonium is Yery analogous to the product 
radium F and radiotellurium. There has been a considerable 
amount of discussion at various times as to whether the active 
constituent in radiotellurium is identical with that present 
in polonium* At first it was announced that the activity of 
radiotellurium did not decay appreciably, and it apparently 
behaved in this respect quite differently from polonium. We 
now know that radiotelluriuna does lose its activity, and fairly 
rapidly. 

If the two products contain the same constituent, their ac- 
tivities should decay according to the same period. Mme. 
Curie, however, has observed that some of her preparations of 
polonium do not lose their activity according to an exponential 
law. 

For example, a sample of polonium nitrate lost half its 
activity in 11 months and 95 per cent in 33 months. A sample 
of the metal lost 67 per cent of its activity in 6 months. These 
results are not at all concordant* The sample of the metal 
loses its activity slightly faster than radium F, while the nitrate 
at first loses it much more slowly. If these results are reliable, 
the divergence of the activity curves from the exponential law 
shows that more than one substance is present in the polonium 
experimented with by Mme. Curie- It is very probable that 
this second constituent is radium D. The presence of some of 
this substance, which gives rise to radium F, would cause the 
a ray activity to decrease at first more slowly than the normal 
rate when only radium F is present- 
Considering the similarity of polonium and radiotellurium in 
their chemical, physical, and radioactive properties and the 
probable identity of their periods, I think that there can be no 
doubt that the a ray constituent in polonium is the same as 
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that sejmrated by a different method by Marckwald, We may 
then conclude that nidiotelliiriura and polonium are both de- 
rived from the transformation of the radium atom.* 



Connection of Radiole^d with the Active Deposit 

We shall now describe some experiments which show con- 
clusively that the product radium D is the primary constituent 
of the radiolead, iirat separated by Hofmann from pitchblende 
residues. The early results of Hofmann, on the sepai'ation and 
properties of radiolead, were subjected to consideraljle criticisin, 
but tliere is now no doubt that to him belongs the credit of 
aepamtion of a new product from pitchblende, which proves to 
be the parent of radio tellurium and polonium- 

My attention was first drawn to the connection l)etween 
radiolead and the active deposit of radium by an examination 
of a specimen of radiolead kindly prepared for me by Dr. Bolt- 
wood of New Haven. This was found to give out initially an 
unusual proportion of ^ rays as compared with its a ray activitj% 
and the a ray activity was found to increase progressively with 
time. In these respects it behaved in a similar manner to a 
substance initially containing mdiuni D and E, in which the 
product radium F was being gradually formed^ thus giving rise 
to the increasing a ray activity. 

The connection of radiolead with radium D, E» and F has 
been conclusively proved by a chemical examination of the 
radioactive constituents found in radiolead and a determination 
of their periods of decay. It must be borne in mind that the 
name radiolead was given to the active sulBtance because it 
was first separated mixed with lead, but we now know that 
the active substances contained in it have no more connection 
witli lead than radium has with the barium from which it is 
finally separated. 

1 The (cl entity of the petite conKittuent of ndiotelluriiim and poloamm hw dow 
boett definite Jy settled. Mme. Cnne (Comptei «ndyt, Jan, 2&, 1 90ft) haii acctifatolj 
determined the Iqbh of activity of palonlum, nod found that it dftcnyed according to 
an exponenlial law with a period of 1 4C dayi. Thi» peHi>d of decay in prftclicatty 
identical with that found for radioteUurmm and radium F. 
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Hofmann, Gonders, and Wolfl * in the course of a eliemical 
examination of a epecimen of radiolead obtained the following 
results. Experiments were fijBt made on the effect of adding 
substances to a solution of radiolead and then removing them 
by precipitation. Small quantities of the platinum metals in 
the form of chloride were left in the solution for several weeks 
and then precipitated by formalin or bydroxylamine. All of 
these substances* after separation were found to give out a and 
^ rays. 

Most of the ^ ray activity disappeared in about six weeks, and 
the a ray activity in about one year. We shall see tliat the ^ ray 
activity is due to the separation of radium E, which decays to 
half value in 6 days, while tlie a ray activity is due to radium F, 
Thin conclusion is further confirmed by experiments on the 
effect of heat on the activity of these substances* At a full red 
heat, the a my activity was lost in a few seconds* This is in 
agreement with experiments on radium F which is volatilized 
at about 1000=^ C. 

Salts of gold, silver, and mercury, added to the solution of 
radiolead, were found to show only a ray activitj*- This is 
explained if radium F is alone removed. Bismuth salts, on the 
other hand, showed a and ^ activity, but the latter died away 
rapidly- This shows that bismuth removes both mdium E 
and F. 

The a ray activity of the radiolead is much reduced by pre- 
cipitation of bismuth in the solution, but gradually increases 
again with time. This result is exactly what is to be expected 
if radiolead contains radium D, E, and F. Radium E and F 
are removed with the bismuth, while D is left behind, and in 
consequence there is a fresh growth of radium E and F. 

The radioactive measureraenta made by Hofmann, Gonders, 
and Wolfl were unfortunately not very precise, but this want 
has been supplied by some recent careful measurements by 
Meyer and Schweidler*^ If radiolead contains radium D, E^ 
and F, the j8 ray activity due to E should decay to half value 

1 Hoftnann, Gonders, and Wolfl: Ann. d. Phy« , ?» p^ B15 (1904). 
> Meyer and Schwoidler: Wicn Ber., July, 1MS5. 

10 
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in 6 days, and the a ray actiTity due to F to half value in 
about 140 days. 

These results have been completely confinned by Meyer and 
Schweidler, who have accurately measured the rates of decay 
of the various products from radiolead. A series of palladium 
platen were immeiised in the radiolead solution* After removal 
the activity consisted of a and rays. The ray activity 
decreased exponentially with the time, falling to half value in 
6/2 days* Tlie ray product is thus identical with radium E, 
The a ray activitj', after some months^ fell off exponentially 
with a period of 135 days. The a ray product is thus identical 
with radium F, 

There is thus no doubt that radiolead some time after its 
preparation contains radium D, E, and F. No observations 
have so far been made to settle definitely whether radium D, E, 
and F are removed together with the lead or whether only ra* 
dium D is removed and the presence of radium E and F after 
some time is due to their production from radium D. If the 
bismuth is separated from the lead» it seems likely that nidium E 
and F would be removed with the former and that radium D 
alone would be removed with the lead. 

It is thus seen that the primary constituent in radiolead is 
the parent of radio tellurium and polonium. 

The connection of the radium products with radiolead is out* 
lined in the following table* 

Badium D == product in new radiolead. No raya. Half transformed 

in 40 years. 
Radium E gives out ^ raysj is separated with bismuth, iridium, 

and paliadium. Half transformed in 6 days. 
Eadium F == product in polonium and radiotellurium. Gives out 

only a rays. Volatile at 1000° C, and attaches it* 

self to bismuth and palladium. Half transformed 

in 143 days. 



These results have thus emphasized the importance of radium 
D as a new radioactive substance in pitchblende. 
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It has been shown that about 10 milligrams of radium D 
should be separated from the mineral for each ton of uranium 
present. A few weeks after separation the ray activity of 
this substance should be about 30 times as gi'eat as that of 
radium. A quantity of this substance would serve as a useful 
source of rays, and also as a very convenient means of obtain- 
ing radium F, A very active deposit of this substance could 
at any time be obtained by placing a bismuth or palladium plat# 
in tlie solution. It is to be hoped that this substance will he 
separated from pitchblende residues at the same time as radium, 
for in many respects it would prove as useful in experiments as 
radium itself. 



CHAPTER VI 



ORIGIN AND LIFE OF RADIUM 



Since radium itself continuously throws off a particles and 
gives rise to a radioactive gas, its amount must steadily de- 
crease with time. Radium, in this respect, must be considered 
as a radioactive product like the emanation, the only difiEerence 
being its comparatively slow rate of change* A given amount 
of radium left to itself must ultimately disappear as such, and 
after a series of tmus formations there will only remain the 
inactive substances produced by its decomposition. 

The time of observation has been far too short to fix the 
period of change of radium by direct experiment Accurate 
measurements of the activity will not supply any information 
of value on this point for a long interval, since the slow trans- 
formation products arising from the radium actually cause a 
steady increase of activity for several hundred years. 

There are several indirect methods which can he employed 
to deduce the prolmble period of radium, depending on (1) tlie 
number of a particles expelled per second, (2) the ol^served 
heating effect of radium, and (3) the observed volume of the 
emanation releaaed from it. 

MetJiod 1. We shall first consider the method based on the 
mte of expulsion of a particles. By measuring the charge 
carried by the a rays expelled from a thin film of radium, tlie 
writer* found that the total numter of a particles expelled per 
second from one gram of radium at its minimum activity was 
6*2 X 10^**, assuming that each a particle carries with it the 
usual ionic charge of 3.4 xlO~i*' electrostatic units. When in 
radioactive equOibrium with its family of rapidly changing 

1 Hytherford: FhlL Mjig,, Aug, lW)a. 
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products, the number of expelled particles is four times as 
great. 

The simplest assumption is that one a particle is expelled 
from each atom as it breaks up. Consequently 6.2 x 10^^ 
atoniE of radium break up per second* Now it has been found 
from data based upon experiment that one cubic centimetre of a 
gas, — hydrogen, for example, — at standard pressure and tem- 
peratiare contains 3.6 x 10^^ molecules. From this it follows 
that one gram of radium of atomic weight 225 contains 
3,6x10^^ atoms of radium. The fraction of radium which 
breaks up per second is 



6.2 X 10^* 



8.6 X 10^1 



= 1J2 X 10-", 



or 5.4 X 10-* per year. 

Like any other active product, the amount of radium must 
decrease according to an exponential law, so that the value of 
its constant of change \ is 5,4 X 10-^ (year)"^. 

From this it follows that half of the radium is transformed in 
about 1300 years. The average life of the radium atom w^hich 
is measured by 1/X is about 1800 years. 

Method 2, The calculation of the life of radium can also be 
based on the observed heating effect of radium, which will be 
shown later (Chapter X) to be a direct measure of the kinetic 
energy of the expelled a particles. From measurements of the 
velocity and mass of the a particle expelled from radium, th© 
average energy of motion, i mv^ of the a particle was found by 
the writer to be 5,9 X 10^ ergs. Now it is found expeii* 
mentally that one gram of radium emits heat at the rate of 
about 100 gram calories per hour. If this is due to the kinetic 
energy of the a particles, the Dumber of such particles that 
must be expelled per second is about 2.0 x 10^^> The number 
from radium itself is one quarter of this* Using the same 
method of calculation as before, it is seen that half of the 
radium is transformed in about 1600 years — a value not veiy 
different from that deduced by the first method. 

Method 3. We shall now consider ihe calculation of the 
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life of radium based on the observed volurae of the emanation 
released from one gram of radium. Ramsay antl Soddy found 
that this maximum volume was slightly greater than one eubie 
millimetre at standard pressure and tem|>erature. Now one 
cubic milliraeti-e of gas contains 3.6 x 10** molecules. The 
numlier of molecules of emanation produced per second is X 
times the cqiiilibnnm number present, where X is the constant 
of change of the emanation. Assuming, as is probably the 
case, that the emanation is a monatomio gas, and that each 
atom of radium in breaking up gives rise to one atom of emana- 
tion, the number -of atoms of radium breaking up per second is 
7,6 X 10***, Proceeding as before* this gives 1050 yeai^ as the 
period of radium. 

The first two methods involve the assumption of the number 
of atoms present in one cubic centimetre of a gas. The calcu- 
lation kised on the volume of the emanation can, however, be 
made in a different way without this assumption. If one atom 
of radium by the loss of one a particle is changed into one atom 
of emanation, the molecular weight of the latter must be at 
least 200, The value deduced from experiments on diffusion 
is about 100, but on page 85 some reasons have been given in 
support of the view that this is an underestimate. One cubic 
millimetre of the emanation thus weighs as much as 100 cmma. 
of hydrogen, t. e. 8.96 X 10"^ gi-anis. The weight of emanation 
produced per second is X times this amount, i, e- 1,9 x 10"" 
grams. The weight of emanation produced per year is thus 
6 X 10~* grams^ and tliis must be nearly equal to the weight of 
radium breaking up per year. This makes the period of radium 
about 1300 years. 

Considering the uncertainty attaching to the exact values of 
the datti used in these calculations, the periods deduced by the 
three methods are in good agreement. In calculations ^ve shall 
take 1300 years as the most probable value of the period of 
radium* 

Radium thus breaks up at a fairly rapid rate, and in the 
couitje of a few thousand yeai's a masn of nulium left by itself 
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would lose a large proportion of its activitjp Assuming that 
radium breaks up with a [jeriod of 1300 years, it can readily be 
calculated that after an interval of 26^000 years, only one mil- 
lionth of the mass of radium would remain unchanged* If we 
suppose, for illustration, tliat the earth was originally composed 
of pure radium, the activity observed in the earth 26,000 years 
later would be about the same as that ol^erved to-day in a good 
specimen of pitchblende. This period of yeai-s is very small 
compared with the age of the minerals of the earth, and unless 
the very improbable assumption is made, that the radium was 
in some way suddenly formed at a very late period in the 
earth's history, we are forced to the conclusion that radium 
must be continuously produced in the earth. It was early sug- 
gested by Rutherford and Soddy tlxat radium might be a disinte- 
^ration product of one of the radiotietive elements present in 
pitchblende. Both uranium and thorium fulfil tlie conditions 
required as a possible parent of radium. Both have atomic 
weights greater than that of mdiuni, and both are transfonned at 
a very slow rate compared with radium. A cursory examination 
shows tliat uranium is the most likely parent, since radium is 
always found in largest amount in uiuniuni minerals, while some 
thorium minerals contain very little radium. 

We shall now consider some of the consequences that should 
follow if uranium is considered to be the parent of radium. 

Several thousand years after the uranium has been formed, the 
amount of radium should reach a definite maximum value. Its 
rate of production by the uranium is then balanced by its own 
rate of disappearance. Under such conditions, the number of 
atoms of radium which break up per second is equal to the 
number of atoms of uranium which break up per second* Now, 
as far as observation has gone, uranium only emits one a par- 
ticle during its transformation into uranium X. The product 
umnium X does not emit a rays, but only ^ and 7 rays. On 
the other hand^ we have seen that radium itself and four of its 
products, viz., the emanation, radium A, C, and F, emit a rays. 
The number of a particles expelled from the radium, and these 
products of its transformation, should thus be five times the 
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numlier expelled from uranium. Assuming that the a particles 
fitjin the ratliiiin products produce about the same ionization 41s 
the a particle from uranium, the activity of a nulioacti ve tuineraU 
which consists mostly of uranium, should Ije about six times that 
of uranium itselL Now the best pitchblende sliuwg an activ- 
ity abont five times that of uranium* so that the theoretical 
result is appruximutely realized in practice. Until, however, the 
relative ionizations produced by the a particles from uianium 
and each of the radium products are accurately known, the 
relative activities to be exijected cannot be fixed with certainty, 

Anotlier conaet|uence of the theory is that tlie amount of 
radinm in any radioactive mineral should be always proportional 
to its content of uranium. This must hold in every case, pro- 
vided neither the uranium nor the mdium have been removed 
from the mineral by phyBical or chemical action. This interest- 
ing question has been experimentally attacked by Boltwood/ 
Strutt,* and McCoy,* and has yielded results of the highest 
importance* 

McCoy accurately compared the activities of different radio- 
active minerals, and showed that in every case the activity was 
very nearly proportional to their percentage content of uranium. 
Since, however, the radioactive minerals contain some actinium, 
and occasionally some thorium^ these results indicate that the 
activity of all tljese substances^ taken together, is proportional 
to the amount of uranium. Boltwood and Stmtt employed a 
more direct method, by determining the relative content of 
uranium and radium in radioactive minerals. The amount of 
uninium was determined by direct chemical analysis, while the 
amount of radium was determined by measurements of the 
amount of radium emanation released by solution of the mineraU 
The relative amount of the latter can be determined with great 
accuracy by the electric method, which is the most convenient 
method of comparing quantitatively the amounts of radium in 
different minerals. 



» Boltwood: NatOTO, May 25, 1904; PiviL Mag., April, 1905. 

■ Strutt: Tmws. Roy. 80c- A., 1905. 

* McCoj : Ber. d, d. chem. Gea , No. It, p. 2641, 1904. 
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The results of both these oteerYei-s show that there ia a nearly 
constant ratio between the amounts of radium and unmium ia 
every mineral examined, except in one case, which will be con- 
sidered later. Minerals were obtained from various local ities^ 
both in Europe and America, which varied widely in chemical 
composition and in the percentage content of uranium. The 
experiments of Dr, Boltwood of Yale Universitj', which have 
been made with great care and acGuracy, show a surpiiaingly 
constant ratio between the amounts of unmium and radium. 

A brief account will be gi\'cn of the methods employed by 
him in bis measure- 
ments. The percentage 
of uraniimi in the niiu- 
emlunderconsideiTition 
was first determined by 
chemical analysis- A 
known weight of the 
fin ely powdered mineral 
was placed in a glass 
vessel A (Fig. 39), and 
sufEcient acid intro- 
duced to dissolve it. 

The acid was then 
boiled until the mineral 
was completely dis- 
solved, and the emana- 
tion mixed with air was collected on the top of the column of 
water in the tube D. This emanation was then introduced into 
a closed electroscope of the tyi>e shown in Fig. 6, page 29, which 
was first exhausted. Air was then introduced until the gas 
inside the electroscope was at atmospheric pressure. On ac* 
count of the excited activity produced by the emanation, the 
rate of discharge of the electroscope did not reach a maximujn 
until about three hours after the introduction of the emana- 
tion* The rate of movement of the gold leaf of the elec- 
troscope was taken as a measure of the amount of emanation 
present, The emanations of thorium or actinium, released 
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from the mineral at the same time as the radium emanation, 
had» oil account of the rapid decay of their activity, completely 
disappeared before the introduction of the radium emanation 
into the electroscope. This process was repeated for all the 
minerals examined. 

Boltwood observed that some minerals had considerable eman- 
ating power, u e,^ the minerals lost some of their emanation 
when in tlie solid state. Under these conditions, the amount 
of emanation released by solution and boiling of the mineral 
would be less than the equilibrium amonnL The proper correc- 
tion was made by sealing up a known weight of the mineral in a 
tube for one month and then measuring with the same electro- 
scope the amount of emanation which collected in the air above 
the mineraL The sum of the two amounts gives tlie true 
equilibrium quantity of emanation corresponding to the radium 
present in the mineral. 

The results obtained by Boltwood are shown in the following 
table. The numbers in column I give, in arbitmry units, the 
amount of emanation released by solution and boiling; column II 
shows the percentage of the emanation which escaped into the 
air; column III shows the amount of umnium in the mineral; 
and column IV the numbers obtained by dividing the equiUb* 
Tium amount of emanation by the quantity of uranium present* 

If the amount of radium always bears a definite ratio to the 
amount of uranium, the numbers in column IV should be the 
same. With the exception of some of the monazites, there is 
a remarkably good agreement, and, taking into consideration 
the great variation in the amount of uranium in tlie different 
minerals, and the wide range of locality from which they wcflre 
obtained, the results afiford a direct and satisfactory proof that 
the amount of radium in minerals is directly proportional to the 
amount of uranium present. 

As an example of the confidence to be placed in this ratio as a 
physical constant for all radioactive minerals, Boltwood observed 
that some of the monazites contained a considerable quantity of 
radium, although the previous analyweB had not shown any 
uruuium to be present. A careful examination was made to 
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test this point, and it was found that uranium was present in 
the amount to be expected according to tlieory. The failure to 
detect the presence of uranium in the earlier analysis was due 
to the presence of phosphate. 

There is one interesting apparent exception to this constancy 
of the ratio between the amounts of uranium and radium* 
Danne recently found that considerable quantities of radium 
are present in certain deposits in the neighborhood of Issy 
rEvfique in the Sa6ne-et-Loire district, but that no trace of 
uranium could be detected. The active matter is found in 
pjTomorphite (phosphate of lead), and in clays containing 
lead, but the radium ia usually found in greater quantities in 
the former. The pyromorphite is found in veins of quartz and 
felspar rocks* The veins were always wet, owing to the pres- 
ence of springs in the neighborhood. The percentage of uranium 
in the pyromorphite varies considerably for different specimens, 
but Danne states that on an average one centigram of radium 
is present per ton. 

It seems probable that this radium has been deposited in the 
rocks after being carried from a distance by means of under- 
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ground springs. The presence of radium in this district is not 
surprising, for crystals of autunite have been found ahout forty 
miles distant. This result la of interest, for it suggests that 
radium can in some cases be removed from the radioajctive 
mineral by solution in water, and be deposited under suitable 
physical and chemical conditions some distance away. It also 
suggests tlie possibility that deposits containing a considerable 
proportion of mdium may yet be discovered in positions where 
the conditions necessary for tlie solution and re-deposit of the 
mdium are fevorable. 



Amount of Radiu^c in MrNEEALS 

The weight of radium in a mineral, per gram of uranium^ is 
thus a definite constant of considerable practical as well as 
tJieoretical importance. This constant was recently determined 
by Rutherford and Boltwood by comparison of the amount of 
emanation liberated from a known weight of uiuninite with 
that released from a known quantity of pure mdium bromide 
in solution. For the latter purpose, a known weight of nulium 
bromide was taken from a sample of radiura bromide obtained 
from the Quinin Fabrik, Bmunschweig, which had previously 
been found to give out heat at a mte of over 100 gram calories 
per hour, P. Cuiie and Laborde found that their pure i-adium 
chloride preparations gave out heat at the rate of about 100 gram 
calories per hour. We may thus conclude that the radium prep^ 
amtion employed was nearly pure- Thts known weight — about 
one milligram — was dissolved in water, and by successive dilu- 
tions a standard solution waa made up containing 10^ grams of 
radium bromide per cubic centimetre. Taking the constitution 
of radium bromide as RaBr^ and the atomic weight of radium as 
225, it was deduced that in each gram of uranium in the mineral 
the corresponcUng weight of radium was 8.8 x 10~^ gram.^ 

From this it follows that ,34 gram of radium is present in 
a mineral per ton of uranium. Since the radioactive minerals 

1 The first determiaation of thii constant by Ratherford and Boltwood (Amer. 
Jouru. ScL, July, 1905) gave a valae of 7,4 X 10""^. This was later found b;^ them 
to b« incorrect, owing to a precipitation of the radium in the itA&itArd Bolutioa, 
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from which radium is extracted usually contain about 50 per 
cent of uranium, the yield of radiuiD per ton of mineral should 
be about *17 gram, 

Aasuining, as a fii^t approximation, that the a particles from 
radium and its products, and from uranium, are expelled at tho 
same speed, the activity of the radium and ita family of rapidly 
chaoging products when in equilibrium with the uranium, 
should be four times that of uranium. Taking the activity of 
pure radium as about three million times that of uranium, the 
weight of radium required to produce this activity is 



3 X 10« 



= 1,33 X 10^ grams. 



The observed amount^ 3,8 X 10~' grams, is considerably 
smaller. The agreement between theory and experiment, how- 
ever, becomes ranch closer when we take into account the known 
fact that the average a particle from radium has a greater pene- 
trating power and consequently produces a greater number of ions 
in the gas than the average a particle expelled from uranium. 



Geowth of Radium in Ueanium Solutions 

Although the constancy of the ratio between the amounts of 
radium and uranium in all radioactive minerals, as well as the 
agreement between the theoretical and observed quantities, afiord 
very strong proof of the truth of the theory that uranium is the 
parent of radium, yet this conclusion cannot be considered as 
completely established until it lias been experimentally shown 
that radium gradually collects in uranium solutions originally 
freed from it. 

The rate of production of mdium on the disintegration theory 
can readily be estimated. The fraction of radium breaking up 
per year has been calculated on page 149 and shown to be about 
5*4 X 10^ per year. The amount of radium per gram of 
uranium in minerals has been shown to be 3.8 x 10*^" grams. 
Consequently^ in order to keep up the quantity of radium in a 
mineral at a constant amount, the rate of supply per year per 
gn^m of uranium must be 5,4 x 10^ x 3,8 X 10-? = 2 x 10"** 
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gmni. This represents the amount of radium formed per year 
from each gram of uranium. The presence of radium can readily 
be detected by ita emanation. Using a kilogmm of uranium, 
the amount of radium formed per year ig 2 x 10~^ gram* Th& 
emanation from this would cause a gold-leaf electroscope to be 
discharged in a few seconds^ while the amount of radium pro- 
duced in a single day should be easily measurable, 

Experimenta on the growth of radium in uranium were first 
undertaken by Soddy.> A kilogram of uranium nitrate in 
solution wjts employed. Thia was first chemically treated, to 
remove most of the small quantity of radium originally present, 
and was then allowed to stand in a closed vessel. The equilib- 
rium amount of emanation formed in the solution was then 
tested at intervals. Preliminary experiments showed that the 
rate of production of the radium was certainly far slower than 
the theoretical value, and at first little if any indication of pro- 
duction of radium was observed. In later experiments, how- 
ever, Soddy found that in the course of eighteen months, tlm 
amount of mdium in the solution had distinctly increased. 

The solution after this interval contained al>out 1,6 x 10*^ 
gram of radium. This gives the value of about 2 x 10"^^ as 
the fraction of uranium changing per year, while the theoreti- 
cal fmction is 2 x 10~*^ or 100 times greater than the observed 
amount 

Whetham also found a similar result, but concluded that the 
xato of production was faster than that observed by Soddy. On 
the other hand, Boltwood finds no certain evidence of the growth 
of radium from uranium, although an extremely minute quan- 
tity Wiis detectable in his apparatus* In his experiments, 100 
gninis of uranium were obtained almost completely free from 
radium b}^ fnictlonal crj^stalHzation. After this treatment, no 
trace of radium could be detected in his uranium solution, 
although he could with certainty have detected tlie presence of 
1p7 X 10"" grams* 

After standing for a year, no effect was produced by the 
emanation in his electroscope, which was of the same sensitivc- 

1 Soddy t Katurc, May 12, 1904, Jan. 19, 1905; Phil Mag., June, 1905. 
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neas as in the first experiments. Such a result shows that 
uniniuin, when purified in the manner adopted by Bolt%vood, 
certainly does not, in the course of a year, grow a measurable 
quantity of radium, and that the quantity is not more tlian one 
thousandth of the theoretical amount 

Although the experimental evidence is somewhat conflicting^ 
I think there can be little douht that the uranium of Sodfly did 
show a growth of radium^ although only a fraction of the 
amount to be expected tlieoretically. So far as is know^n at 
present, uranium breaks up with the expulsion of an a particle 
and produces uranium X, which has a period of 22 days and 
emits only ^ and 7 rays. No further active product has been 
detected, so that we are nnable to say what further stages of 
disintegration appear before radium is formed. If, for example, 
the disintegration product of UrX is a rayless substance with 
a very slow period, the slow rate of production of radium by 
uranium is at once explained. Suppose, for example, that the 
uranium, as in the experiments of Boltwood, was carefully puri- 
fied. It is probable that the rayless product w^ould be com- 
pletely removed from the uranium* Before radium could be 
produced at an appreciable rate, the intermediate rayless prod- 
uct must be formed in some quantity. If tlie rayle&s product 
had a period of several thousand years, an interval of several 
years would be required before the appearance of radium could 
be detected. 

Such an hypothesis of an intermediate transition product 
would also account for the discrepancy between the experi- 
ments of Soddy and Boltwood. In the experiments of the 
former, the trace of radium initially oteen ed in the uranium 
was piirtly removed by the precipitation of barium in the 
uranium solution. This may not have removed the inter- 
mediate product which had been collecting in the uranium for 
several years. Consequently, the unpurified solution used by 
Soddy was better suited to show the production of radium than 
the carefully treated solution used by Boltwood. 

I think that there can be no reasonable doubt that the pure 
n nullum solution will ultimately show the presence of radium, 
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althougli an interval of several years may be required befoi'e the 
amount formed is detectable. 

The changes occurring in uranium which lead to the pro- 
duction of radium are shown below. 

Uranium. 

i 
Uraniura X, 

i 
One or more unknown transitiou substances with long 

periods of trans form ation« 

i 
Radium and its family of products. 

There can be little doubt that the intermediary product or 
products between uranium X and radium will ultimately be sepa- 
rated chemically. Supposing that there is only one intermediary 
product^ it is not unlikely that this will prove to be ray less in 
character. The presence of such a product could be detected 
by its property of producing radium initially at a constant rate. 
If, for example^ the unknown product were completely separated 
from an amount of radioactive mineral which contained a kilo- 
gram of uranium, it would produce radium initially at the rate 
of about 4 X 10"^ gram per year, or 10^ of a gram per day. 
This latter amount is easily measurable, and consequently a 
proof of the production of radium by this suljstance should only 
require observations extending over a few weeks. 

The position that radium holds in regard to uranium is unique 
in chemistry. For the first time it is possible to predict accu- 
rately the amount of one element present when tJie quantity of 
another is known. In seems probable that such relations will 
ultimately be extended to include all tlie radioelementa and 
their products, and possibly also some of the apparently non- 
radioactive substiinces; for it is remarkable how certain ele- 
meuts are always found together in mineral deposits in about 
Ithe same relative amounts, although there is no apparent chem- 
ical reason for their association. 



CHAPTER VII 



TRANSFORMATION PRODUCTS OF UEANITJM AND ACTINIUM, 
AND THE CONNECTION BETWEEN THE RADIOELEMENTS 

We have in previotis chapters analjEed in some detail the 
series of transformations that take place in thorium and radium. 
As the two other radioactive guhatances, uranium and actinium, 
are also of interest in this connection, a brief review will now 
be given of the changes taking place in them. 

Changes in Uranium 

Uranium products give out a^ fi^ and 7 rays, but no definite 
evidence has yet been obtained that uranium gives off an ema- 
nation. In this respect, it appeals to differ from thorium, 
radium, and actinium. It is, however, possible that a closer 
investigation may yet disclose the presence of an emanation 
with a very short life. If an emanation were emitted which 
lasted for less than a hundredth part of a second, its detection 
by the electric method would be extremely difficult- 

Only one direct transformation product, called uranium X, has 
80 far been observed in uranium. The separation of this sub- 
stance was first effected by Sir William Crookes ^ by two dis- 
tinct methods. Ammonium carbonate in excess was added to 
a uranium solution and the uranium precipitated, A light 
precipitate remained behind which contained the UrX, Crookes 
used the photographic method and cbser^^ed that the uranium, 
after this treatment, was photographically almost inactive, 
while the pi-ecipitate containing the UrX, when compared with 
an equal weight of uranium, had a very intense photographic 
action. The explanation of this was made clear by later ex- 
periments, UrX gives out only ff rays, which, in the case of 
umnium, produce far more photographic action than the easily 

1 Crookea: Proc. Eoy. Soc., Ixvj, p. 409 (1900), 
II 
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absorbed a rays. The removal of UrX does not in any way 
alter the a my activity of uranium, measui'ed by the electric 
method, but completely removes the ray activity. 

The Becond method uaed by Crookea waa to dissolve uraiiium 
in ether, when the uranium divides itself unequally between 
the ether and water present. The water fraction contains all 
the UrX, while the ether fraction is photographically inactive. 

Still another means of separation of UrX was used by Bee- 
quereh^ A small quantity of a barium salt was added to a 
uranium solution, aud then precipitated by the addition of sul- 
phuric acid- The dense barium precipitate carries down the 
UrX with it, and, after several successive treatments, the UrX 
is almost completely removed from the uranium- Becquerel 
first noted that the UrX loses its activity after some time, while 
the uranium recovers its lost activity- 

The rate at which UrX loses its activity was determined 
by Rutherford and Soddy, The decay curve, like the decay 
curves for simple radioactive products, is exponential, and 
UrX loses half its activity in about 22 days. The recovery 
curve of uranium measured by the ^ rays, due to the fresh 
production of UrX in the uranium, is complementary to the 
decay curve. 

From analogy with the corresponding results observed in 
thorium and radium, we may thus conclude that uranium pro- 
duces the new product UrX at a constant rate. Since the a 
ray activity is unaffected by the removal of UrX, it seems 
probable that the uranium atom breaks up with the emission 
of an a particle and then becomes the atom of UrX. This 
in turn breaks up with the expulsion of a particle p The 
product resulting from the transformation of UrX is either 
inactive, or active to such a feeble degree that its transformation 
cannot be directly followed by the electric metliod. 

The changes taking place in uiamum are diagrammatically 
illustrated below. 



1 Becqoerelt Comptes rendiu, cx3cxl, p. 137 (1900) ; cxixiu, p. 977 (1901), 
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a particle 
tTraaium atom y ray 

Atom of TJrX — >B particle 

It has been pointed out in the last chapter that UrX probably 
undergoes one or more further changes of a long period, possi* 
bly rayless iu character, and is finally transformed into radium. 

There are seveml poiats of interest in connection with the 
j8 ray activity exhibited by uranium. Meyer and Schweidler^ 
drew attention to some remarkable variations of the ^ activity 
of uranium during cr}'Staliization under various conditions. 
This activity varies in a most capricious manner, as if the 
process of crystallization had some direct effect on the rate 
of tmnsformation of UrX, Some later experimenta made by 
Dr, Godlewski ^ in the laboratorj^ of the writer finally led to 
a simple explanation of these puzzling phenomena observed by 
Meyer and Schweidler. 

Some nranium nitrate was heated and sufficient water added 
for complete solution. A small dish containing the heated 
solution was then placed under a ^ ray electroscope* The ^ 
ray activity of the solution remained sensibly constant during 
the cooling of the solution, but the moment ciy^s tall izat ion com- 
menced at the bottom of the dish, the ^ ray activity increased 
rapidly, and reached several times its initial value at the com- 
pletion of the crystallization. After reaching a maximum, the 
activity gradually diminished again, and about a week later 
had reached a value equal to that of the uranium nitrate before 
solution, 

Anotlier simple experiment was then made. A cake of 
crystals so formed was removed from the dish immediately 
after crystallization was completed, and inverted under the elec- 
troscope* The ^ ray activity was much less tlian for the 
other side of the cake, and gradually increased again to the 

1 Mej€r and Schweidlcr: Wiea Ber,, cxiii, Julji 1904. 
» Godlewski; Phil Mag., July, 1905. 
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normal value. The explanation of this result is as follows. 
UrX is more soluble in water thao uniiiium itselL When the 
cr}'5itallization starts at the bottom of the dkh, the UrX is 
pushed towards the surface of the solution- The y3 rays enter- 
ing the electroscope have on an average to pass through a less 
depth of uranium than before. The ^ ray activity will tlius 
increase until the cr3^stallization is complete. The lower sur- 
face of the plate of crystals will contain less than the normal 
amount of UrX, and consequently will show a smaller ray 
effect. The gradual decrease of the ff my activity of the 
upper surface, and the increase of activity of the lower, appears 
to 1)6 due to a diffusion of the UrX througli the mass of 
crystals. This process continues until the UrX is again uni- 
formly distributed throughout the crj'stalline mass. This dif- 
fusion takes place comparatively rapidly even in a plate of 
completely dry ci^^stals. An effect of this kind, ^vhich is quite 
likely to occur in any mixture of products differing in solu- 
bility, shows how much care is necessary in interpreting varia- 
tions of activity in a mass of substance which has just been 
subjected to chemical treatment. 

The fact that UrX is more soluble in water than nranium 
can he simply utilized to effect a partial separation of UrX, 
If uranium nitrate is dissolved in a slight excess of water, the 
liquid left on tlie surface after crj^stallization contains a large 
fraction of the total amount of the UrX originally present in 
the uranium. 

Changes ts Actinium 

Shortly after the discovery of radium and polonium^ Debieme 
noted the presence of a new radioactive substance in pitch- 
blende residues which he called actinium. This was removed 
from the radioactive mineral with the thorium, but can be 
separated from it by suitable methods. Veiy little was known 
for several years about the radioactive peculiarities of this sub- 
stance. In the meantime, Giesel had independently observed 
that a new mdioactive substance w^as removed with the lantha- 
num and cerium piBsent in the radioactive mineral. This 
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Bubstanca emitted very fi'eely a short-lived eroanation, and it 
wati for thk reason that he first termed it the ^"emanating 
substance " — a name which was later changed to "enianium/' 
Debierne found that actinium gave out an emanation which lost 
half its activity in 3.9 seconds. Later work liy various ob- 
servers has shown that the emanation and the excited activity 
produced by emanium and actinium have the same rates of 
decay- 

The active constituent present in the actinium of Debierne 
is thus identical with that in the "emanium *' of Giesel, and the 
original name ^"actinium" will in consequence be used for this 
substance. Actinium has not yet been eepamted in a suffi- 
ciently pure state to examine its atomic weight or spectrum. 

Very active preparations of actinium have already been ob* 
tained by Giesel and Debierne, and it seems probable that in 
the pure state actinium will prove to be of the same order of 
activity as radium. The emanation is given out very freely 
from the preparations of Giesel, and excites phosphorescence 
on a zinc sulphide screen brought near it The phenomenon 
of scintillations is shown by actinium rays to an even more 
marked degree than by the a rays of radium. The continuous 
and rapid emission of a short-lived emanation from actinium 
can be simply illustrated by a very striking experiment, A 
small quantity of actinium, enclosed in a paper envelope, is 
placed on a zinc sulphide screen. The a particles emitted from 
the mass of the substance are stopped by the paper, but the 
emanation readily diffuses through it into the surrounding air- 
The a particles expelled from the emanation produce luminosity 
in the zinc sulphide screen. On examination with a lens^ this 
light is seen to be made up of a multitude of brilliant scintilla- 
tions. A puff of air removes the emanation, and the luminosity 
disappears for a moment, but retnms almost immediately as a 
fresh amount of emanation is supplied. The luminosity rapidly 
spreads from the actinium over the screen by the process of 
diffusion. The slightest current of air produces a marked wav- 
ering effect on the luminosity and displaces the luminosity in 
the direction of the air current. 
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Actinium gives out a, /3, and 7 myn. These radiations have 
heen examined by GodlewskiJ The j8 rajs are apparently 
fairly homogeneous, and have less power of penetration than the 
corresponding rays from other active suhBtiinees. This shows 
that the ^ particles are all projected at ahout the same velocity, 
and that this velocity is lesfl than that of the average ff rays 
from other substances* 

The 7 rays also have much less penetrating power than those 
from radium. It seems not unlikely that the absence of veiy 
penetrating 7 rays is connected with the absence of swiftly 
moving particles, for it is probable that the ^ particle, which 
is projected from nwlium with a velocity nearly that of light, 
will give rise to a more penetrating pulse than one projected 
at a much lower speed. 

In radioactive properties, actinium shows a remarkable simi- 
larity to thorium. It emits a short-lived emanation, and this 
is transformed into an active deposit which is concentrated on 
the negative electrode in an electric field. 

The activity of the deposit obtained by a long exposure to 
the emanation subsequently diminishes, and ten minutes after 
removal from the emanation, decays exponentially with a period 
of about 34 minutes. Miss Brooks * showed that the curves of 
excited activity for a short exposure exhibited the same general 
behavior as the corresponding curves obtained for the active 
deposit of thorium. The activity at first increased, passed 
through a maximum after about 8 minutes, and finally decayed 
exponentially, with a period of S4 minutes. 

These results admit of the same explanation as in the case of 
the active deposit of thorium. The emanation which gives out 
a rays changes into a rayless product, actinium A, which is 
half transfonned in 34 minutes. This changes into another 
substance called actinium B, which is half transformed in 
about 2 minutes, and emits a* ^, and 7 rays. 

The choice of the 2 minute period for actinium B rather than 
for actinium A foUowed from an oliservation of Miss Brooks. 

* Gocllewijkj^ Phil Mn^., Sept., 1905. 
A Mki UfQQki: Pbil. Mag., ^pt., 1904. 
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The active deposit, obtained on a platinum plate, was dissolved 
in hydrochloric acid* The solution was then electrolyzed^ and 
an active substance which emitted a rays was obtained on one 
of the electi"odes. This lost its activity exponentially with 
the period of about 1*5 minutes* This result shows that 
actinium B^ which emits mys» must have the shorter period* 

The analogy with thorium became still closer when God- 
lewski* and Giesel* independently separated from actinium a 
very active substance called actinium X. Tliis was effected 
by precipitation with ammonia in exactly the same way as is 
required for the separation of ThX from thorium. The actin- 
ium X after precipitation of the actinium remains behind in 
the filtrate mixed with actinium A and B. Godlewski found 
that actinium X lost its activity exponentially with a period of 
about 10 days. The actinium^ freed from actinium X, at the 
same time recovered its activity. There are, however, several 
interesting points of difference in the chemical separation of 
actiniam X and ThX from their respective elements. In the 
case of thorium, thorium A and B ar^ only slightly soluble in 
ammonia, and consequently are not removed with the ThX* 
Quite the reverse holds for actinium. The active deposit is 
readily soluble in ammonia, and consequently is separated with 
actinium X. 

After removal of actinium X by successive precipitations, the 
actinium itself retains only a small proportion of its normal 
activity, while in the case of thorium, the residual a ray activity 
is about one quarter of the totaL It seems probable tliat, if the 
actinium were completely freed from actinium X and its sub* 
sequent products, the element itself would show no activity 
measured by the a or rays, or, in otlier words, that actinium 
itself is a myless product* From the results of Huhn, dis- 
cussed on page 168, it has already been pointed out that thorium 
freed from nwlio thorium may also prove to be a rayless substance.® 

1 Godkwtki : I'hiL Slag.* July, liOS. 

^ Giemli Jfthrbuch. t1. HftdioftfEtivitit, i, p. 358 (1904). 

* Hflhii (N&tnrv, April 12, iWG) hfl« recentl? septrated anotfaer prodact from 
actLuiaiti whiclThe fajw cftlled "' rsidiofu'tiitimn." Tluft prtKJurt i^ mterme^liate between 
a£liaium and aetiuium E, «tntts a rm)i, oad hm a perjml of ttaniformation of aljout 
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Godlewski showed that the emanation from actinium was a 
direct product of actinium X, and not of actinium iteelf. In 
this respect, ThX and actinium X have very similar properties. 
The transformations taking pkee in actinium are shown iu 
Fig. 40. 

On comparison of the changes taking place in actinium and 
thorium (see Fig. 41) the similarity in the succession of changes 
in the two subetances is very noteworthy. Not only are the 
products equal in number, but the corresix>nding products are 
closely allied in general chemical and physical properties* The 
active deposit of actinium differs somewhat from that of thorium 
Oa/e. O^t Oct fit 



Km. 40. 
Aetinium and iti f a^mily of producti. 

in the ease witJi which it is dissolved by various solutions and 
the lower temperature at which it is volatilized. 

This similarity in the radioactive changes of the two sub- 
stances indicates that the atoms of actinium and thorium, while 
chemically distinct^ are very similarly constituted, and tliat^ 
when once the process of disintegration is started, the atom of 
both substances passes through a similar succession of changes. 

Connection between the Radioelements 

The series of transformations taking place in the radioele- 
ments are shown in Fig- 41.^ 

so dajTB, Actinium it^eli is a rayles* prtxtnct. Godlctwctki had unkoowingly «iep*r»red 
Ihifi product from bii actiiiium, for otherwise the actinium would have emitted « raja, 
due m the presence of raiUoactinium. LeTiu has found that actvofum X do«s not «mit 
$ rays. The ^ rays fr<jm actinium ariao only from the product actiiiium B. 

1 Id the diagium (Fig. 41}} the products imdtothoHuni, radioactiaium, should be 
btroduced between tlionum aud thorium X, actiuium and actinium X^ respectively. 
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The substances thorium, rndium, and actinium eaJiibit many 
interesting points of similarity in the course of their transfor- 
mation. Each gives rise to an emanation wliose life is short 
compared with that of tlie primary element iteelf. Such experi- 
ments aa have yet been made, indicate that these emanations 
have no definite combining propertiesi but belong apparently 
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The radJoelemeiiU taid their family of product!* 

to the helium-argon group of inert gases- In each case, the 
emanation gives rise to a non- volatile substance which is depos- 
ited on the surface of bodies and is concentrated on the nega- 
tive electrode in an electric field* The changes in these active 
deposits are also very similar, for each gives rise to a ray less 
product, followed by a product which emits all three 1^ pes of 
rays. In each case, also, the rayless product has a longer period, 
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or, in other words, is a more stable substance than the ray 
prcMluct wlsich results from it« trangformation* 

The dinintegration of the corr^ponding producta thorium B, 
ECtiniuni B, and radiuni C is of a more violent character than 
in observed in the other products, for not only is an a particle 
expelled at a greater speed, but a particle is also thrown 
off at great velocity- After this violent explosion within the 
atom, the resulting atomic system sinks into a more permanent 
state of equilibrium, for the succeeding products thorium C and 
actinium C liave not so far been detected by radioactive methods, 
while radium D is transformed at a very slow rate. 

This similarity in the properties of the various families of 
products is too marked to be considered a mere coincidence, 
and indicates that there is some underlying law which governs 
the successive stages of the disintegration of all the radioele- 
meots. The transformation products mark the distinct stages 
in the career of disintegration of the atoms, and represent the 
halting places where the atoms are able to exist for an appre- 
ciable time before again breaking up into other more or less 
stable configurations. 

The interesting question arises whether the atom after losing 
an a particle is able to exist for a short time in more than one 
stable form* After the expulsion of an a particle with explo- 
sive violence, there must result a rearrangement of the parts of 
the atom to form a permanently or temporarily stable system. 
It is conceivable that more than one fairly stable arrangement 
may be possible, and, in such a case, two or more products of 
disintegration must be produced in addition to the expelled a 
particles. These stable atomic systems, although of equal 
atomic weights, would exhibit differences in chemical properties, 
and it should I>e possible to separate them from one another. It 
is not necessary that these products sliould be formed in equal 
amount- One might exist in comparatively large amount 
comjjared with the others. 

There is in addition another possibility to be bom© in mind. 
The violent disturbance in the atom resulting in the expulsion 
of an a particle may cause an actual Ijreaking up of the main 
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atom into two parts, and thus give rise to an equal number of 
atoms of different atomic weights in addition to the a particle* 
For example, aiich an effect might arise during the violent 
disintegration of radium C or thorium B, 

So far, it has not been found necessary to choose between 
these theories to explain the transformation products of the 
different elements- The disintegration in each case results in 
the appearance of only one substance in addition to the expelled 
particles. It is not unlikely, however, that a still closer exami- 
nation of the radioelementa may show the existence of prod- 
ucts which lie outside the main line of descent. The method 
of electrolysis has already proved of great value in separating 
products of the transformation of radioeleinents which are pres- 
ent in infinitesinml amount in a sohiLion, and its possibilities 
in this direction are by no means exhausted. 

Rayless Teaksformations 

We have seen that the great majority of the products break 
up with the expulsion of an a particle; in addition, a small 
number emit a fi particle with its accompaniment the 7 rays, 
while a few emit only a particle. There is also a special 
chiss of product which does not emit rays at alL 

It has been shown that two of these rayless products exist 
in radium and actinium, and probably two in thorium. The 
method of showing the existence of such rayless products and of 
determining their physical and chemical properties has already 
been discussed in previous chapters. Since a rayless product 
does not emit any ionizing type of radiation, its presence can 
only be observed indirectly by examination of the variation in 
the amount of the succeeding product. By such methods, we 
are enabled not only to determine the period of change of the 
luyless product^ but also its more marked chemical and physical 
properties. 

These products ai-e apparently similar in all respects to the 
ray products, with the exception that there is no evidence of the 
emission of a or ^ particles* They are unstable substances 
which break up according to the same law as the other active 
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producta, and give rise to another substance of different phys- 
ical and chemical properties. 

There are two general ways of regarding the transformation 
of a raylesa product. In tiie first phice, it may be supposed 
that the tranafoi-mation consists, not in an actual expulsion of 
a part of the atomic system^ but in a rearrangement of the 
component parts of the atom to form a new temporarily stable 
system. On such a view, the atom of the ray less product has 
the same atomic weight as the succeeding product, but differs 
from it BO materially in atomic configuration that the physical 
and chemical properties are quite distinct The two products 
may thus he considered to be somewhat analogous to the case 
of an element like sulphur, which exists in two distinct forms. 
This analogy is, however, only superficial, for the atoms of the 
products possess entirely different chemical and physical proper- 
ties whether in the solid state or in solution* 

On the other hypothesis, the transformation of a rayless prod- 
uct is supposed to be similar in cliaracter to that of a ray 
product^ the only difference being that the a particle is not 
expelled with sufficient velocity to produce appreciable ioniza- 
tion of the gas. There is an actual loss of mass during the 
transformation, but this loss cannot be detected by the electric 
method. In the light of some experimental results, discussed 
in Chapter X, such an explanation appears not improbable. It 
is there shown that when the velocity of the a particle falls 
below about 40 per cent of the maximum velocity of the swift- 
est a particle from radium, viz., that expelled from radium C, 
the photographic, phosphorescent, and ionizing projierties of the 
a particle become relatively very small. Since the a particle 
from radium C is projected with a velocity of about 1/15 the 
velocity of light, it is seen that an a particle may l>e projected 
from matter at a great speed, and yet produce a compamtively 
weak electrical effect compared with that produced by a particle 
projected at twice its velocity. The a particle from radium C 
produces about 100,000 ions in the gas before it is al:»8orhed, 
and consequently the electrical effect due to the charged a par- 
ticles alone would be insignificant in comparison with that due 
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to the ionization of the gas by the passage of the swift a particle 
through it Remetnbering that a rajless product is generally 
followed by a product which emits high velocity a particlesi, 
the strong ionization effect due to the latter would tend to 
mask isompletely the small electrical efifect due to the niyless 
product alone» even if it emitted charged a particles ut slow 
velocity* 

It is difficult to devise experiments to decide which of these 
two hypotheses as to the nature of a rayless transformation is 
oorrectj but the view that there is an expulsion of an a particle 
at too low a velocity to be detected by ordinary means has many 
points in its favor. 

Properties op the Products 

We have seen that, with a tew exceptions^ the products of 
transformation of the radioelements exist in too small quanti- 
ties to he ever detected hy direct measurement of their weight 
or volume. Even though the products exist in infinitesimal 
amount in the parent matter, the property of emitting ionizing 
radiations serves not only to measure their rate of tiBJisfonna- 
tion, hut also to deduce some of their physical and chemical 
properties. 

The electric method has been utilized as an accurate means 
of qualitative and quantitative analysis of radioactive matter 
which is present in extraordinarily small amount. The pres- 
ence of 10-^" gram of a slowly changing soljstance like radium 
can easily be observed, while in the case of more rapidly chang- 
ing matter like the thorium emanation, one hundred millionth 
of this small amount is readily detectable. In fact, as has Ijeen 
previously pointed out, the electric method is easily caimble 
of showing the presence of mdioactive matter in which only 
one atom breaks up per second, provided that a high velocity 
particle is expelled during the transformation. 

With the aid of the electroscope, the range of possible appli- 
cation of chemical methods of separation has been enormously 
extended. It has been found that the ordinaiy methods of 
chemical separation of substances, whether depending on dif- 
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farences in solubility or volatility, or upon electrolysis, still 
apply to matter existing in infinitesimal proportion* For the 
detection of minute amounts of active matter, the electroscope 
far transcends in delicacy the balance or even the spectroscope, 

The study of radioactivity has thus indirectly furnished 
chemistry witli new methods of atLick on the properties of 
active matter existing in extremely small quantity. Much still 
remaiuB to be done in this new field of work whose importance 
is not as yet sufficiently recognised, 

Attention hm ah-eady Ijeen drawn to the radicid alteration in 
properties of successive transformation products. This is well 
exemplified by the transformation of radium into its emanation 
and of the emanation into the active deposit. Each of these 
substances is entirely dissimilar in physical and chemical nature 
to the otheiB, and, but for other evidence, it woukl he difficult 
to believe that these substances were derived from the direct 
transformation of the radium atom. 

The atom at moBt stages of ite disintegration loses an a 
particle, which has an apparent mass about twice that of the 
hydrogen atom* This decretise in the mass of the atom of 
about one per cent gives rise to an entirely new atomic con- 
figuration whose chemical and physical properties bear, as we 
have seen, no obvious relation to the parent atom. This radical 
change in the properties of the atom is not, however, very sur- 
prising if we consider chemical analogies. Elements which do 
not diifer much in atomic weight often possess entirely dis- 
similar properties, and thus we might reasonably expect that a 
decrease of the atomic mass would result in a marked change 
of the chemical and piiysical nature of the substance. 

There cannot now be any doubt that the radioactive products 
arise from the successive transformations of the atoms of matter, 
and not of the molecules* Each transformation product is a 
distinct element, which differs only from the well known in- 
active elements in the comparative instability of the atoms com- 
posing it, There can be no doubt, for example, that the radium 
emanation, while it lasts, is a new elementarj^ substance with an 
atomic weight and spectrum that distinguish it from all other 
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elements. If^ for instance^ it were possible to examine chemi- 
cally any one of the simple products in a time which is short 
compared with its f>eriod of tmnsfomiationi the substance would 
be found to have all the distinctive properties of a new element. 
It would possess a definite atomic weight and spectrum and other 
distinctive physical and cheiiiical properties- In regard to their 
position as elements, no line of demai-cation can he dmwn 
between the comparatively stable elements like uranium, tho- 
rium, and radium, and their rapidly changing products. From 
a radioactive point of view, the atoms of these substances differ 
from one another mainly in stability. The atoms of each radio- 
element may differ enormously in stability, but ultimately, if 
sufficient time is allowed, all of these substances must he trans- 
formed througli a succession of stiiges and disappear. There 
will finaOy remain only the inactive or stable products of their 
decomposition. 

There is no evidence that the process of disintegration, when 
once started, is reversible under ordinary conditions. We can 
obtain the radium emanation from radium, but cannot change 
the emanation back again into radium. The question whether 
this process has been reversible under some possible conditions 
existing during the earth's history will be considered later in 
Chapter IX. 

Life of the Eadtoele!^ients 

We have seen that every simple product which emits a 
radiation decreases in amount on account of its transformation 
into another substance. The rate of transformation is directly 
porportional to the constant X^ and inversely proportional to the 
period of transformation. The periotl of tninsformation of any 
simple product may be taken as a comparative measure of the 
stability of the atoms composing it» It is at once seen that the 
atomic stability of the products whose rate of tmnsfonnation has 
been directly measured varies over an enormous range. For ex- 
ample, the atoms of radium F, which are half transformed in 
140 days, are over tliree million times as stable as the atoms of 
the actinium emanation which is half transformed in 3.9 seconds* 
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This range of stability of the atoms is still further extended 
when we include the atoms of the primary elements uranium 
and thorium. 

The periods of transformation of these Buhstances can be 
approximately deduced by comparison of their a ray activities. 
Since uranium h the parent of radium, the relative amounts of 
umnium and radium present in an old nidioaetive mineml are 
directly proportional to the periods of trans formation of the two 
substances. Now it has been shown that 3.8 x 10"^ gram of 
radium is present per gram of umnium in any radioactive 
mineral. Since radium ia half transformed in about l^JOO 

jeaiB, uranium must be half transformed in 1300 x w^^ or about 
8.4 X 10» yeara* 

The period of transformation of thorium is prolmhly three 
or four times greater than this, since its activity is about the 
same as that of uranium, but gives rise to four a ray products 
to the one of uranium. In order that a large fraction of any 
given mass of uranium may be transformed, a period of at least 
ten thousand million years is necessaiy. 

The period of trauBforraation of actinium cannot be deter- 
mined until it has been obtained in a pure state. If, however, 
its activity is of the same order as that of radium, its period 
will also he of the same order. 

There appears to be no obvious relation existing between the 
periods of the successive products nor between the periods of 
the different families of products. It is a matter of remark, 
however, that a substance of great stability is generally fol- 
lowed by a number of comparatively unstable products. This is 
well exemplified in the case of thorium, radium, and actinium, 
where most of their known products suffer rapid transformation. 



Connection between Ueanium, Radium^ and Actinium 

The connection that exists between uranium and radium^ and 
its products, radiolead and polonium, has been clearly brought 
nut, and it is of interest to examine whether any similar rela- 
^it>u exists between uranium and thorium, and uranium and 
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actinium* The latter substance is always found in umniura 
niiiiemlii, ant] since it probably has a radioactive life eoni|mmble 
with that of radium^ it must be produced in Bome way from die 
parent substance uranium. 

This question was examined by Dr, Boltwood and the writer. 
If actinium^ for example, was a product of umnium in the main 
line of descent, the activity due to actinium or to a uranium 
mineral should be compamhle with that of radium. Since there 
would be a state of equilibrium between the uranium and 
actinium, the same number of atoms of each should bi-eak up 
per second- Since actinium has four a ray products and 
radium five, the activity due to actinium in the mineral should 
be comparable with that due to radium and its family of 
products. Experiment, however, showed that the activity 
observed in Colomdo unininite, for example, was almost entirely 
due to the uranium and radium contained in it. Its activity 
due to actinium wtis certainly only a small portion of that due 
to radium and its products. It seems probable that actinium 
does arise from uranium, but that it is not a lineal descendant 
of uranium in the same sense that radium is. It has already 
been pointed out that in some of the transformations^ two 
distinct transition substances may be produced. It appears 
likely that actinium will prove to be derived from uranium or 
one of its products, but that it is produced in much less amount 
than the other product. Such a relation would explain the con- 
nection that apparently exists between uranium and actinium, 
and at the same time would account for the small amount of 
actinium present. 

In regard to the connection between thorium and uranium, 
the evidence is not very definite. Many minerals contain 
uranium and very little thorium, but Strutt has shown that 
every thorium mineral examined contains some uranium and 
radium, Strutt has suggested that thorium is the parent of 
uranium. Such a relation is suggested by an analysis of the 
mineral tborianite. This mineral, of very great geological age, 
Is found in Ceylon, and contains about 70 per cent of thorium 
and 12 per cent of uranium. The uranium in this mineral may 

12 
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have been derived from the decomposition of the thorium. 
There is, however, a serious objection to this view,. for the 
atomic weight of thorium, 232.5, is less than that of the usually 
accepted atomic weight of uranium, 238.5. If these atomic 
weights are correct, it does not appear likely that thorium is the 
parent of uranium, unless the process of production of uranium 
from thorium is very different from that usually observed in 
radioactive transformations. 



CHAPTER VIII 



THE PRODUCTION OF HELIUM FROM RADIUM AND THE 
TRANSFORMATION OF MATTER 

The liistory of the discovery of helium possesses some fea- 
tures of unusual dramatic interest* In 1868, Janssen and 
Lockyer observed in the spectrum of the sun's chTOmosphere 
a bright yellow line, which could not be identified with that 
of any known terrestrial substance, Lockyer gave the name 
*' helium " to this supposed new element. Further comparison 
showed that certain other spectral lines iu the ehromojsphere 
always accompanied the yellow line and were probably charac- 
teristic of helium* 

The spectrum of helium is observed not only in the sim, 
but also in many of the stars ; and in some classes of stai-s, now 
known as helium stars, the spectrum of helium predominates. 
No evidence of the existence of helium on the earth was dis- 
covered until 1895, Shortly after the discovery of argon iu 
tlie atmosphere, by Lord Rayleigh and Sir William Ramsay, a 
search was made to see if argon could be obtained from minei-al 
sources. In 1895, Miei^ in a letter to "Nature" drew attention 
to some results obtiiined by Hillebrande of the U. S, Geological 
Survey in 1891, In the course of the detailed analysis of many 
of the minenxls containing uranium^ a consideiivble quantity of 
gas was found by Hillebrande ^ to be given off on solution of tlie 
minerals. At the time he thought this gas was nitrogen, al- 
though attention was drawn to some peculiarities of it^^ behav- 
ior as compared with ordinary nitrogen* The mineral clevite 
especially gave off a large quantity of gas when heated or dia- 
soh^ed. Ramsay procured some of this mineral in order to see 
whether this gas might prove to be aigon, On introducing the 

1 HQlebrande, BolL U, S. Gftolog. Survey, No, 78, p, 43 (1891). 
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gii3 libemted from clevite into a vacuum tube, a spectrum was 
obatsrvej entirely different from that of argon*' The spectrum 
was carefully exannued by Lockyer* and found to be identical 
with that of the new element helium^ previously di9covei"ed 
by him in the 8un. After a la]>se of thirty years since its dis- 
covery in the sun^ helium liad at laat been found to exist in the 
earth* An examination of the properties of helium soon fol- 
lowed. It has a well-marked complex spectrum of bright lines, 
of which the most noticeable is a bright yellow line D^ close to 
the sodium D lines. 

It is a liglit g^ about twice as dense as hydrogen, and, 
excepting the latter j has a lighter atom than any other known 
element- Like argon, it refuses to combine with any other sub- 
stance, and must therefore be classed with the group of chemi- 
cally inert gases discovered by Ramsay in the atmosphere. By 
measurement of the velocity of sound in a tul>e filled with 
helium, the ratio of its two specific heats was found to be 1*66* 
The ratio for diatomic gajses like hydrogen and oxygen is 1*41. 
Thia result suggests that helium is monatomic, t.^*, that the 
helium molecule consists of only one atom ; or, in other words, 
that the atom and molecule of helium are the same. Since the 
density of helium was found to be 1*98 times that of hydrogen 
at the same tempemture and pressure, and since the hydrogen 
molecule contains two atoms, it was concluded that the atomic 
weight of helium is twice thb amount, or 3*96* It must be 
remembered that this atomic weight has been determined only 
from density ohservations, since helium cannot be matle to enter 
into any chemicul combination^ and consequently the value 
given for its atomic weight has not the same claim to accuracy 
as the atomic weights of many of the other elements which have 
been determined by more rigorous chemical methods* 

Helium was found to exist in minute proportion in the atmos- 
phere. In a recent paper Ramsay has concluded that one volume 
of heliura is present in 245,000 volumes of air* The occurrence 
of helium in certain minerals was most reraarkablej for there ap- 

l RnrniaT. Proc Roy. Soc.Jviii, p. 65 (1 89a), 
« I^kjror, Proc, lloy. Boc., Iviii, p. 67 (I895)» 
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peared no obvious reason wliy an inert gaseous element should 
be (i>und associated %vitli miiiei^s, which in many cases are 
impervtotis to the passage of water or gaaes. 

Quite a new light was thrown on this subject as a result of 
the discovery of radioactivity. On the disintegration theory of 
radioactivity, it was to be expected that the final or inactive 
products of the transformation of the radioelemcnts would be 
found in the radioactive minerals. Since many of the radioac- 
tive minemls are of extreme antiquity, it was reasonable to 
suppose that the inactive products of the tiunsfonnation of 
radioactive substances, provided they did not escape, would be 
found associated in some quantity with the radioactive matter 
as its invariable companions. In looking for a possible disin- 
tegration prodact, the occurrence of helium in all radioactive 
minerals wai* noteworthy, for helium is mainly found in minerals 
which contain a large quantity of uranium or of thorium. 

For these and other reasons^ Butherford and Soddy^ sug- 
gested that helium might prove to be a disintegration product 
of the radioelementa. Additional weight was lent to this sug- 
gestion by the writer*s discovery that the a particle expelled from 
radium hag an apparent mass about twice that of the hydrogen 
atom and might prove to be an atom of helium. 

In the beginning of 1903, thanks to Dr, Giesel of Braun- 
schweig, small quantities of pure radium bromide wei'e placed 
on the market. Ramsay and Soddy obtained 20 milligrams of 
the bromide and proceeded to see if it were possible to detect 
the presence of helium in the gases releasefl from it. In the 
first experiment the miiura bromide was dissolved in water and 
the accumulated gases drawn off. It was known that radium 
bromide produced hydrogen and oxygen^ and these gases were 
removed by suitable methods, A small bubble of residual gtis 
was obtained which, on introduction into a vacuum tube, showed 
the characteristic D^ line of helium*^ Using another and some- 
what older sample of radium bromide, lent by the writer, the 



1 Untherford and Soddj: Phil. M»g.. ^ 582, IM2, pp. 45.1 and 579, 1903. 
« Ramsay and Soddj: Natare, July 16, p, 246, 1903. Ptoc. Roy. Soc., Ixxii^ 
p. 204 (1903) ; IxxiH, p. 346 (1904). 
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residual gaa releiised by solution of the radium was found to 
giva a complete spectrum of helium. 

This experiment sliowed that helium was produced by indium 
and retained to some extent in the solid compound. Further 
experiments revealed a still more interesting fact* The emana- 
tion from tlie 60 milhgrarafl of radium bromide was condensed 
in a glass tube and the other gases pumped out. After vola- 
tilization, the emanation was introduced into a small vacuum 
tube. The spectrum at first showed no sign of the helium lines, 
but after three days the D^ line of helium made its api>earance, 
and after five days the complete spectrum of helium wius ob- 
served. This experiment shows that helium is produced from 
the emanation^ for no evidence of its presence was obtained 
immediately after the introduction of die emanation into the 
epectruni tube. 

The discovery of the production of helium by the radium 
emanation was of great importance^ as it showed in a striking 
manner the extraordinary^ nature of the processes occurring in 
radium, and wan the first definite evidence of tlie posisibility of 
one element being transfonned into another stiible element* 
The experiments were not cai^y of perfonnauce, as the helium 
was present only in minute amount^ and the experience gained 
by Ramsay in his previous work on the rare gases in the atmos- 
phere was of the greatest pmctieal value in bringing the experi- 
ments to such a successful conclusion. 

The production of helium by radium has been confirmed by 
a number of experimenters. Curie and Dewar^ miuJe in this 
conuection a most interesting exi>eriment, wliich showed con- 
clusively that the helium was produced from radium and could 
not be ascribed to a possible occlusion of helium in the ra- 
dium bromide* A large quantity of radium chloride was in- 
troduced into a quartz tube and the radium heated to fusion. 
The emanation and gases in the tul>e were pumped out and 
the tulDe sealed* One month later, Deslandres examined the 
spectrum of the gases in tlie tube by placing layers of foil 
over the ends. A complete spectrum of helium was oljserved, 

I CuHe and Dewoi : Camptea reuda«r CKXXvili, p, IIH) (1904). 
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showing that the helium had beea produced from the radium 
in the iutervaL 

Recently Debierne * has found that helium m also pHxiuced 
from active preparations of actinium* This result shows that 
tlie hehum must be a common product of these two substances, 
which, from their radioactive and chemical behavior, must be 
regarded as distiuct elements. 

The Position of Helium as a Transfoemation 
Prod OCT of Radixtm 

We have already seen that radium is transformed through a 
long succession of products, each of which has some distinctive 

physical and chemical pTOperties and a definite period of trans- 
formatton. These products differ from the ordinaiy chemical 
elements only in the instability of their component atoms. 
They must be reganled as transition elements with a limited life, 
which break up into new forms of matter at a rate independent 
of our conttoL 

The distinction, however, between helium as a product of 
radium and the family of transition products is mainly one of 
atomic stability. As far as we know, helium is a sUible element 
which does not disappear, but in the case of all the radioactive 
products, including the primaiy sources uranium and thorium, 
the atoms are undoubtedly unstable. 

It is now necessary to consider the position of helium as a 
transformation product of radium. Some have considered that 
helium is the end or final product of the disintegration of the 
radimn atom^ but for this there is no experimental evidence. 
We have seen that after the firat rapid changes in the active 
deposit of the emanation, tliere is produced a very slow transition 
substance, radium D. If helium were the final product of the 
tmnsforraation of the radium atom, the amount produced from 
the emanation in the course of a few days would be infinitesi- 
mally small In addition there can be little doubt that the final 
active product of radium, viz, radium P (polonium), is an ele^ 
ji^ent of high atomic weight 

^ Debieme : Compt^a rettdtii, c%li, p. 383 (1905). 
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The evidence, on the othei- hand, pointB strongly to the con^ 
elusion that the helium is formed by the a particles continuously 
shot out from radium and Its products. We shall see later 
(Chapter X) that the experimental evidence shows that the a 
particle shot out from the different a my products of radium 
has in each case the same mass, but varies in velocity for the 
diffei^nt products. 

From observation of the deflection of the mya botli in a strong 
magnetic and a strong electric field, the velocilyj and the value 
e/m — the ratio of the charge of the a particle to its maas — 
have been accurately measured. The ratio e/m is very nearly 
5 X 10*. Now the ratio e/m for the hydrogen atom liberated in 
the electrolysis of water is known to be 10*, If we assume tliat 
the a particle carries tlie same charge as the hydrogen atom, the 
mass of the a particle is twice that of the hydrogen atom. We 
are here unfortunately confronted witli several possibilities be- 
tween which it is at present difficult to make a definite choice* 

The value of e/m for the a particle may equally well be 
explained on the assumptions that the a particle is (1) a mole- 
cule of hydrogen^ (2) a helium molecule carrying twife the 
charge of the hydrogen atom^ or (S) one half of the helium 
molecule carrying the usual ionic charge. 

The hypoUiesis that the a particle is a molecule of hydrogen 
seems for many reasons improbable. If hydrogen is a constitu- 
ent of the atoms of radioactive matter, it is to be expected that 
it would be expelled in the atomic and not in the molecular 
state. In all cases so far examined, when hydrogen is the car- 
rier of an electric charge^ the value of e/m is 10*. This is the 
value to be expected for the hydrogen atom. For example, 
Wien found that the maximum value of ejm for the canal rays 
or positive ions, which are produced in an exhausted vacuum 
tube, was 10*, In addition, it seems improbable thatj even if 
the hydrogen were projected initially in the molecular state, it 
would escape decomposition into its component atoms in passing 
through matter. 

When it is remembered that an a particle is projected 
with a velocity of about 12,000 miles per secpnd, and collides 
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with every molecule in its path, the disturbance set up in the 
molecole by the collisions must be very intense^ and must tend 
to rupture the bonds that hold the atoms o( the molecule 
together. Indeed^ it seems very unlikely that the hydrogen mole- 
cule under such conditions could escape decomposition into its 
component atoms. If the a pftrticle were a hydrogen molecule, 
a considerable amount of free hydrogen should be present in 
old radioactive minerals vsrhich n.ve sufficiently dense to prevent 
its escape. This does not appear to be tlie case, although in 
some minerals there is a coiisiderable quantity of water. On 
the other hand, the companitively large amount of helium pres- 
ent supports the view that the a particle is connected with 
helium, A strong aiguraeut in favor of the view of a connection 
l>etvveen helium and the a particle rests on the observed facts that 
helium is produced by actinium as well as by radium. The 
only point of similarity between these two substances lies in the 
expulsion of a piirticles. The production of helium by both 
.jubstances is at once obvious if the helium ia derived from the 
Dcumukted a particles, but is difficult to explain on any other 
hypothesis* We are thus reduced to the view that either the m 
particle is a helium atom carrying twice tJie ionic chaise, or 
that it is half of a helium atom carrying an ionic clmrge. 

The latter assumption involves the conception that helium, 
while behaving as a chemical atom under oi-dinary chemical and 
physical conditions^ may exist in a still more elementary state as 
a component of the atoms of radioactive matter, and that, after 
expulsion, the a particles lose their charge and recombine to 
form atoms of helium. 

While such a view cannot be dismissed as inherently improb- 
able, there is no direct evidence in its favor. On the other 
hand, the second hypothesis has the merit of greater simplicity 
and probability. 

On this view, the a particle is in reality an atom of helium 
which is either expelled with a double ionic charge or acquires 
this charge in it« passage through matter. Even if the a particle 
were initially projected without a charge, it would almost certainly 
acquire one after the first few collisions with the molecules in its 
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path. We know that the a particle is a very efficient ionizer, and 
there is every reason to suppose that it would itself be ionixed by 
its collision with the molecules in its path, L «*, it would lose an 
electron, and would consequently itself retain a positive charge. 

If the a particle can i-emaiii stable with the loss of tAVo elec- 
trons^ these electrons would almost certainly be ejected as a 
nesult of the iutense disturbance arising from the collision of 
the a particle with the molecules in its path. The a particle 
would then liave twice the ordinary ionic charge^ and the value 
of e/m^ as found by meaaurement, would be quite consistent 
with the view that the a particle is an atom of helium. 

If this be the case, the actual number of a particles expelled 
from radium would be only one half of that deduced on the as- 
sumption that the a particle carries a single charge. This would 
make the rate of disintegmtion of ladium only half of that cal- 
culated in Chapter VI, and would consequently double its life. 

In a similar way this assumption would reduce the calculated 
volume of the emanation released from one gram of radium from 
,8 c. mms, to .4 c, mms. This is smaller than the experimental 
value — about 1 c. ram. — determined by Ramsay and Soddy, 
but is of the right order of magnitude. 

On the above assumptions, the volume of helium produced per 
year per gram of radium can readily be calculated. If each a 
particle carries twice the ionic charge, experiment shows that 
1.25 X 10^* a particles are expelled per second from one gram 
of radium in equihbrium. The number expelled per year is 
4.0 X 10*^, Since one cubic centimetre of a gas at standard press^ 
ure and temperature contains 3.6 x 10^^ molecules, the volume 
of helium produced per year per gram of radium is ,11 Cp cms. 

Ramsay and Soddy made an estimate of the rate of produc- 
tion of helium from mdium in the following manner. The 
helium produced from 60 mgrs. of radium bromide kept in a 
closed vessel for 60 days was introduced into a vacuum tube. 
Another similar tube was placed in series with it and the 
amount of helium in the latter was adjusted until the discharge, 
passed in series through the two tubes, showed the heUum 
lines with about the same intensity. In this way^ they deduced 
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the volume obtained from Uie radium to l>e 0.1 eubic mm. 
This corresponds to a rata of production of helium per gram of 
rmlium per year of about 20 cubic mms. Tliia is only about one 
fifth of the theoretical amount calculated above, Ramsay and 
Soddy do not lay much stress on the accuracy of their estimate, 
as they consider that the presence of a trace of ai^on may have 
seriously interfered with the correctness of the estimate by the 
spectroscopic method. An accurate measurement of the rate of 
production of helium by radium \^"ould be of the utmost value 
at the present time in settling the comiection between the a 
particle and heUum* 

If the a particle is a helium atom, the greater proportion of 
the a particles expelled from the emanation enclosed in a small 
tube vd]l be pixjjected into the glass envelope. The swiftest 
moving particles, viz., those expelled from mdium C, would 
probably penetrate the glass to a depth of ai>out 1/20 of a 
millimetre, while the slower moving particles would be stopped 
after tmversing a somewhat shorter disfeince. 

It has already been pointed out (page 88) that this may 
explain why the volume of the emanation in the first ex- 
I>eriment by Ramsay and Soddy shrank almost to zero. The 
helium in this case was retained in the glass. In the second 
experiment the helium may ha%^e diffused from the glass tube 
into the gas again. Ramsay and Soddy endeavored to settle 
this point by testing whether helium was released by heating a 
gkss tube in which the emanation had been enclosed for several 
days and then removed. The spectroscope momentarily showed 
some of the helium Unas, but these were soon obscured by the 
, presence of other gases liberated by the heating of the tube, 

^^H Age of Radioactive Mikeeals 

^^^ The helium observed in the radioactive minerals is almost 

V certainly due to its production from the radium and other 

H radioactive substances contained thereim If the rate of pro* 

H duetion of helium from known weights of the different radio- 

H elements were experimentally known, it should thus be possible 

H to determine the interval required for the production of the 
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amount of helium observed in nulbactive ininerals, or» in other 
words, to determine the age of the mineraL This deduction is 
based on the assumption that some of the denser and more com- 
pact of the radioactive minerals are able to retain indefinitely a 
krge proportion of the helium impriBoned in their mass. In 
many casei* the minerals are not compact but porous, and under 
such conditions most of the helium will escape from its mass. 
Even supposing that some of tlie helium has been lost from 
the denser minerals, we should be able to fix with some cer- 
taintj a minimum limit for the age of the mineral. 

In tlje absence of definite experimental data on the rates of pro* 
duction of helium by the different radioelements, the deductions 
are of necessity somewhat uncertain, but will nevertheless servo 
to fix the pi"obable onler of the ages of the radioactive minerals. 

It has already been pointed out that aU the a particles ex- 
pelled from radium have the same mass. In addition it has 
been experimentally found that the a particle from thoiium B 
has the same mass as t!ie a particle from rarlium. This would 
suggest tliat the m paiticles projected from all radioactive sul> 
stances have the same mass^ and thus consist of the same kind 
of matter. If the a particle is a helium atom* tlie amount of 
helium produced per year by a known quantity of i-adioactive 
matter can readily be deduced on these assumptions. 

The number of products which expel a particles are now well 
known for radium, thorium, and actinium* Including radium F, 
radium has five a tay products, thorium five, and actinium four. 
With regard to uranium itself, there is not the same certainty, 
for only one product, UrX, which emits only mys, has so far 
been chemically isolated from uranium. The a particles appar- 
ently are emitted by the element uranium itself ; at the same 
time, there is some indirect evidence in support of the view that 
uiBnium contains three a ray products* For the purpose of 
calculation, we shall, however, assume that in umnium and 
railinm in equilibrium, one a particle is expelled from the 
uranium for five from the radium. 

Let 118 now consider an old uranium mineral which contains 
one gram of uranium, and which Ima not allowed any of the 
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products of its decomposition to escape. The uratdum and 
radium are in radioactive equilibrium and 3*8 x 10"^ grams of 
radium are present. For one a particle emitted by the ura- 
nium, five are emitted by the radium and its products, including 
radium F, Now we have shown that radium mth its four a 
my products probably produces >11 c*c, of helium per gram per 
year. The rate of production o£ helium by the uranium and ra- 
dium in the mineral will consequently be | x .11 X 3*8 x 10 "' = 
5<2 X 10"^ c c, per year per gram of uranium. 

Now, as an example of the method of calculation^ let us con- 
sider the mineral fergusonite which was found by Ramsay and 
Travers to evolve 1.81 c,c. of helium per gram. The fergusonite 
contains about 7 per cent of uranium. The amount of helium 
contained in the mineral per gram of uranium is consequently 
26 c.c. 

Since the rate of production of helium per gram of uranium 
and its radium products is 5.2 x 10^ c,o. per year, the age of 
the mineral must be at least 26 -r- 5.2 x 10~* j^eai-s or 500 
million years. This, as we have pointed out, is a minimum 
estimate, for some of the helium has probably escaped. 

We have assumed in this calculation that the amount of 
uranium and radium present in the mineral remains sensibly 
constant over this interval. This is approximately the casei 
for the parent element uranium prolmbly requires about 1000 
million years to be half transformed. 

As another example, let us take a uranium mineral obtained 
from Glastonbujy, Connecticut, which was analjiied by Hille- 
brande. This mineral was very compact and of high density* 
9.62. It contained 76 per cent of uranium and 2,41 per cent of 
nitrogen* This nitrogen was almost certainly helium, and 
dividing by seven to reduce to helium this gives the percentage 
of helium as 0.344. This corresponds to 19 c.c, of helium per 
gram of the mineral, or 25 c.c, per gram of uranium in the min- 
eral. Using the same data as before, the age of the mineral 
must be certainly not less than 500 million years. Some of the 
nranium and thorium minerals do not contain much helium. 
Some are porous^ and must allow the helium to escape readily. 
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A comidembh qtiatitttjr of beUam k, hoipeirer, me^y alwrnys 
(atmd m the compact pmnaty radioactiTe miiierak, wbich (mm 
geologic data are undoybiedly of great aatiqiijQr. 

IlUkbmtide made a veiy extensive mialystJi of a ntuiiber of 
«ftQi[iIai of mitrnmh from Norway^ North Camlitia, and Cotmec- 
ticut, whicli wete moitlj ecmipact primarf muierala^ and noted 
tliat a striking roktion existed beti^^aen Ute piopoitioti of 
ammam mid of nitrog«;n (heHum) that they omtamad* This 
relation in referred U> m tim folio wing woidM: — 

** Throughout the whole lii*t of analjj^es in which nitrogeit 
(h'.'ljuin) Imm Ijeeti eistiniated, the mcmi striking feature Ib the 
ap|i£irent relation between it and Die UO,. This is espedally 
rnarkcd in the table of Norwegian uraninitea, recalculated fiom 
which the rule might almost be formulated that^ given either 
nitrogen or VO^ the other can be found by simple calculatiou. 
Tlic Manie ratio h not found in the Connecticut Tarieties, but 
if the rIeUmiiirjation of nitrogen in the Branehville mineral is to 
Im3 de|jcnded ou, the rule still lioldfi that the higher tlie UOj the 
higher likewii4e k the nitrogen. The Colorado and North Caro- 
lina niincraU are exceptiomiT but it should be borne in mind tlrnt 
the former in amorphous, like the Bohemian, and possesaes tha 
further Diniilanty of containing no thoria, although zirconia 
may take it« place, and the North Carolina mineral la so much 
altered that it» original condition in unknown." 

Very Uttle helium, however, is found in the secondaiy radio- 
itctivc minerabi, i e,, miiierala wliich liave been formed as a result 
of the deeonipogition of the primary minerals. These minerals, 
01 Boltwood has pointed out, are undoubtedly in many cases of 
far more recent formation than the primary minerals, and conse- 
quently it is not to be erpecte<l that they should contain as 
mutilj lieliunu One of the most interesting deposits of a secoiul- 
ftry umninite is found at Joachims thai in Bohemia, from which 
njost of tjur present supply of radium has been obtained. This 
ig rich in uranium, but contains very little helium. 

Wlien the data required for these calculations ai'c known with 
mttw (ionnitjeneHSi tlie presence of helium in mdioaetive minerals 
will in Bpecial cases prove a most valuable method of computing 
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their probable age, and indirectly the probable age of the geo- 
logical deposits in wMch the minemls are found* Indeed, it ap- 
pears probable that it will prove one of the most reliable methods 

of determining the age of the various geological formatioruj. 

Significance of the Presence of Lead in 
Radioactiye Minerai^ 

If the a particle is a heliiun atom, the aUimic weights of the suc- 
cessive a my products of i^adium must differ by equal steps of four 
unit^. Now we have seen that uranium itself probably contains 
three a my products. Since the atomic weight of uranium is 
238.5, the atomic weight of the residue of the uranium after the 
expulsion of three a particles would be 288.5—12, = 226.5* 
This is very close to the atomic weight of radium 225, which wo 
have seen is produced from umnium. Now radium emits five m 
ray products altogether, and the atomic weight of the end prod- 
uct of radium should be 238,5 — 32, ^ 206,5. This is very close 
to the atomic weight of lead, 206,9. This calculation suggests 
that lead may prove to be the final product of the decompositiou 
of radium, and this suggestion is strongly supported by the 
observed fact that lead b always found associated with the 
radioactive minerals, and especially in those primary minerals 
which are rich in uranium. 

The possible significance of the presence of lead in radioactive 
minerals was first noted by Boltwoodj^ who has collected a large 
amount of data bearing on this question. 

The following table shows the collected results of an analysis 
of different primary miuerals made by Hillcbran Je : — 



LmsU^. 


ux&alum. 


Fere?nu«n of 


|liETtlg»Q. 


GUstonbury* Connecticut 
Branch ville, Connecticut 
North CaroUnii * ♦ . . 

Norway * 

Canadu . . 


70^72 

74-7fi 

77 

60-06 

66 


4.86 
4.20-4.63 

im-mm 

10.49 


2,41 

2,63 

L0a-L2S 
O.Sd 



1 Boltwcpod: l*hil. Mag,, April, 1905 ; Amer, Joarn. Science, Oct., 1905. 
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Five samplea were taken of the minemla from Gkstonbuiy, 

three iwm Brauahville, two from North Carolina, seven from 

Norway* and one from Canada. In minemla obtained from the 

same locality, there is a comparatively close agreement between 

the amounts of lead contained in them. If helium and lead are 

both products of tlie decomposition of the uranium radium miner* 

als, thei-e should exist a constant ratio between the percentage 

of lead and helium in the minerals- The percentage of helium ia 

obtained from the above table by dividing the nitrogen percentage 

by seven. Since probably eight a particles are emitted from the 

decomposition of uranium and radium for the production of one 

8x4 
atom of lead, the weight of helium formed should be . - =*156 

of the weight of lead. This is based on the assumption that all 
the helium formed is imprisoned in the minerals* The ratio 
actually found is about .11 for the Glastonbury minerals, ,09 for 
the Branehville minerals, and about -016 for the Norway min- 
erals. It will be noted tliat in all cases the ratio of helium to 
lead is less than the theoretical ratio, indicating that in some 
cases a large proportion of the helium formed in the mineral has 
escaped. In the case of the Glastonbury minerals, the observed 
ratio is in good agreement with theory. 

If the production of lead from radium is well established, the 
percentage of lead in radioactive minerals should be a far more 
accurate method of deducing the age of the minertil than the 
calculation based on the volume of helium, for the lead formed 
in a compact mineral has no possibility of ^cape. 

While the above considerations are of necessity somewhat 
conjectural in the present state of our knowledge, they are of 
value as indicating the possible methods of attacking the ques- 
tion as to the final products of the decomposition of the radio- 
active minerals. From a study of the data of analyses of 
radioactive minerals^ Boltwood has suggested tJiat argon, hy- 
drogen, bismuth, and some of the rare earths possibly owe 
their origin to the transformation of the primary radioactive 
substances. 

It does not appear likely that we sh^ be able for many years 
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io prove or disprove experimentally that lead is the 6nal pmd- 
uct of radium. In the first place, it is difficult for the experi- 
menter to obtain sufficient radium for working material, and, in 
the second place, the presence of the slowly transformed product 
radium D makes a long inter\"al necessary before lead will ap- 
pear in appreciable quantity in the radium. A more suitable 
substance with which to attack the question would be radium F 
(radiotelluriuin) or radiolead (radium D). 
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CONSTlTtraON OF THE RABIOKLEMENTS 

The view that the a particle is a helium atom suggests that 
the atoms of uranium and radium are built up in part of atoms of 
helium. If the final product of radium is lead^ the radium atom 
could thus be represented by the equation, Ma = Fb 

It must be borne in mind, however, that these compounds of 
helium are very dififei-ent from ordinary molecular compounds. 
Both radium and uranium behave as elementary substances, 
which cannot be broken up by the application of physical or 
chemical forces at onr command. These substances s|K>ntane- 
onsly break up at a rate that is independent of known agencies, and 
the disintegration is accompanied by the expulsion of a helium 
atom with enormous velocity. The energy liberated in the form 
of the kinetic energy of the expelled helium atoms is of quite a 
different order from that observed in molecular reactions, being at 
least one million times as great as that released in the most vio- 
lent chemical combinations. It seems probable that the helium 
atoms are in very rapid motion within the atoms of uranium 
and radium^ and for some reason escape from the atoms with the 
velocities which they possessed in their orbits. The forces that 
hold the helium atoms in place in tlie atom of the radioelements 
are so strong tliat no means at our disposal are able to effect 
their separation. 

It seems probable that the a particles from thorium and actin- 
ium are also helium atoms, so that these substances must also 
be considered as compounds of some unknown substances with 

IS 
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helium. Five a my products are known to exist in thorium^ 
ami thi^ would make tlie atomic weight of tlie residue of the 
thorium atom 232,5 — 5x4, or 212,5. The nearest known 
atomic weight to this k that of bismuth, viz. 208, and if 
thorium shouhl hise six a particles instead of five, the atomic 
weight of the residue would be very nearly that of bismuth. This 
substance also fulfils the condition required for a transformation 
product of radiuactive subfltancas, for it is foimd in raiUoaetive 
miuemls, id though only in small amount compared with that 
of lead in the old uranium minerals, where httle thorium is 
present. 

It thus appears that helium plays a most important part in the 
constitution of the radioelements, and it is not unlikely that 
helium as well as hydrogen may ultimately prove to be one of 
the more eleiuentaiy unitii of which the heavy atoms are built up. 
In this connection it may prove more than a coincidence that a 
number of the atomic weights of tlie elements differ by nearly 
four units or by multiples of four unitiS, 

Many of the primary radioactive minerals were undoubtedly 
deposited at the surface of the earth 100 to 1000 million years 
ago, and since that time have been undergoing slow trans- 
formation. There is no evidence at hand that this process of 
degmdation of matter is reversible under ordinary conditions 
at the surface of the earth* It seems, however, reasonable to 
suppose that under some conditions, existing possibly early in 
the earth's history, the converse process took place, and that the 
heavy atoms were built up from the lighter and more elementary 
substances. 

It may happen that the conditions for the formation of heavy 
atoms may be found at the high pressures and temperatures 
existing deep in the earth. It has lieeu suggested to rae by Dr. 
BaiTcl, of Yale University, that the gradual building up of tlie 
heavy and more complex atoms of matter may be slowly taking 
place in the interior of the earth, and that this might possibly 
account for the undoubtedly high density of the matter in the 
interior of the earthy and also for the gradual shrinking of the 
earth as a whole. 
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While such suggestions are at present highly speculative, it 
appears not unreasonable to suppose that the formation of the 
radioactive matter may still be in progress deep in the earth, 
and that the radioactive deposits found at the surface to-day 
have been forced up from below in past ages. 
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KABTO ACTIVITY OF THE EARTH AND ATMOSPHERE 

We shall ia this chapter briefly discuss the present state of 
our knowledge of the radioactive condition of the earth and 
atmosphere^ and the possible bearing of the facts so far obtained 
on the problems of the electrical state of the atmosphere and on 
the internal heat of the earth. 

Atmospheric Radioactivity 

The remarkable development during tlie last few years of our 
knowledge of the radioactive and electrical state of the atmoa- 
phere is one of unusual interest, and although the interval tor 
investigation has been short, a great deal of new and important 
information has been acciunulated. 

Nearly a century ago, Coulomb and others drew attention to 
the (net that a charged conductor placed inside a closed vessel 
lost its cliarge more rapidly than could be expkined by the con- 
duction of electricity along the insulating support. This was 
thought by Coulomb to be due to the molecules of air receiving 
a charge from contact with the charged rod and then being 
repelled from it. As early as 1850, Matte ueci observed that the 
rate of loss of charge was independent of tlie potential of the 
charged body. By using insulators of quartz rods of different 
lengths and cross section^ Boys in 1889 came to the conclusion 
that the loss of charge could not be explained by Uie imperfect 
insulation of the supports. 

Shortly after science had become familiar with the ionization 
of gases by X-rays and uranium rays, the question of the cause 
of tliis loss of charge waa independently attacked by Geitel* 
and C. T, R* Wilson^^ using specially designed electroscopes to 

1 Geit«h Pbyslk. Zeit^ ii, p. 116 (I BOOK 

» Wil^Q I Proc Carab. Phi], Soc. : Jti, p. 32 (ISOO) ; Proc. Boy, Soc, btviii, 
p. 151 (1901), 
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measui^e the rate of discharge of a charged body inside a closed 
vesseL Both came to the coticlmion that the gradual loss of 
charge was mainly due to an ionissation of the air inside the 
closed vessel* Above a certain voltage, the rate of discharge 
was independent of the voltage, a result to be expected if the 
ioniEation was very weak. It was at first thought that this 
ionization in the gas was spontaneous and a property of the 
gas itself, but later work has modified this conclusion. It Is 
now certain that a large part of the ionization observed in a 
clean metal vessel results mainly from the emission of ionizing 
nidiatious from He w^alls, A part is due to a very penetrating 
radiation of the 7 ray type which is everywhere present on the 
surface of the earth. The amount of ionization of a gas inside a 
closed vessel depends on the nature and pressure of the gas and 
of the material of the vesseL In most eases the ionization falls 
off nearly proportionally with the pressure, and is approximately 
proportional to the density of the gas* Both of tliese results 
are to be expected if the ionization observed is due to radiations 
from the walls or to a penetrating type of radiation passing 
from the outside through the material of the vesseL 

It must be borne in mind that the natural ionization observed 
in closed vessels is extraordinarily minute^ and special precau* 
tions are usually necessary to measure it with accuracy* As- 
suming that the ionization in a small silvered glass veasel was 
uniform tliroughout its volume, C, T. Rp Wilson found that not 
more than 30 ions were produced per second per cubic centi- 
metre of the enclosed air. In a vessel of one litre capacity, the 
number of ions produced per second would be 30,000, or only 
about one third of the total number of ions produced in air by 
a single a particle emitted from radium. The expulsion of a 
single a particle per second from the walls of the vessel would 
thus more than account for the ionization observed. 

After examining the discharge of electricity produced by air 
in closed vessels, Elster and Geitel turned their attention to the 
external air. They found that a charged body freely exposed to 
the open air lost its charge far more rapidly than when placed in 
a small closed vesseL Both positive and negative electricity is 
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discharged^ but generally at unequal rates, a positively cimrged 
body losing its chai'ge somewhat more slowly than a negatively 
charged one* The ionization of the open air was examined by 
means of a portable electroscope* An iuBukted wire gauze was 
connected to the chained electroscopcj and the rate of loss of 
charge of the electroscope was taken as a comparative measure 
of the number of ions in the air- 
In the course of their experiments on closed vessels, Elster 
and Geitel noted that the rate of discharge increased for several 
hours after the iatroduction of fresh air. Such a result was 
known to occur when the radium or thorium emanation was 
mixed with the air. This led them to try a bold experiment 
to see if it were possible to extract a radioactive substance 
from the atmosphei*e. The writer had shown that a negatively 
charged wire exposed in the presence of the thorium emanation 
became strongly active. This experiment suggested tlie method 
of attacking the question.^ A long wire was suspended on 
insulating supports outside the laboratory and charged nega- 
tively to a high potential by means of a static machine. After 
some hours tlie wire was removed and coiled round the top of 
an electroscope. There was an undoubted increase in its rate 
of discharge, showing that the wire possessed the new property 
of ionizing the gas. The effect died away after a time, and was 
small after a few hours' interval. 

Further experiments showed that the wire had been made 
temporarily radioactive by exposure to the open air. The 
amount of activity oljserved was independent of the nature of 
the material of the wire, and in this respect the activity behaved 
quite similariy to the excited activity imparted to bodies in the 
presence of the radium and thorium emanations. 

The active matter could be dissolved from the wire by 
rubbing it \^^ith leather soaked in ammonia. In this way 
an active substance was obtained capable of affecting a pho- 
tographic plate through .1 mm, of akuninium and of produc- 
ing weak phosphorescence on a screen of platinocyanide of 
barium, 

^ Ekter md Gdlel: Phjsik. Zett, iii, p. 76 (1901). 
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Rutherford and Allan * showed that similar activity could be ob- 
tained from the open air in MontreaL The radiations counisted 
of a and ff rays, the former being responsible for most of the 
ionization observed with bare wrea* The activity of a wire made 
active by exposure to the atmosphere decayed at about the same 
rate as that of a wire made active by exposure to the ratiium 
emanatioiL 

Bumstead and Wheeler ^ examined the radioactive state of the 
air at New Haven^ and from a comparison of the rate of decay 
of the active wire with that of a wire made active by exposure 
to the radium emanation, showed conclusively that the activity 
observed in the air in that locaHty was miunly due to the radium 
emanation. A wire made active in the ofjen air showed the 
initial rapid drop of activity due to radium A, and the cur^^e 
of decay was identical with that due to the excited activity of 
radium. An emanation w^s obtiiined by boiling the soil and 
surface water at New Haven, which decayed at the same rate m 
the radium emanation. 

By exposing wires for several days in the open air, Bum- 
stead 3 also observed that, after the excited activity due t<j tJie 
radium emanation bad disappeared, a part of the activity de- 
cayed much more slowly- This residual activity decayed at the 
same rate as the excited activity from thorium, showing conclu- 
flively that the thorium as well as tlie nidinm emanation was 
present in the air* Dadourian* showed tbit the soil at New 
Haven was impregnated with tlie thorium emanation, A hole 
was dug in the ground and the top closed. A negatively 
charged wire was exposed in tlie liole, and on removal it was 
found to show activity, which disappeared at the characteristic 
rate of the excited activity of thorium- 
Such results show that the soil at New Haven must contain 
quite appreciable quantities both of thorium and radium. Since 
the thorium emanation ha^ a very short life, it m only able to 
diffuse into the open air from a small depth of soil. The radiuiu 

1 Rniherfoni and Allan i Fhil Mag.. Dec. 1902. 

^ Btimstcad ami Wljeeler : Amer. Jouro. Science, Feb., 1904. 

* Btimsteatl : Aiwer. Joum. Scu. July, 190I. 

* Dadourian ; Amer. Jounu ScL, Jan., 1905. 
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emanation, which has a much longer life, is able to emei^ from 
a much greater depth, ^ 

In the meantime, C. T. R. Wilson * had found that rain waa 
radioactive. Rain \^'ater waa collected after a sliowen and 
rapidly evaporated to dryness in a platinum dish, \vhiL*h was 
then placed under an electroscope* The activity w^as found to 
decay to half value in about 30 minutes, 

Wilson in England, S. J. Allan and McLennan in Candida, 
independently showed that freshly fallen snow possessed a like 
property. The activity of snow, like that of rain, falls to half 
value in 30 minutes. Thi^ rate of decay is nearly the same as 
that observed for the excited activity of railium, sevend houm 
after removal of the emanation. Such a result suggests that 
the carriers of radium B and radium C become attached, prob* 
ably by diflEusiion, to the water drops or snowflakes in their 
passage through the air. On evapomtion, the active matter 
remains behind. A heavy fall of rain or a snowstorm must thus 
act as a means of temporarily removing a proportion of the 
radium B and C always present in the air. 

Elster and Geitel found that the air in confined spaces, such 
as caves and cellars, was abnormally ratlioactive, and showed 
strong ionization. To show that these effects did not result 
from stagnant air alone, Elster and Geitel confined a large 
volume of air in an old steam boiler, but did not observe any 
increase of the ionization with time. Other experiments showed 
that the increased radioactivity in confined spaces, in contact 
with the earth, was due to the gradual storing of the radium 
emanation whicli diffused through the soiL In onler to tlirow 
light on this question, Elster and Geitel * placed a pipe several 
feet deep in the earth, and by means of a pump sucked up some 
of the air imprisoned in the capillaries of the soil. This was 
found to be strongly active, and its activity decayed at about 
the same rate as that of air mixed with the i-adiura emanation. 

Similar results were observed by Ebert and Ewers ^ for the 

» Wibnn : Proc. Camb. Phil. Soc,, xi, p. 42S (1 902) j jtii, p, 17 {IWd}. 
3 Ekier aod Geitel : Fhysik. 2eit., iii, p. a74 (1902). 
8 Ebert and Ewers : Plijmik. 2mU, Iv, p, 162 (1^2). 
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air removed from the soil at Munich. Such results show con- 
clusively that small quantities. of radium are everywhere distrib- 
uted throughout the surface soil of the earth. J. J. Thomson, 
Adatps, and others examined the water obtained from deep wells 
and springs in England, and found that in some cases tlie water 
contained considerable quantities of the radium emanation, and 
in a few cases a trace of radium itself. 

In the last few years, a very large amount of work has been 
done in examining the waters and sediments of mineiul and 
hot springs for the presence of radioactive matter. H. S. Allan 
and Lord Blythswood found that the liot springs at Bath find 
Buxton contained appreciable quantities of a mdioactive emana- 
tion. Tliis was confirmed by Strutt^ who found that not only 
was the radium emanation contained in the issuing water, but 
tlmt the mud deposited by the springs contained traces of 
radium. It is of interest to note that helium hm been observed 
amongst the gases evolved by these springs, and it would appear 
probable that the waters in their passage to the earth j^ass 
through a deposit of radioactive minemls. 

Himstedt found the nultum emanation in the thermal springs 
at Baden Baden » while Elster and Oeit«l found also small traces 
of radium in the mud deposited by them. A lai-ge number of 
springs liave been examined by different observers in England^ 
Germany, France, Italy, and the United States, and in nearly 
all cases the radium emanation lias been found in the water, 
often in easily measurable amount. Elster and Geitel found 
tliat the mud or **fango*' deposited from the hot springs at 
Battaglia, Italy^ was abnormally radioactive, and a close ex- 
amination showed that the activity was due to radium. They 
calculated titat» weight for weight, it contains almost one thou- 
Siindth of the radium to be obtained from the Joachimsthal 
pitchblende. 

While the activity of most of the waters of hot springs is due 
in most cases to the presence of radium or its emanation, Blanc * 
has observed one notable exception in which the activity is mainly 
due to thorium. The sediment of the waters at Salins-Moutiers 

I Blanc; Pbt3. Mag., Jftn , 1905. 
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was abnormally active, and was found to give off considerable 
quantities of the thorium emanation. BUiic, however, was 
unable to detect analytically the pi^aence of thorium, although, 
from the amount of emanation given off, a considerable quantity 
should have been present, It seems not unlikely that tlie activ- 
ity observed w*a8 due not to the primarj'- substance thorium, but 
to itB product, mdiothorium, wliich was dincovered by Hahn 
(see page 68). This would give rise to thorium X and the tho- 
rium emanation, but would be present in too minute a quantity 
to be determined ehemieally, 

Elster and Geitel observed that natural carbonic acid obtained 
from great depths of old volcanic soil contained the radium 
emanation, while McLennan and Burton found considerable 
quantities of radium emanation in the petroleum from a deep 
well in Ontario, Canada, 

In most cases where spring water comes from great depths, 
and especially if the water is hot, radioactive matter is found to 
be present in abnormal amount compared with that found in the 
soil itself. Such a result is not unexpected, for water, and par- 
ticularly hot water, would tend to dissolve traces of radioactive 
matter in the strata through which it pisses, and also to become 
impregnated with the radium emanation. In special cases, it 
may happen that the water Las passed through a deposit of 
radioactive minei-als, and in such a case, a verj' strong activity 
is to be expected. 

Elster and Geitel have made an extensive examination of dif- 
ferent soils for radioactivity, and have foiuid traces of radioac- 
tive matter in nearly every case. The activity la most marked 
in clayey soils, and is apparently due in many cases to the pres- 
ence of small traces of radium. The observations as a whole 
show clearly tlnit radioactive matter is extraordinarily diiTused in 
nature, and it is difficult to find any substance that does not 
contain a minute truce of radium* It does not appear likely 
that uranium or radium differ in this respect from the inactive 
elements. 

The presence of radium can be noted by the electric test, 
where chemical analyses would fail to detect the presence of 
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rare inactive elementa, although they may exist in considerably 
gi'eater quantity than the radium itaell On general grounds, 
such a wide diffusion of radioactive matter is not surprising, for 
the soil of the earth at any point should contain a fairly thorough 
admixture of a great majority of the elements found in the earth, 
the rare elements being present in only minute proportion. 

There can be no reasonable doubt that the radioactive matter 
observed in the atmosphere is mainly due to the emanation of 
radium and its tmnsformation products, and probably in some 
localities to tmces of the emanation of thorium and actinium- 
The supply of radioactive matter in the atmosphere is kept up 
mainly by the diffusion and transpiration of the emanations 
through the soO, while no doubt a part is suppUed by the action 
of springs and by the release of imprisoned gases. 

On account of its comparatively slow rate of change, it is to 
be expected that the amount oE the emanation of radium will pre- 
dominate over the other emanations in the atmosphere, for the 
short life of the emanations of actinium and thnriiun prevent 
their reaching the surface from any appreciable depth. While it 
is probable that the supply of emanation from the earth to the 
atmosphere varies in different loealities^ the action of winds and 
air currents generally should tend to distribute the emanation 
from point to point and to make its distribution more uniform. 

All observers have noted that the amount of excited activity 
to be obtained under deiinite conditions from the atmosphere is 
very variable, and often alters considerably during a single day, 
Elstar and Geitel made a detailed examination of the effect 
of meteorological conditions on the amount of active matter in 
the atmosphere. The experiments were made at WolfenbiitteV 
Germany, and were continued for twelve months. On an aver- 
age, the amount of active matter increased with a lowering of 
the temperature- Below 0** C^ the avemge was 1.44 times as 
great as above 0^ C, A falling barometer increases the amount 
of active matter. The effect of a change of pressure is intelli- 
gible when it is remembered that a lowering of the pressure 
tends to cause the emanation in the capillaries of the soil to be 
drawn to the surface. 
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If the emanation observed in the atmosphere is entirely drawn 
from the soUj the amount in the air over the sea in mid-ocean 
should be much Bmaller than on land, for the water will not 
allow the emanation to eBcape from the earth *s crust into the 
atmosphere. Observations so far made indicate that the amount 
of active matter in the air f alb off near the sea. For example, 
the amount on the Baltic coast was found by^Elster and Geitel 
to be only about one third of that found inland, but no systematic 
examination has yet been made of the amount of active matter 
in the atmosphere at great distances from land- 



Amount of the Radium Emanation in the 
Atmosphere 

Most of the experiments on the amount of active matter in 
the air have been qualitative in character, but it is obviously 
important to obtain some idea of the amount of the radium 
emanation present in the atmosphere. Since the amount in the 
atmosphere is kept up by a constant snppiy of fresh emanation 
from the earth, it is convenient to express the amount of radio- 
active matter in the atmosphere in terms of the amount of freely 
emanating mdium bromide which is required to keep up the 
supply. 

Some interesting experiments in this direction have recently 
been made by A- S- Eve ^ at MontreaL The radioactive state of 
the air in the neighborhood of Montreal appeanj to be normal, 
and the number of ions present per cubic centimetre of the out- 
side air is about the same as diat observed at different localities 
in Europe, 

Some experiments were first made in a large iron tank in the 
Engineering Building of McGill University. This tank was 
8.08 metres high and 1.52 metres square^ with a total volume of 
18 J cubic metres. In order to deterniine the amount of ex- 
cited activity to be obtained from the tank, a lung insulated 
wii*e was suspended in its centre^ and kept at a constant ix>ten- 
tial of —10,000 volts for three hours. The wire was then mpidly 

I A, S. Eva : FbiL Mag., July, 1905. 
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removed, and coiled round a frame attached to an electroscope, 
Tiie rat© of fall of the gold leaves then served as a measure of 
the amount of active matter deposited on the wire- 

A similar experiment was then made in a small zinc cylmder 
of volume 76 litres- The emanation derived from 2 x lO"* milli- 
grams of radium bromide was uitroduced into the cylinder and 
mixed with the air. The excited activity was concentrated^ as 
before, on a negatively charged wire, and after removal was 
measured with the same apparatus employed in the first experi- 
ment. Knowing the rate of discharge of the electroscope for 
the active deposit obtained from a known quantity of radium, a 
comparison of the results obtained with the large tank at once 
gave the amount of emanation present in it. In this way, it 
was calculated that one cubic kilometre of the air, containing 
the same amount of emanation per unit volume as that observed 
in the large tank, was equivalent to the emanation supplied by 
•49 grams of pure radium bromide. 

The tank in these experiments was in free communication 
with the open air, and the amount of the excited activity was 
unaltered when the air from the room was forced through the 
tank* It thus seems reasonable to suppose that the air within 
the tank contained the same amount of emanation per unit 
volume as the outside air* No radioactive matter had ever been 
introduced into the building where the tank was used, and, as 
we shall see kter, the rate of production of ions per cubic centi- 
metre of the tank was low^er than that ever previously recorded. 

In order to verify this point, however, experiments were 
made on another large zinc cylinder placed on the College 
Campus, with its ends in free communication li^ith the air. The 
active deposit was collected on a wire suspended along the axis 
of the tank, and tested as before. The average amount, how- 
ever, was found to be only from one third to one fourth of that 
observed for an equal volume of the large tank. No adequate 
cause could be assigned for this discrepancy between the results 
for the experiments in the iron tank and in the zinc cylinder, 
unless the charged wire is unable for some reason to collect aU 
the active deposit from the cylinder placed in the open air. 
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On certain assnmptions we can form a rough estimate of the 
amount of radium emanation existing in the atmosphere. Sup> 
pose the emanation is uniformly distributed in a spherical layer 
10 kilometres deep around the earth, and that the emanation per 
cubic kilometre is uniform, and equal to tliat observed at Mon- 
treaL The surface of the earth is about 5 x 10^ square kilo- 
metres, and the volume of the shell 10 kilometres thick is 5 x 10** 
cubic kilometres. Taking the estimated value, ,49 grams per 
cubic kilometre^ found from expenments on the large tank, 
the amount of emanation in the atmosphere corresponds to 
2*5 X 10 ^ grams or 2,460 tons of radium bromide. 

Novvj about three quarters of the earth is covered with water, 
through which no emanation can escape to the surface. If 
the emanation arises from the land alone, the amount is thus 
reduced to about one quarter of this, or 610 tons. Taking the 
value obtained from raeasurements in the cylinder in the outside 
air, the amount is found to be about 170 tons. 

Several observers have shown that the amount of excited 
activity present in the air at high altitudcB is equal to» if not 
greater than, the amount observed on the plains. It thus ap- 
pears probable that in supposing that the emanation is distrib- 
uted to an average height of 10 kilometres in the atmosphere we 
are well within the truth. Until a very complete radioactive 
survey of the atmosphere has been made, such calculations are 
of necessity somewhat uncertain, but they certainly serve to give 
the right order of magnitude of the quantities involved. 

Since the emanation is half transformed in about four days, it 
cannot diffuse into the air from any great depth in the earth, so 
that the main supply of the emanation must come from a super- 
ficial layer of the earth not many metres iu thickness* A part 
of the supply is probably due to deep seated springs, which may 
bring up the emanation from greater depths, but tlie amount so 
supplied is probably small compared with that escaping directly 
through the pores of the soil 

We thus arrive at the impoi*tant conclusion that a very con- 
siderable quantity of radium, measured by hundreds of tons, is 
distributed over the earth witliin a few metres of its surface* 
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It is for the most part, however, distributed in such infijiitesimal 
quantities that its presence can he detected only by the aid of 
the electric method. 

Eve {loc, eit,) found that a wire about one millimetre in diam- 
eter charged to —10,000 volts, and suspended about 20 feet a!>ove 
the groundf was only able to coUect the active deposit from the 
air in a cylindrical volume of radius lying between 40 and 80 cms* 
This collecting distance is small compared with that to be ex- 
pected for such a high voltage, for the writer lias shown that the 
positively charged carriers of the active deposit of radium and 
of thorium travel in an electric field at about the same velocity 
as the ion, i, c,, tliey move with a velocity of about 1.4 ems. per 
second under a potential gradient of one volt per cm. It seems 
probable that the carriers of the active deposit, which must 
remain suspended a long time in the atmosphere, adhere to the 
comparatively large dust nuclei always present in the air, and 
consequently move very slowly in an electiic field, so that the 
carriers can only be drawn in from the immediate vicinity of the 
cliarged wire* 

The Pen'ktrating Radiation at the Earth's 

Surface 

Since the radium emanation is everj^where present in the sur- 

fiice of the earth and in the atmosphere, its transformation prod- 
uct radium C must give rise to y rays, and these rays must 
come in all directions from the earth and atmosphere. The 
presence of such a penetrating radiation at the earth's surface 
was independently observ^ed by McLennan ^ and H. L. Cooke,* 
in Canada. McLennan worked with a large vessel, and oljserved 
that the ionization of the air inside diminished about 37 per 
cent when the vessel was surrounded by a thickness of 25 cms, 
of water, Cooke worked with a small hrms electroscope of about 
one litre capacity. The mte of discliarge of the electroscope 
fell about 30 per cent when completely suixounded by a lead 
screen 5 cms. thick. No further diminution was observed by 

^ McLennan: Phyi- Rev., No. 4, 1903. 
« Cooke; Phil Mag., Oct., I90a, 
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placing a ton of lead around the apparatus. The radiation is of 
abtJut the same penetrating power as the 7 rnys froiu radium, 
and can be observed in the open air as well as in a buildingt 
By placing blocks of lead in different positions in regard to the 
electroscope, it was found that the radiation came about equally 
from all directions, and was the stime during the day as at night. 
Such results are to be expected if the penetrating mys come 
equally from the radioactive matter distributed in tlie earth and 
atmosphere. The magnitude of the ionizing effect due to the 
penetrating rays is, however, ranch greater than that due to the 
7 rays from the amount of radium emanation in the atmosphere 
calculated by Eve. It seems not unlikely that these penetrat- 
iog rays may be given out by matter in general as well as by 
radioactive bodies. 

Electrical State of the Atmosphere 

It has long been known, from oljservation of the potential 
gradient in the atmosphere, that the upper layers of the atmos- 
phere are generally positively charged in i-egard to the earthi 
There is consequently an electric field always acting between the 
earth and the upper atmosphere. Since there in a distribution 
of ions in the lower regions of the atmosphere, there must con* 
sequently be a steady movement of negative ions upwards and 
of positive ions downwards towards the earth* Since the car- 
riers of the active deposit of radium have a positive charge, they 
must tend to be deposited on the surface of the earth. Each 
blade of giuss and each leaf must consequently be coated with 
an invisible deposit of radioactive materiah A hill or mnuntain 
top tends to concentrate the earth's field at that point, and there 
should be a greater amount of active matter deposited on its 
surface than on an equal area on the phiins. This is in agree- 
nient with the observations of Elster and Geitel, who found 
that the ionis^ation of the air on a mountain top was greater than 
on a lower level. 

A large number of observationB have been made of the rela- 
tive number of ions in the air at various localities under differ- 
-ent meteorological conditions. Many experimenters have used 
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the ''dissipation apparatus" constructed by Elster and GeiteL 
This coDaists of an open wire gau?.e connected with an electro- 
scope. The rate of discharge of the electroscope is seimrately 
observed when charged positively and negatively- While this 
apparatus has proved of value in preliminary work on the ioniza- 
tion of the atmosphere, the results obtained are only comparative, 
and do not readily lend themselves to quantitative calculations. 
The effect of wind 13 verj^ marked in such an apparatus, and the 
rate of diissipation is always higher when a wind is blowing. 

A veiy useful portable instrument for determining the actual 
number of positive and negiitive ions per cubic centimetre of 
the air has been devised by Ebert,^ IJy means of a fan driven 
by clockworkj a steady current of air is drawn between two con- 
centric cylinders. The inner cylinder is insulated and connected 
with a direct reading electroscope- The length of tlie cylinder 
is so adjusted that all the ions in the air aiie diuwn to the elec- 
trodes in their imssage through the cylinder. Knowing the 
capacity of the instrument, the veloeit)^ of the current of air, 
and the constants of the electroscope, the number of iona per c.e. 
of the air can easily be deduced. When the inner cylinder m 
charged positively, the rate of discharge of the electroscope is a 
measure of the number of negative ions in the air, and vice veraa. 

Measurements by Eberts and others show that the actual 
number of ions per c.c- of air is subject to considerable fluctua- 
tions and is dependent on meteorological eonditions- The num- 
ber usually varies between five hundi^ed and several thousands, 
and the number of positive ions is nearly always greater than 
the number of negative, 

Schuster^ observed that the number of ions per c.c, in the air 
in Manchester varied between 2S00 and 3700. These numbers 
give the equilibrium number of ions in the aix when tlie rate of 
production of fresh ions is balanced by the rate of their recom- 
bination. If Mp n^ ait! the number of positive and negative ions 
respectively per c.c» of air, and q the rate of production per c.c, 

^ Ebcrt: Phytik. Zeit., ti, p. 662 (1901) ; ^eiUchr. f. LuftacWff-falut, It, Oct. 
(1902). 

■ Schuster r Ttoc Mancbenter Phil, Soc., p> 488, Na 12, 19(M. 
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per second^ then q — an^ ?i-j, where a i& the coefficieot of recom- 
bination of the ions. By a alight modification of the apparatus 
of Ebert^ Schuster waa able to determine the value of a for the 
air under the normal conditions of experiment, and deduced that 
the value of q in Manchester varied between 12 and 39. 

The apparatus of Ebert was designed to measure the number 
of free ions in the air which have the same mobility as the 
ions produced by X-raya or the radiations fram active bodies. 
The velocity o£ the ions produced in air have been directly 
measured by Mache and von Sehweidler. The positive ion 
moves 1.02 cms. per second, and the negative 1.25 cm. per 
second, for a potential gradient of one volt per cm. These 
velocities are slightly slower than those observed for the ions 
produced in dust-fi-ee air by X-rays or the rays from radioactive 
substances. 

In addition to these swiftly moving ions, Langevin^ has 
shown that a number of slowly moviug ones ai*e also present, 
which travel too slowly in an electric field to be removed by the 
electric field used in the appamtua of Ebert. These ions move 
with about the same velocity as the ions observed in flame gases 
some distance from the flame. By using much stronger fields, 
Langevin has determined the number of these heavy ions pres- 
ent in the air, and concludes that they are about forty times as 
numerous as the swiftly moving ones. It is possible that these 
slowly moving ions are formed by the deposition of water round 
the ion to form a minute globule, or by the adherence of the ion 
to the dust which is always present in the air. 

Since there is undoubtedly a continuous production of ions 
in the air near the earth, it is a matter of great importance to 
determine the cause or causes of this ionization. The most 
obvious cause is the presence of radioactive matter Ln the atmos- 
phere. But is the amount present capable of producing the 
ionization observed ? In order to throw liglit on this important 
pointj Eve (^loc. af .) made the following experiment The larga 
iron tank, previously described on page 204, was used. An 
insukted cylindrical electrode passed down the centre of th© 
1 Langtevm : Comptei lencJtw, catl, p. 232 (1905). 
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tank and was connected to an electroscope. The electrode was 
charged to a sufficient potential to obtain the saturation current, 
which is a measure of the total number of ions produced per 
second* A wii-e charged to —10,000 volts was then suspended 
in tlie t^nk and the active deposit collected from it for a definite 
time. The activity imparted to the wire was measured imme- 
diately after removal with an electroscope, 

An exactly similar set of experiments was then made with a 
much smaller zinc cylinder, the air of which was artificially sup- 
plied with the radium emanation obtained by blowing air through 
a radium solution* The saturation current was measured, and 
also the amount of the activity imparted to a central electrode 
under the same conditions as in the large tank. If the ioniza- 
tion in the lai-ge tank is due entirely to the presence of the 
radium emanation in it, then the ratio of the saturation currents 
in the two tanks should be equal to the ratio of the activities 
imparted to the collecting wires under the same experimental 
conditions. This must obviously be the case, since the saturation 
current serves as a measure of the amount of emanation present, 
and so also does the activity imparted to the collecting wire* 

The ratio of tlie activity on the collecting wire in the iron 
tank to that in the emanation cylinder was found to be about 14 
per cent less than the ratio of the con-esponding satumtion cur- 
rents. Considering the difficulty of such experiments, the agree- 
ment i3 as close as could be expected, and indicates that the 
greater part^ if not all, of the ionization observetl in the iron 
tank was due to the presence of the radium emanation* 

Since there was every reason to believe that the air in the tank 
contained the same amoimt of emanation as the outside air, this 
result indicates that the production of ions in the outside air 
is mainly due to the radioactive matter contained in it Be- 
fore such a conclusion can be considered as established, experi- 
ments of a similar character must be made in various localities. 
We are, in any case, justified in assuming that the radioactive 
matter in the air plays a very important part in the produc- 
tion of ions observed in the atmosphere near the surface of the 
earth. 
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It is of Laterest to record that Eve found the number of ions 
pTOduced per e,c, per second in the iron tank to be 9*8. This is 
the smallest nite of pmductiou of ions yet recorded for a closed 
vessel. Cooke observed a mhIub as low as 20 for a well cleaned 
brass electroscope of aljout one litre capacity. 

If the radioactive matter in the air is the cause of its ioniza- 
tion^ there should be a constant proportion between the rate of 
production of ions in the air and the excited activity on the col- 
lecting wire, Tlte data so far collected by various observei's ap- 
pciir to contradict such a connection. It is doubtful, however^ 
whether the measurements actually supply the data required. 

There seems to be no doubt that the recombination constant 
of the ions depends greatly on meteorological conditions, and on 
the freedom of the air from nuclei. The variation of this con- 
stant affects the equilibrium number of ions in the air deter- 
mined by the apparatus of Ebert* In a similar way, the 
excited activity imparted to a charged wire in the open air 
will probably depend upon atmospheric conditions, although the 
amount of emanation present may not have been change<l. 
Before any definite conclusion can be reached, it will be nece.-i- 
Baiy to take all these factors into account. A large number 
of observations have been made in Germany on the effect of 
meteorc^logical conditions on the amount of dissipation measured 
by Elster and Geitars appanitus. We Imve already mentioned 
the effect of a rising or falling barometer, in producing well 
marked variations in the amount of active matter in the air. 
The relation between potential gi"adient and dissipation has been 
studied by Gockel and Zolss. The latter finds that the poten- 
tial gradient varies in a marked manner with the dissipation* 
A high potential gradient is accompanied by a low vahie of the 
dissi|mtion, and vice versa, A similar relation between the poten- 
tial gradient and the amount of ionization determined by Ebert's 
apparatus has been observed by Simpson in Norway, Elster 
and Geitel, and Ztilss have shown that the dissipation increases 
with the temperature, Simpson found that at Karasjoh in Nor- 
way, the average between temperatui'es of 10^ C. and 15"^ C. was 
about six times as great as that between —40° C, and —20° C. 
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A very complete seriei^ of obe^ervatious on the annual varia- 
tion of the potential gradient, ionization, and dissipation, was 
made by Simpson * at Karasjoh, in Norway, situated witliin the 
Arctic circle, in latitude 69°, These results are of special in- 
terest) for between November 26 and Januaiy 18 the sun did 
not rise above the horizon, while between May 20 and July 22 
the sun did not fall below the liorizoiL 

The absence of the sim's raya apparently had no marked 
effect on tlie magnitude of the quantities meaanred. There was 
on an avemge a steady rise of the potential gradient between 
October and Februaiy, and a steady fall of tlie ionization during 
the same period. Such results indicate that the sun's rays have 
little if auy direct effect on the ionization of the air. 

It is impossible here to discuss the numerous speculations 
that have been advanced to account for the presence of a strong 
positive charge in the upper atmosphere. This jjositive charge 
must be steadily supplied fmm some source, for otlierwise it 
would be rapidly discharged by the ionization currents between 
the upper and lower atmosphere. Our knowledge of the elec- 
trical state of the upper atmosphere is at present too imperfect 
to enable us to determine whether this distribution of the charge 
is due to an effect of radiations from the sun, as some have 
supposed, or to a separation of the positive and negative ions 
continuously produced in the atmosphere. 

Internal Heat of the Earth 

The problem of the origin of the earth's internal heat has 
been a subject of intermittent discussion for more than a cen- 
tury. The most plausible and the genenilly accepted view is 
that the earth was originally a very hot body, and in the course 
of millions of years has cooled down to the present state. This 
process of cooling is supposed t^ be still continuing, with the 
result that the eartli will ultimately lose itB internal heat by 
i^atUation into space. 

On this theory. Lord Kelvin bases his w^ell known deduction 
of the age of the earth as a habitable planet. From observations 

1 Simpson : Trans, Roy. Soc. I^ntL A, ji. 61, 1905. 
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of bores and mines, it has been found that the temperature of 
the earth increases steadily fi'om the surface downwards, and 
on an average this temperature gradient is found to be about 
l/SO*" F. per foot, or .00037'' C. per cm. In order to obtain 
an estimate of the maximum age of the earth on this theory, 
Kelvin supposed that the eaHh was initially a molten mass. 
By an application of Fourier's equation, it is possible to de- 
duce the temperature gradient at the surface of the earth at 
any time after the cooling began, provided the initial tempera- 
ture and the average conductivity for heat of the materialB of 
the earth are known. Taking the most probable value of these 
numbers^ Kelvin in his original calculations found that the time 
required for the earth to cool from the temperature of a molten 
mass of rock to its present state was about 100 million years. 
In later calculations, using improved data^ this estimate has been 
cut down to about 40 million years. 

On this theoiy, life cannot have existed on the earth forj 
more than 40 million years. This period has been thought by 
many geologists and biologists to be far too short to account for 
the procej^ses of organic and inorganic evolution, and for the 
geologic changes observed in the earth, and such a serious cur- 
tailment of the time at their disposal has given rise to much con- 
troversy. On the theory on which Kelvin bases this calculation, 
there can be little doubt of the probable correctness of this 
estimate of the age of the earth, although the experimental dat 
on which the calculations were based are of necessity somewhat 
imperfect. This theory, however, assumes that the earth is a 
simple cooluig body, and that there has been no generation of 
heat from internal sources, for Lord Kelvin pointed out that the 
possible heat developed by the earth's contraction or by oitii- 
nary chemical combination is not sufficient to affect appreciably 
the geneml argument. 

The discovery of the radioactive bodies, which emit during 
their transformation an amount of heat at least one million 
times greater than that observed in ordinary chemical changes, 
throws quite another light on this question. We have seen 
that radioactive matter is everywhere distributed through the 
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surface of the earth and in tlie atmosphere, and that the amount 
of mdium existing cloae to the surface m of the order of several 
hundred tons. 

It is of interest to calculate how much radium must be uni- 
fomily distributed in the earth in order to eorapensate for the 
present loss of lieat from the earth by conduction to the surface. 
The heat in gram calories per second lost by conduction to the 
surface of the earth is given by 

where R — radius of the earth, K the heat conductivity of the 
earth in C» G, S. units, and T the terapemture gradient. Let X 
be the average amount of heat liberated per second per cubic 
centimetre of the earth's volume, owing to the presence of 
radioactive matter. If the heat, $, supplied [jer second is equal 
to that lost by conductiou to the surface, then 



orX=3 



KT 




Taking the average value of K= .004, the value taken by Lord 
KeMn, and T- .00037, then 

A' = 7 X 10^" gram calories per second 
= 2.2 X 10-^ gram calories per year. 

Now one gram of radium in radioactive equilibrium emits 
876,000 gram calories of heat per year. Consequently the pres- 
ence of radium to the amount of 2.6 X 10^*^ grams per c.c, or 
4,6 X 10-1* grams per unit mass veould compensate for the heat 
lost by conduction. 

In this calculation, the amount of mdioactive matter present 
has been expressed in terms of radium. There is no doubt that 
uranium, thorium, and actinium are also present, but tlie heat- 
ing effects of these are expressed in terms of radium. On this 
view, the total heating effect of ratlioactive matter present in the 
^irth is equivalent to that of about 270 million tons of radium. 
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Such an estimate does not appear to be excessive when it is 
remembered that there is undoubted evidence that several hun- 
dred tons of radium are present in a thin shell at the earth's 
surface. Taking the estimate of Eve that about 600 tons of 
radium are required to keep up the supply of emanation in tlie 
atmosphere over the land, it can be calculated that this comes 
from a superficial layer of the eartli, about 18 meti^s in depth* 
Tliis is based on the assumption that the n^um in the earth 
is distributed uniformly in the amount previously calculated. 
Such a thickness is of the order of magnitude to be exj^cted 
from general considerations* 

The experiments of Elst^r and Geitel have shown that radio- 
active matter is found in rocks and in soils in about the 
amount requii-ed by this theory. The heating effect of this 
radioactive matter must undoubtedly be taken into account in 
deductions based on the temperature gnidient observed at the 
eartli's surface, If the calculated amount of radium were dis- 
tributed uniformly in the earth, tlie temperature gradient %vould 
remain constant as long as the supply of radioactive matter 
remains unchanged. If the radioactive matter existed near the 
surface of the earth in amounts greater than this mean value, 
the temperature gradient would be correspondingly gi'eater than 
the observed value. 

While the data on which these deductions are based is of 
necessity somewhat meagre^ the evidence so far obtained is 
sufficiently strong to cast grave doubts on the validity of the 
calculations of the age of the earth, bawed on the view that it is 
a simple cooling body. The temperature gmdient observed in_ 
the earth to-day may have remained sensibly constant for miU 
lions of years in consequence of the steady genemtion of heat in 
the earth. 

It does not seem feasible on this theory of the maintenance ofl 
the earth's heat to fix with any certainty the age of the earth 
The radium present in the earth is derived from ttie parent aul 
etanee uranium, and on this theory uranium must exist in th 
earth in the proportion of about one part in fifty million* This 
proportion does not seem excessive from present data. The 
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life of uranium is about 1000 million years, so that if the inter- 
nal heat of the earth were due entirely to uranium and radium 
the temperature gradient 1000 miUiou years ago would only be 
about twice that observed to-day. 

It Las already been pointed out that some of the uranium 
minei^ls are undoubtedly several hundred million years old, 
and the evidence suggests that some of thera are of still gi^ater 
antiquity. The evidence deduced from radiorictive data alone 
points very strongly to the conclusion that on the lowest esti- 
mate, the earth is several hundred million years old. 

The radioactive data do not of themselves enable us to decide 
whether the earth was onginally a very hot body or not. The 
theory that the earth was originally a molten mass seams to 
have been largely the outcome of an attempt to explain the 
internal heat of the earth. Some geologists, notiibly Professor 
Chamberlin of Chicago, have long upheld the view that the 
geologic evidence by no means supports such a conclusion- It 
is not possible here, however, to do more than mention this 
mterasting possibility. 

Radio ACTrviTY of Okdinart Matter 

It is a matter of general experience that every physical pmp- 
erty discovered for one element has been found to be shared by 
others in varying degrees. For example, the property of mag- 
netism is most marked in iron, nickel, and cobalt, but every sub- 
stance examined has been found to be either feebly magnetic or 
diumagneticp It might thus be exi>ected on general principles 
that the property of radioactivity which is so marked in a sub- 
stance like radium would be shown by other substances, 

A preliminary examination at once showed that if ordinaiy 
matter was radioactive at all, it was only so in a minute degree, 
but later work by McLennan, Strutt, Campbell, Wood, and 
others, has shown that ordinary matter does possess the prop- 
erty of ionizing the gas to a small extent. Campbell * in par- 
ticular has carefully examined this question, and the evidence 
obtained by him affords veiy strong proof that ordinai^^ matter 
1 Cwnpbell: PhiL Mftg, April, 1905; Feb., I90fi, 
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does possess the property of emitting ionizing radiations, and 
that each element emits radiations differing both in character 
and intensity. 

Experiments on this subject are very difficult, as the ioniza- 
tion currents measured are extraordinarily minute. The effects 
are very complicated as each substance emits a rays, and pene- 
trating mys, and the latter in some cases give rise to a marked 
secondary radiation. 

Campbell concludes that the a rays emitted from lead have a 
range of ionization in air of about 12.5 cms., while those from 
aluminium have a range of only 6.5 cms. On an average the 
a rays emitted from ordinaiy matter have a considerably greater 
range in air than the a rays from radium. A sample of the lead 
employed was dissolved in nitric acid and tested by the ema- 
nation method for the presence of radium, but not the slightest 
trace was observed. 

It does not necessarily follow that these a particles are iden- 
tical in mass with the a particles of radium. They may possibly 
be hydrogen atoms, for if the a particles from ordinary matter 
were helium atoms we should expect, for example, to find helium 
in lead. 

If the expulsion of a particles be taken as evidence of atomic 
disintegration, a simple calculation shows that the life of ordi- 
nary matter is of the order of at least one thousand times that 
of uranium, i. e. not less than 10^ years. 
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In the previous chaptars we liave shown how prominent 
a role the a rays play in radioactive phenomena, as compared 
with the more penetrating and 7 rays. Not only ate they 
responsible for most of the ionization observed in the neighbor- 
hood of radioactive matter, but they are also directly concerned 
with the rapid emission of heat energy from these substances ; 
ill addition, they generally accompany the transformatioii of the 
different tj^pes of radioactive matter, while the ff and 7 rays are 
emitted only in the case of a few products. Finally, we have 
seen that there is good reason to believe that the a particle is to 
be identified with an atom of helium. 

In this chapter* we shall outline in some deti\il the more im- 
portant properties possessed by the a mys, and especially by the 
a rays emitted by radium and its products. On account of 
their great intensity, the a rays from radium have been more 
easily studied than the corresponding rays from feebly radioac- 
tive substances like umnium and thorium. At the same time, j 
the evidence so far obtained indicates that the a particles from 
all the radioactive substances have the same mass, and dififer for^ 
each product only in their initial velocity of projection. 

The u rays differ from the ff and y rays in the ejise with 
which they are absorbed by matter and by the comparatively 
large ionization they produce in the air near to a radioactive 
body. By examining the effect of sidding thin screens of metal- 
lic foil over radioactive matter, it was found that the a mya 
from the radioactive substances diffei'ed in penetrating power. 

We shall see later that the a rays from ladium are completely 
cut off by a layer of aluminium foil of thickness <04 mms., or by 
a layer of air of thickness 7 cms. The ionizing action of the a 
rays is consequently confined within a short distance, while that 
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of the ff rays extends for several matree^ anil that of the 7 rays 
for several hundretl metrea. 

The a mys were at firat ttopaght to be non-deflectable by a 
magnetic field, for the application of a magnetic field Hufficiently 
strong to bend away completely the ff rays* had no appreciable 
effect on the a rays. 

In 1901^ the writer began experiments by the electric method, 
to see if the a rays could be deflected in a strong magnetic tield» 
but with the weak preparations of radium (activity 1000) then 
avaikble, the electric effects were too small to push the esrperi- 
ments to the necessary limit. Later, in 1902, ming a prepara- 
tion of activity 19,000, the experiments * were successful, atid 
the a rays were found to be deflected in passing through both a 
magnetic and an electric field* 

The direction of the deflection was opposite to that for the 
rays, and this indicated that the a rays consisted of a flight of 
positively charged particles. By measurement of the amount of 
deflection of the rays in passing through magnetic and electric 
fields of known strengths, the mass and velocity of the a par- 
ticle were determined. The value of elm — the ratio of the 
charge carried by an a particle to its raaas — was found to be 
about 6 X 10^ while the maximum velocity v of the particle 
was found to be 2-5 x 10» cms. per second. 

Since the ratio e/m for the hydrogen atom is alxjut 10*, this 
result indicated tliat tlie a particle was atomic in si^e, and, 
assuming that the a particle canied the same charge as a hydro- 
gen atom» had a mass abcmt twice that of the hydrogen atom. 
It must lie remembered that the amount of the deviation of the 
mys in a given magnetic field is minute in comparison with that 
of the rsiys^ For example, the swiftest a particle projected 
from radium at right angles to a magnetic field of 10,000 C.G. S, 
units describes the are of a circle of 40 eras* radius. The swift- 
est particle from radium^ which is projected with 96 per cent 
of the velocity of light, describes under similar conditions a 
circle of about 5 mms. radius. 



1 Rathefford: Fhy»ik. Zelt., iv, p, 235 (1902); Phil Mag., Feh., 190S. 
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Becquenal ^ confirmed the magnetic deflection of the a rays 
from radium by means of the photographic method, and also 
showed that the a rays from polonium have a similar property. 
Using some pure radium bromide as a source of raj*^, Des Cou- 
dres ^ measured the deflection of a pencil of a rays in a vacuum 
after paasing through a magnetic and electric field. He found 
efm to be 6<3 x 10^ and the velocity to be 1*64 x 10^ cms. per 
second. The values of ejm obtained by Rutherfoitl and Des 
Coudres were in good agreement, but the velocities varied con- 
siderably. In the experiments of Des Coudres the a rays were 
passed through a screen of aluminium. It will be seen later 
that this retluces the velocity of the a particles, and that the 
correct velocity of the swiftest a particle from radium is about 
2 X 10* cms. per secondj or about 1/15 of the velocity of light. 

In 1905, the question was again attacked by Mackenzie,* 
using pure radium bromide as a source of rays, A photographic 
method w^us employed, in wliicb the a rays fell on a ghiss plate 
coated on its lower surface with zinc sidphide. A photograpluc 
plata was placed on the upper side of the glass plate, and was 
acted on by the light from the scintiJlations produced by the a 
rays in the xinc sulphide screen immediately below it. The 
deflection of the pencil of niys was observed as before after pass- 
ing through a magnetic and electric field. The a mva wag e 
found to be uneanallv deflected by a niagnetie fiel^ , flhfiwii^p- 
t hat the a particle8 varied either in mass or velocity. This dis- 
persion of the rays by a magnetic and electric field made it diffi- 
cult to deduce the constants of the rays with accuracy. Taking 
the mean value for the dispersion of the deflected pencils, be 
found the value of efm to be 4*6 x 10^, and the velocity of the a 
particles to vaiy between 1,3 x 10® and 1,96 X 10® cms. per sec- 
ond, on the assumption that tlie a particles all carry the same 
charge and have the same mass* 

The imporUince of an accurate determination of elm for 
tJie a particle had long been recognized because of the light it 

1 B«c!qnefel: Comptea rendtifl, cxjtxTi, pp. 199, 431 (1903). 
S Des Coiidrw: PbyAik. 2eiL, iv, p. 483 (1903). 
i MickenEie : Pr*U. M»g.» Koy., 19<Ki. 
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would throw on the qaestion whether the a particle i* an atom 
of helium. In all the methods so far described, a thick lajer of 
radium in radioactive equilibrium %va8 employ^ aa a source uf 

ys. On the theory of abi^oi-ptiou of the a rays, put forward by 

ifagg and Kleeiuan, which will be discussed later, it was recog- 
nized that the a rays emitted from a thick or a thin layer of 
radium must consist of a [mrticles moving at different speeds* 
The use of a complex pencil of mys was open to very serious 
objections, for it was impossible to know whether the rays most 
deflected in a magnetic field corresponded to the most deflected 
rays in an electric field or not. 

The simplest method of accurately determining the value of 
« /m is to use a homogeneous source of rays, L e*^ to use a radio- 
active substance in which all the a pvrticles escape at the same 
speed. The writer found that a wire made active by exposure 
to the radium emanation completely satisfied these essentials. 
The active matter, consisting of radium A, B, and C^is deposited 
iu an extremely thin film on a negatively charged wire exposed 
in the presence of the emanation. After three hours' exposure, 
the activity of the wire reaches a maximum value. Aftc?r 
removal, nidium A, which has a three minute period, is rapidly 
tmnsformed, and has practically disappeared after fifteen min- 
utas« Tlie activity remaining is then entii^ly due to radium C, 
The a particles fmm iridium C are all expelled with identically 
the same velocity, for there is no appreciable dispersion of the 
rays in a magnetic field. The particles projected into the wire 
are completed absorbed, and those which escape do not suffer in 
velocity in their passage through the very thin film of intensely 
active matter* 

Using 10 to 20 milligrams of radium in solution, a wire one 
centimetre long can be made extremely active by an armnge- 
raent similar to that shown in Fig. 24, page 100, The wire pro- 
duces a strong pliotographic unpi-ession on a plate brought 
near it The chief drawback to such a source of rays is that 
the intensity of the rays falls off rapidly, and two hours after 
removal is only 14 per cent of the initial value. 

The apparatus shown in Fig. 42 is very convenient for the 
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determination of the magtietic deflection of the rays. An active 
wire IB placed ia a groove A, The nvys jmss tlnx>ugh a narrow 
slit B and fall on a small piece of photographic plate at C, The 
apparatus is enclosed in a cyHndrical vessel P, which can be 
rapidly exhausted of air. The appamtiis is pkced between the 
pole pieces of a large electromagnet^ so tluit the magnetic field 
is parallel to the direction of the wire and slit, and uniform 
over the whole ptith of the rays. The eiectmmagnet k excited 
by a constant current^ which is reversed 
every ten minutes. On developing the 
plate two well defined bands are observed 
corresponding to the pencils of rays which 
have been deflected equally on opposite 
sides of the normal- 

If p is the nuliuis of curvature of the 
cirele described by the ra}^ in a uniform 

field of strength M^ then ffp = — ^ where 

V is the velocity of the rays, c the charge 
on the particle, and m its mass. 

Let d — deflection of tlie rays from 
the normal measured on the photographic 
plate, 

a — distance of plat-e from slit, 

h = distance of sUt from the source. 



Fio. 43. 

Apparatus for deter- 
muimg tlii* amount of A*s~ 

fleet! on of a pvfiuil of « 
rajs in a strong magnt^tic 
field. 



Then by a property of the circle, if the deflection d is smull 

compartMl with a, 

2pd^a{a^ b). 
Consequently, 

m I* Ifm (a + h) 

~--^^p^ — 22 * 

In the actual photogmpha, using tlie wire as a Aomoe of myi, 
the traces of the pencil of rays stand out clearly with well 
defined edges^ so that the value M^ the distance of the inside 
edge of one band to the outside edge of the otherj can easily 
be measured* 
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The vahm- of Hp for the a particks emitted from radium C 
Wiia foaud in this way to be 4.06 x 10^. la a field of 10,000 
C, G, S. luiits^ the a particlo consequently deBcribes a circle of 
ra&l^UB 40.6 cms, 

Rrtakdation of the Velocity of the a Particle in 

PASSmo Tii ROUGH MATTEE 

It waa found by the ^yriter * tlmt the velocity of tiie a par- 
ticle ditnituishes in its passage through matter. This is most 
simply shown by a slight modification of the 
experimental armngemeut, described above, which 
has been used by Beoc^aereL By means of mica 
plates, placed at right angles to the slit, the appa* 
mtUB is di\ided into two equal parts. One half 
*)f tlie photographic plate is acted on by the rays 
from the Imre wii-e, and the other by the rays 
which have passed through an absorbing screen 
placed over the wire. 

A drawing of a photograph obM^ned by this 
method is shown in Fig. 43, The two upper 
bands A represent the traces of the peneil of mys 
.^ Retardntiort of obtained by reversal of the magnetic field for the 
i^e velocity of fj.^^^^ ^jj^ uncovei^d half of the wire; the 

pn^m^ tiirougii lower bimds B were obtiiined for the rays from 
nmtter. the wirei when covered with eight layers of alu- 

minium foil, each of thickness about .00031 cms. 
The apparatus was esthausted during the experiment, so that 
the absorption of the rays in air is negligible. 

The gi-eater deflection of the pencil of rays which have passed 
through the alumininm is clearly seen in Fig. 43. It will be 
shown later that the value ofUr/m for the particles does not 
cbmge in cdnsequenee of their passage through matter. The 
grefiter deflection of the niys is then due to a decrease of their 
velocity after passing through the screen. This velocity is, 
inversely proportional to the distance between the centres of the 
bands. 

1 Hutiierford: FhiL M»g-, July, 1905 ; Jan, aud April, 1906. 
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r - We have seen that the a particles from radium C are all pro- 
jected initially at the same speed- The absence of dispersion 
of the rays after passing through the screen shows that the 
velocity of all the a paiticles is reduced by the same amount in 
traversing the screen. 

The following table gives the velocity of the a particles from 
radium C after passing through successive layers of aluminium 
foilt each of tluckness about ,00030 cms. The velocity is ex- 
pressed in terms of F^, the velocity of the a particles from 
iitdium C with an uncovered wire. 
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There is a marked waikening of the photographic effect of the 
rays after passing through 10 layers of foil* The photographic 
impression is weak» but distinct with 13 hiyers, and, using very 
active wires, can be observed with 14 layers. On account of 
tihis falling off of the photographic effect of the mys, very active 
wires are required to produce an appreciable darkening of the 
plate through more than 12 layers of foiL The lowest velocity 
of the a particle so far observed was about .4 f^» which cor* 
responded to the veh^eity of the rays after pissing through 14 
layers of foil. The photographic action of the a rays steadily 
diminishes with increase of the absorbing hiyer, but falls off 
verj^ rapidly for a thickness greater than 10 layers of aluminium. 
The velocity of the a particle measured in this way is still 
consideFable when the photographic action has almost ceased. 
Such a result suggests that there is a critical velocity of the a 
particles, below which they are unable to afifect appreciably a 
photographic plate. 
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A similar abrupt falling off is observed in the ionizing and 

phosphoi^scent effects of the rays. From obsei'vations on tldn 
layers of radixim^ ^^gg found that the ionizing action of the 
rays from nKlium C ceased comparatively abruptly after travers- 
ing 7.06 cms* of air* A similar result was observed later by 
McClung by using an active wire coated with radium C as a 
source of rays* 

In a similar way the writer found that the seintillations pro- 
duced by the a raya on a screen of zinc sulphide ceased sud- 
denly when the rayii passed through 6.8 cms. of air. If layers 
of alumijiium foil are placed over the active wire, the range 
of ionization and phosphorescence is diminished by a definite 
amount for each layer- Each layer of foil of the thickness 
used ill the photographic experiment was equivalent in stopping 
power to about . 50 cms, of air, A photographic effect of the a 
rays was just observable through 14 layers of aluminium. This 
corresponds to 7.0 cms, of aixj — nearly the same range at which 
the ionizing and phosphorescent effects vanish. The three char- 
acteristic actions of the a rays thus cease togethe r wneii the 
ifi^'lsave passed througli a definite distance of air or a definite 
thickness^ an absorbing screen. ITnlest^ the vcltH'itv of the 
a particle falls off with great rapidity at the end uf its course 
in air, it would appear as if there were a criticul velocity of 
the a particle below which it produced no appreciable ioniz- 
ing, photographic, or scintillating effect. This property of the 
a particles will be discussed in more detail later* In any 
ease the rapid falling off of these three actions of the a par- 
tide at the end of its range indicates that there is a close con- 
nection between them. The photographic action of the a particle 

^ falls off in the same rapid manner as the ionizing action, and it 
\ seems reasonable to suppose that the effect of the rays on a pho- 

\ togniphic plate is the result of tlie ionization of the silver salts. 
In a similar way, it is possible that the scintillations observed 
in zinc sulphide ure primarily caused by ionization of the sub- 
stance, and that the scintiUationa may arise as a result of the* 
recombination of such ions. The brightness of the scintillations 
certainly depends on the velocity of the a particle. If the effect 
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of the a rays on zinc sulpliide is, as some have supposed, purely 
mechanical, and Uie scintillations result from a cleavage of the 
crystals^ it is not easy to see why this effect should fall off 
suddenly, although the energy- possessed by the particle is still 
considerable. 

Electrostatic Deflection op the a Rays 

In order to measure the deflection of the a rays from radium 
C in an electric field, the arrangement shown in Fig* 44 was 
adopted. 

The rays from the active 
wire W, after travei'sing a 
thill mica plate in the base of 
the brass vessel M, pa^ised be- 
tween two pamllel insulated 
plates A and B^ about 4 cms, 
high and 0.21 ram, apart. 
The distance between the 
plates was fixed by thin 
strips of mica placed be- 
tween them. The terminals 
of a storage battery were con- 
nected with A and B, so that 
a strong electric field could 
be produced between the 
two plates. The pencil of 
rays after emerging from the 
plates fell on a photographic 
plate P placed a definite dis- 
tance above the platea. By 
means of a mercuiy pump 

the veeael was exhausted to a low vacuum. In their passage 
between the chained plates, the a particles describe a parabolic 
path^ and after emergence travel in a straight Line to the photo- 
graphic pkte. By I'eversing the electric field the deflection of 
the pencil of rays is reversedt 

In Fig. 45 A shows the natural width of the line on the plates 




Apparatus lor determining the deflection 
of » roys in p»eimg through a strong 
electric fieliL 



J 
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when no electric field is acting ; B and C show the traces of 
the deflected pencils of rays for potential differences between the 
plates of 340 and 497 volts reBpectively, For small voltages the 
natural width of the line is broadened ; for inereased voltages 
the single line breaks into two and the width of the lines steadily 
narrows. Such an effect is to be expected theoi^tically. It can 
be easily shown that if 2> is the distance between the exti^me 
edges of tlie deflected band for a potential difference J?, 



SEP 



Fig. 45. 

S!lectro8t«tic deflection of the a rays. The 
bamls are rtrnwn to scale from tJie actual pho- 
tographfl^ Magnification about 3 times. 



e (7> ^ df 

where e is the charge on 
the a paitiele, m its mass, 
V its velocity, I the dis- 
tiince of the photographic 
plate from the end of the 
parallel plates, d the dis- 
tiince between the parallel 
plates. This simple equa- 
tion holds only if the field 
is strong enough to deflect 
the a particle through a 
distance greater than d in 
For small values of the 



its passage throngh the electric field 

field, a modified form of this equation must be used. 

The decrease in velocity of the rays in pajising throngh the 
mica screen was separately determined. In most of the exj>eri- 
ments, the mica plate reduced the velocity of the a particles 
from radium C by 24 per cent. 

From the raagnetie deflection the value of — is known^ 

e 

while from the electrostatie deflection, the value of is 

detarmined. 

From these two equations the values of e/m and v can at once 
be deduced* Examined in this way, it was found that : * — 



1 Etxtberford : Phys, Review, Feb,, ISQB. 
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( 1 ) The value of ejm was unaltered by the pa^^age of the a 
particles through matter ; 

(2) The value of ejm was very nearly 5 X 10^; 

(3) The initial velocity of prtjjection of tlie a pailieies from 
radium C was 2x10^ cms. per secoud. 

A similar method was applied to deteimine the value of e/m 
and the velocity of the a particles emitted from radium A and 
radium F (radiotellarium). In both ca^es the value of e/m 
was 5x10^ within the limits of experimental error. The initial 
velocity of the a particles from mdiura A was about 8f> per cent 
of that of the a particle from radium C, while the velocity of 
the a paiticle from radiotellurium was about 80 per cent of that 
of the a particle from radium C. The experiments on the ve- 
locity and value of ejm for the a parttcles from radium iti^lf 
and from the emanation are not yet fully completed, but the 
results so far obtained indicate tliat the value of ejm will be the 
same as in the other ciises. 

Such results show conclusively that the a particles from 
radium and its products have identical mass, but differ in the 
initial velocities of their projection* The arguments in favor of 
the view that the a particle consists of an atom of helium caiTy- 
ing two ionic charges have already been discussed in detail on 
page 184, 

Dr. Hahn, working in the laboratory of the writer, has foimd 
that the a rays emitted by thorium B are deflected both in a mag- 
netic and m an electric field. These mys have a velocity about 
10 per cent greater than those from radium C, but have the 
same value of efm. In these experiments, the thorium B was 
deposited on a thin negatively charged wire, by exposure to the 
thorium emanation emitted by the very active preparation of 
radiothoriiuu sepamted by Hahn (see page 68), It was al^o 
found that the mnge in aur of the a particles expelled from 
thorium B, determined both by the electrical and scintillation 
methods, was about 8.6 cms., or about 1*6 cms. greater tlian that 
for the a particles from radium C. 

Since the mass of the a particle from thorium B and the 
radium products is the same, it appears probable tliat the same 
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equality also holds for the a particles from the other thorium 
pitxlucts. The mass of the a particles frnm actuuura has not 
yet been meaaurecl, but there is every reason to believe that it 
has the same value as for mdium. On this view, the only com- 
mon product of the different radioactive bodies is the a particle, 
whicht as we have seen, Ls a piojectad helium atom. 

Scattering of thb a Rays 

It is weU known that a narrow incident beam of ^ or cathode 
rays is scattered in its passage through matter^ so that the emer- 
gent pencil of rays is no longer well defined. This scattering of 
the ^ rays increases m the velocity of the ^ particles diminishes. 
In a theoretical paper, Bragg ^ pointed out that this scattering 
of the ^ rays is to be expected. The ^ particle in its passage 
through the molecules of matter enters the electric field of the 
atom, and its direction of motion is consequently changed. The 
smaller the kinetic energy of the ^ particle the gi-eater will be 
the deflection of the path of some of tlie mys. If a nan*ow pen- 
cil of p rays falls on an absorbing screen, a portion of the rays 
will suffer so much deflection that the emei^ing beam will con- 
sist of a much wider cone of mys. 

On account of their much greater kinetic energy, it is the- 
oretically to be expected that the a particles will suffer much 
less deflection of their path in their [massage through matter than 
the /3 rays. The a particles must move nearly in a straight 
line, and pass directly through the atoms or molecules of matter 
in their path, without much change in their direction of motion. 
This theoretical conclusion of Bragg is borne out by experi- 
ment* The scattering of the a particles is very small compared 
with that of the ^ particles moving at the same speed, so that a 
narrow pencil of a rays after traversing an absorbing screen is 
stiU well defined after emergence. At the same time tliere is 
undoubtedly a small scattering of the rays in their passage 
through matter, which must be taken into account. 

If the a rays pass through air, for example, the width of the 
trace of a pencil of a rays on a photogi'aphic plate is always 
1 Bragg; PhiL Jlag,, Dec., 1904. 
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broader than in a yacuum. In addition the edges of the bands 
arc3 not nearly so well defined in aims in a vacuum. This result 
shows that some of the a particles have suffered a change of di- 
rection of motion in their passage through the molecules of air. 

The arrangement adopted to determine the retardation of the 
velocity of the a paiticles in their passage through matter 
(Fig, 43) is not complicated by the scattering of the rap, since 
tlie absorbing screen is placed over the active wire between the 
source and the slit. If, however, the absorbing screen is placed 
over the slit, the scattering of the a particles is at once seen by 
the broadening of the trace of the rays on the plate. A broad 
diffuse impi^asion is observed on the plate instead of the narrow 
band with well defined edges, observed when the absorbing 
screen is placed below the slit. The amount of scattering 
increases with the thickness of the screen. When eleven layers 
of aluminium foil were placed over the slit, — an amount nearly 
sufficient to cut off the ionizing and photographic effects of the 
mys — an examination of the photographic plate showed that 
some of the rays had been deflected about 3° from the norm^. 
A part of the rays may have been deflected thit>ugh a consider- 
ably greater angle* but their photographic action was too small 
to be detected. 

We may thus conclude that the path of the a particles, espe- 
cially when their velocity is reduced, is deflected to an appre- 
ciable extent in passing through matter. The fact that the 
direction of motion of an a particle possessing such great energy 
of motion, can be clianged in its passage through matter, shows 
that there must exist a very strong electric field within the atom, 
or in its immediate neighborhood. The change of direction of 
Z"^ in the direction of motion of the particles in passing through 
a di.stance of .003 cms. of matter would require an average trans- 
verse electric field over this distance corresponding to more than 
20 million volts per centimetre. Such a result shows out clearly 
that the atom must be the seat of verj* intense electrical forces 
— a deduction in harmony with the electronic theory of matter. 

W^e have seen that the velocity of the a particles from radium 
C lose their photographic action when their velocity falls to 
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about 40 per cent of the initial value. On aeeount of the com- 

phcations introduced by the scattering of the a particles in 
passing through matter, it is difficult to decide with certainty 
whether this '* critical velocity" of the a particle^ below which 
it fails to produce its characteristic effects, is a real or only an 
apparent property of the rays. Without discussing the evidence 
in detail, I think there is undoubted proof tliat this critical 
velocity of the a particle has a rei\l existence. 

Photographic Effects of the a Rays fbdm a Thick 
Layer of Radium 

Since the a particles emitted by radium and its products 
decrease in velocity in their passage through matter^ the radia* 

tions emerging from a thick layer must consist of particles 
moving at widely different speeds. This must obviously be the 
case, since the a particles which come from some depth beloT?r 
tli!> r;u1i;iting surface are retarded in their passage through the 
rjttiiiMii ili^elf. 

A pencil of raya from radium is consequently complex^ and if 
a magnetic field i8 applied perpendicularly to the direction of the 
rays, eacli particle wiUdejcri be the arc of a circle, the jrad ijgia of 
which is directly proportioiial to tHe velocity jaljh&4MU±icle> 

Th^ uneqlS^l deflectlAirbTthe a particles in a magnetic field 
gives rise to a "magnetic spectrum," in which the natural 
width of the trace m much increased. This dispersion of the 
complex pencil of rays has been observeci by Mackenzie » and 
by the writer,* 

We have seen that the a particle has comparatively little 
photographic effect when its velocity falls to about .6 Vq, whem 
V(j is the maximum velocity of the a particle from radium C. 
Since the a particles from the latter have a greater speed than 
the a particles from any other radium product, we might thus 
expect to obtain a magnetic spectrum corresponding to a par- 
ticles whose velocity lies between ,6 V^ and V^. In an actual 
photograph of a deflected pencil of rays, the writer observed the 

> Mack end e : Phil, Mag,» Nov., 1905- 
i Rutherford: PbiL Mig,, Hi\., 1906. 
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presence of rays whose velocities lay between SI V^ and .95 V^ ; 
while Mackenzie, by the method of scintillations, objjerved tlie 
presence of niys having velocities between *65 V^ and *98 Y^- 

When we remember that the phot43gniphic action of the fi and 
y ray.s fram the radium prevents the detection of weak photo- 
gfraphie effects produced by the a rays, the observations are seen 
to be in good agreement with theory. 

Beequerel* early observ^ed an interesting peculiarity in the 
deflection of a pencil of a rays from a thick layer of racUuni in 
passing through a uniform magnetic field, A narrow vertical 
pencil of rays fell 00 a photographic plate which was placed 
at right angles to the slit and inclined at a small 
angle w ith the verticah By reversing the mag- 
netic field, two fine diverging lines S P, SP^ 
were ohierved on the plate (see Fig. 46), The 
distance between these lines at aay point repre- 
sents twice the deflection of the pencil of rays 
from the normal at that point. By careful meas- 
urementf Becquerel found that these two diverg- 
ing lines were not accurately the aix^s of a ciitile, 
but that the radius of cui-vature of the patli of 
the rays increased with the distance from the 
soui-ce. Becquerel thought that the a rays from 
radium were homogeneous, and concluded from 
this experiment that the value of e/m of the 
particles progressively decreased in their passage 
through air, in consequence of an increase of m by accretions 
from the air. 

Bragg,^ however, showed that this peculiarity in the trace of 
the rays could be simply explained without any assumption of 
an alteration in the value oie/m. by taking into account the com- 
plexity of the pencil of rays. The experimental arrangement 
is diagrammatically shown in Fig* 46. S P and SP' represent 
the diverging traces of the mys on the photographic plate in a 
uniform magnetic field after emerging from the slit S. Let us 

J B«eqa«T«) : Comptei feodii*, cjtsxvi, pp. 190, 431, fl77, 151T (1903). 
* Bragg r Phil. Mug., iMc., 1904; Ap?)!, 1M&. 
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consider^ for example, tlie outside edge of the b'ace at a point A. 
The photogmphic effect at this edge of the trace is due to the 
particles of lowest velocity^ which are just able to prodoce pho 
tographic action at A. Consider next a point B further removed 
from the source. The a particles, which produce the edge of 
the trace, have the same velocity ae in the first case ; but nince 
they have liad to travel through a distance B R of air instead of 
A R, they must have initially started with a greater velocity. 
This must evidently be the ease, since the a particle is retarded 
in its passage through atr. The average velocity of these a par- 
ticles along their patli m consequently greater than in the first 
case, and the outside edge will be deflected through a smaller dis- 
tance than would be expected if the average velocity were the 
same for the two paths A R, B K. This will cause the trace of 
the rays U> show evidence of steadily increasing rudius of curva- 
ture as we proceed from the soufee, — a result in agreement with 
the obeervations of BecquereL 

Quite a contrary efifect is produced on the inside edge of thB 
trace, for this is produced by the swiftest a particles from 
radium, viz., tliose emitted from radium C. Since the velocity 
of these particles deci^eases in their passage through air, the in- 
side edge will show evidence of decreasing radius of curv^atui^e. 
This will liave the effect of contracting the natural width of the 
trace. This effect is, however* small, and would tend to be 
masked experimentally by the scattering of the rays in their 
passage through air. 

There is another paradoxical effect exhibited by a complex 
pencil of radium rays. BecquereP showed that the outside 
edge of the trace of rays obtained in a magnetic field is unal- 
tered by placing absorbing screens over the radium. In the 
case of a homogeneous source of a rays, we have seen tliat the 
pencil of rays suffers a greater deflection after passing through 
an absorbing screen. The absence of this effect in a complex 
pencil of rays from radium led Beequerel to believe that the a 
particles from it did not decrease in velocity in their passage 
througlx matter* We have seen» however, that for each indi- 

1 Becquereh Comptea renaoa, cxli^p. 4S& (l^***) ^ ^^^^^* P- 3^5 (1906), 
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vidiial product o! radium, the a particles do suffer a retaixiation 
of velocity under such conditions. 

The explanation of this apparent j^mdox is simple. The 
outside edge of the trace of the complex pencil of mys is due to 
the lowest velocity a particles which are just able to produce an 
appreciable photographic effect. The velocity of tliese a par- 
ticles has been seen to be in the neighborhood of ,6 V^, where Y^ 
IB the initial velocity of projection of the pailicles from radium 
C, When an absorbing screen is placed over the radium all the 
a particles suffer a retardation of velocity. The oatsiide edge 
of the trace of the rays is produced by a particles of the same 
velocity as before ; not, however, by the same a particles, but by 
another set, whose velocity has been diminished to this minimum 
amount in their passage through the absorbing screens. 

The absence of increased deflection of the pencil of rays by 
the addition of absorbing screens is thus to he expected. These 
anomalies in the behavior of a complex pencil of raj's show how 
necessary it is to use a source of homogeneous rays for the 
investigation of the properties of the a rays. 

An account of these peculiarities of a complex pencil of a 
rays has been given in some detail, partly because of their great 
interest, and partly because the explanation of the effects has 
been a subject of some discussion. 

Absorption of the ^i Rats 

It was early recognized that the a particles wem stopped in 
their passage through a few centimetres of air or by a few 
thicknesses of metal foil. On account of the weak ionization 
produced by uranium and thorium, it was not at firat possible 
to work with narrow cones of a rays; but experiments were 
made with a large area of radioactive matter spread unifotmly 
over a plate. The saturation current was measured between 
this plate and another plate placed parallel to it at a distance of 
several centimeti^es* As successive layers of aluminium or other 
metal foil were placed over the active matter, the ionization cur- 
rent was found to fall off approximately according to an expo- 
nential law with the thickness of the screen, A tliick layer of 
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radioactive matter was generally employed, and in the case of 
radium the exponential law appeared to hold fairly accurately 
over a considerable range. 

Some experiments on the absorption of the a rays from an 
active preparation of polonium were made in a different way by 
Mme. Curie, The rays from tlie polonium passed through a 
hole in a metal plate covered mth a wire gauze, and the ioni- 
zation current was measured between this plate and a parallel 
insulated plate placed 3 cms. above it* No appi^ciabla current 
was observed when the polonium was 4 cms, below the alumin- 
ium vrindow, but as tliis distance was diminished, tlie current 
increased very rapidly, so that for a s^mall variation of distance 
there was a large alteration in the ionization current 

This mpid increase of the current indicated that the ioniz* 
ing property of the a rays ceased suddenly after travei-sing a 
definite distance in air. By adding a layer of foil over the 
polonium this critical distance was diminished. 

The observed fact that the ionization current between two 
parallel plates varied approximately according to an exponential 
law vritli the thickness of the absorbing screen, when thick 
layers of radioactive matter were employed, tended to obscure 
the true law of the absorption of the a rays ; for an exponential 
law of absorption had been oljserved by Leuard for the cathode 
rays, and also in some cases for the X-mys. In 1904, the ques- 
tion was attacked by Bragg and Kleeman,* both on the theoreti- 
cal and experimentiU side, and the interesting experiments made 
by them have thrown a great deal of fresh light on the natuiB 
of the a rays and on the laws of their absorption by matter. 

In order to account for their experimental results, Bragg 
formulated a very simple theory of the absorption of the a rays. 
On this theory all the a particles from a thin layer of radioac- 
tive matter of one kind were supposed to be projected with 
e(iual velocities and to pass tlirough a definite distance in air 
before absorption. The velocity of the a particle decreased in 
its passage through air in consequence of the expenditure of its 
kinetic energy in ionizing the gas. As a firat approximation, it 

1 Bragg ttud laeetaan : Phil Jlag , Bee, 1904 ; Sept., 1 90S. 
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supposed that the ionization produced by a single a particle 
per centimetre of its path was constant for a cerUiin ninge, and 
then fell off very abruptly after the particle had tnt versed a defi- 
nite disUnce of air. This " range " of the a particle varied for 
each a my product on account of the dLffereuces in the initial 
velocities of the a particlea expelled from the separate products. 
If an absorbing screen ^vere pkced in the path of the rays, ^e 
velocities of the a particles from a simple product were all 
diminished in a definite ratio, and the range in air of the emerg- 
ing particles was reduced by an amount proportional to the 
thickness of tlie screen and its density fvs compared with air* 
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Fig, 48. 



In a thick kyer of radioactive matter, containing only one 
simple source of rays, the rays from the surface will have the 
maximum range a. Those emerging from a depth d of the 
radioactive matter of density p eompired with air, will liave a 
range in air of a— p d. With a thick layer of radioactive matter, 
the a particles emitted into tlie gas will vaiy widely in velocity 
and %%*ill have all ranges iu air between zero and the maximum 
range cu 

Suppose that a narrow pencil of a rays fi*om a simple tyT>e of 
radioactive matter R (Fig. 47) passes into the iunization vessel 
A B through a wire gauze A. If the layer of active matter of 
one kind is so thin that the a rays are not appreciably retarded 
in their passage normally thi^ough it, the ionization at different 
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distances from the source is expressed graphically in Fig, 48 by 
the curve A P M, The ordinates i-epreseut distance from the 
source of radiation and the abscissae the ionization produced 
in the vessel The ionization commences suddenly at A and 
reaches a maximum at P, when the rays pass to the upper plute 
B of the ionization chamber and then lejnains constant till tba 
source is reached. 

With a tliick layer^ however, tlie rays have all ranges in air 
between the maximum and zero, and as the ionization vessel 
approaches the source, more and more of these a particles pass 
into it. The ionization curve is consequently then represented 
by a straight line A P B* 

Theoretically, in order to obtain such results a nan'ow cone 
of rays and a shallow ionization vessel must be used. If tlie 
ionization vessel includes the whole narrow cone of rays, at all 
distances, the falling oEF of the intensity of the radiation accord- 
ing to tlie inverse square law need not be taken into account. 

The experiments of Bragg and Kleeman show that these theo- 
retical conclusions are appniximately idealized in practice, 

First, let us consider a thin layer of radioactive niatter of one 
kind. This was obtained by evapomting a small quantity of 
radium bromide solution in a vessel* The emanation is driven 
off and the active deposit is transfoi*med in »itu. After about 
three hours tlie activity is due only to the a rays from the 
radium itself. The ionisiatiou curve obtained by Bmgg and 
Kleeman is shown in Flg» 49, curve A. When the ionization 
obamber is moie tliau 3.5 cms, above the source oidy a slight 
current is ohserved* At 8.5 cms. the current increiises very 
rapidly and reaches a maximum at 2,85 cms. It then slowly 
falls off with decreasing distance. The maximum range of the 
a rays from mdium itself is consequently 8,5 cms. 

The corresponding curve for radium C is shown in the same 
figure, curve B. This was examined by McClung,* using the 
methods employed by Bmgg and Kleeman. The radium C was , 
deposited as an extremely thin film on a wire by expc^ui'e tol 
the radium emanation. The rays from radium C had a maxi- 

I McClnngi Plul. Mag., Jau,. 1906. 
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mum range of about 6,8 cms, and the ionization fell off in a very 
fiimikr way to that observed by Bragg for the radinm rays. 

lu Bmgg's experiment the ionization chamber liad a depth of 
2 mms,, wldle in the experiments of McClung the depth was 
5 mms. In the case of radium C the ionization u seen to be 
nearly uniform for a distance of about 4 cms*, and then to in- 
crease rapidly, the maximum ionization being reached at a dis- 
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tance of 5J cms. Allowing for the fact that the ionization 
cliamber had a sensible depth, and that a fairly wide cone of 
rays was employed, it can be shown that the ionization must 
increase rapidly at a distance of 6.8 emd.t but not quite so 
rapidly as the simple theory Bupposes. 

Fix>ra a comparison of the diminution of velocity of the a par- 
ticle from radium C ui passing through aluminium, it can be 
readily calculated that the velocity of the a paiticles at the 
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elbow of the curve is about ,56 of the inituil velocity of projec- 
tion* At this velocity the a partide appears to be most efficient 
a^ an ionizer. 

BiTtgg and Kleeman have exaniined by this method the range 
of the rays of the different a my products present in radium in 
radioactive equilibrium. A tliin layer of radium was employed, 
and the ionization curve is shown in Fig. 60. 
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The first a rays entered the testing vessel at a distance of 
7*06 eras, from the source. These rays wei-e emitted from 
radium C, and have the greatest range of all the rays from the 
radium products. At a point 6 the curve suddenly turns through 
an angle, showing that at this point the a rays from anotlxer prod- 
uct, whose range in air is 4,83 cms.j have entei-ed the testing ves- 
sel. There is a similar though not so well defined break in the 
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eur%'e at d for a distance 4.23 cms., showing that another set of 
rays has entered the testing vessel. The break at/ is due to 
the appearance of the rays from radium itself in the vessel, 
We may conclude from these reaulta tliat the a particles from 
radium have a mnge of 3,5 ems. in air, and those from radium C 
a range of 7.06 cms. The mnges 4.23 and 4.83 cms. belong to 
the emanation and to radium A, but on account of the rapid 
change of A it his not yet been found possible to decide wliit-h 
of these two numbers belongs to the rays from the emanation and 
which to those from i*adium A, 

If the eur^^e o a h is produced downwards to c^ the curve ^ ah e 
represents the ionization due to radium C alone at different 
distances from the source. Let this curve be now added to itself, 
being fii^st lowered through a distance 2,23 cms,, corresponding 
to the difference in range between 7.06 cms, and 4,83 cms. 
The new curve b d e lies accurately along the experimental 
curve h d. If the curve be again lowered through a distance 
6,0 mms» corresponding to the difference of range for the next 
products, and a similar addition be i)erformedi the resulting 
curve df^ again lies on the experimental curve. Finally if 
the curve is lowered through 7.3 mnis,, it is similarly found 
that the theoretical curve lies on the experimental curve/ A k. 

Knowing the ionization curve of one product, the experi- 
mental curve for the combined products can thus be l>uilt up 
from it in a very simple way. Such a result sliows clearly tliat, 
allowing for the differences in the initial velocities of projection, 
the ionization curves for radium and each of its products are 
identical. It aho shows that the same number of a particles 
are projected per second from ^eb of the a ray products. This 
result folloTA'S from the disintegration theory if the various 
products are successive* 

The results of Bragg and Kleeman have thus confirmed in a 
novel and striking way the theorj'^ of successive changes, initially 
m developed from quite distinct considerations. They show that 

I the products are successive, for otlierwise the experimental 

I curve could not be built up from considemtion of the ionizar 
I tion curve of one product alonci 
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We may thus concludo from tliia evidence that radium A and 
C are true Biiccessive products, alUiough it is difficult to test 
this point satisfactorily by direct experijuenl The results atea 
indicate that the a particles from all products are identical in 
all re8i)ecte except velocity — a result confirmed, aa we have 
seen, by direct measurements. 

The method developed by Bragg and Kleeman thus not only 
throws Ught on the nature of the absorption of a rays, but indi- 
rectly affords a powerful means of determining the number of a 
ray products in i-adioactive matter, even if chemical methods 
should fail to isolate these products from the parent substance. 
This is possible if the a particles from the sepai^te producta 
have different mnges in air. A series of breaks in the ionjEa- 
tion curve is a direct indication of the presence of a number 
of distinct radioactive substances which emit a rays. By this 
methodf Dr. Hahn has shown that thorium B, which was sup- 
posed to contain one product^ in i-eality contains two. From 
the difficulty of sepamtiou of these two products by chemical or 
physical methods* it appears probable that one has an extremely 
rapid period of transfonnation. 

We have so far considered the ionization curves for a thin 
layer of radium, as this brings out the essential features of the 
absorption of a rays with great clearness, Bragg and Kleeman 
have also determined the ionization curves for a thick layer of 
radium. The curve is shown in Fig, 51, The curve consbts 
of a number of straight lines meeting at fairly sliarp angles. 
Above Q the ionization is due to the rays from radium C. At 
Q the a particles from the product of range about 4.8 cms. 
enter the ionization chamber, and the curve starts off at a sharp 
angle. A similar bi^ak is observed at R and S when the a 
particles from the other two products enter the ionization cham- 
ber. Tlie slopes of the curves V Q» Q R, R S, S T, are verj^ 
nearly in the ratio of 1, 2, 3, and 4, — a result to be expected 
from the smiple theory. 

Experiments were also made by Bragg and Kleeman on the 
absorption of the a rays by thin metallic layers and by other 
^ses besides air. The effect of placing a uniform absorbing 
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square r oot of the atomie weights * A flimi\g.r Inw wm ff rii n H fr 
hoid-^STgaseB over a conoidemble range of deiisitj. This rela- 
tion is most remarkablej and indicates that the absoi-ption of 
energy in the atom is proportioniil to the square root of its 
atomic weight. It is known that for simple gases like hydro- 
gen^ oxygen, and carbon dioxide, the total number of ions pro- 
duced by complete absorption of a rays of given intensity is 
nearly the same, suggesting that the same energy is required in 
each case to produce an ion. If the stopping power of any gi« 
is mainly governed by the energy used up in pnxUiciDg i(jns, the 
results obtained by Bnigg and Kleemaa indicate that on an 
average four times as many ions are produced by tlie passage 
of an a particle of given velocity through an atom of oxygen aa 
in its passage through an atom of hydrogen. This does nr3t neces- 
sarily assert that each atom of the g.is in the jmih of the a par- 
ticle L3 ionized, but is supposetl to be an average result when ft 
larger number of atoms is considered. At tbe same time, there 
is strong evidence that the number of ions produced by an a 
particle in air is at least as great aSj if not greater than, the 
number of molecules with which it coIUdes, We are thus 
driven to suppose either that the a particle is able to pTOduce 
more than two ions out of each molecule of a heavy gas* or that 
the sphere of action of the a particle is greater in a dense than 
in a light gas. 

Whatever may be the conclusions to be dmwn from the 
experiments, they certainly serve to show that thei*e is some 
fundamental connection between ionization and the atomic 
weight of different elements. 

Charge carried by the a Rays 

We have seen that the a particle is deflectal in a magnetic or 
electric field as if it carried a positive charge of electricity. It 
was early observed tliat the ^ particles from radium carried 
with them a negative charge^ and that the radium from which 
they wei^ expeUed gained a positive charge. This property of 
i^ium is illustrated in a striking manner in a simple apparatus 
devised by Strutt, known as tbe "radium clock," Two gold 
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leaves are in metallic connection with an insulated tulje con- 
taining radium, and the whole is placed in a ve&^el exhausted to 
a low vacuum. The ^ particles are fired through the radium 
tube, carrying with them a negative charge, and leave behind an 
equal poisitive charge. The leaves gradually diverge with posi- 
tive electricity, and by a suitable contact are made to discharge 
automatically after a certain divergence has been reached. This 
proees^s of charging and discharging continues indefinitely, or at 
least as long as the iwiium itself will last- Using 30 milligmnjs 
of radium bromide, the leaves may be made to pass through the 
cycles of charge and discharge several times a minute. 

If a rod or plate* covered with a thin film of radium, which 
has been heated to get rid of the j8 and 7 rays, is exposed in a 
similar way, no such charging action is observed, however good 
a vacuum is produced. If the insulated plate is charged either 
positively or negatively, the charge is rapidly lost. 

Experiments of this kind are most simply made with a plate 
coated with a thin film of mdioteUuriura (radium F). This sub- 
stance has the advantage of emitting a rays but not ^ rays. The 
reason for the failure to detect tlie charge carried by the a rays 
in the earher experiments was made clear by an investigation 
of J. J, Thomson. He showed that such an active plate emit- 
ted in addition to the a pirticles a large number of slow mov- 
ing electrons, which had very little power of penetration, and 
moved with so slow a velocity that they could readily be turned 
Uiek or bent from their course by electric or magnetic fields. 
The presence of a large number of these negatively charged 
particles under ordinaiy conditions completely masks the charge 
carried by the a particles. The effect of these slow moving 
electrons, however, can be almost entirely eliminated by apply* 
ing a strong magnetic field pamllel to the plane of the active 
plate. The electrons emitted from the plate then describe a 
curved path in the magnetic field and retnm to the plate from 
which they set out- Under such conditions, in a highly ex- 
hausted vessel, it can be shown that the plate acquires a negative 
charge, while a body on which the a particles impinge receives 
a positive charge. 
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Such resaltfl show clearly that the a particles are expelled 
with a positive charge, but that thej ai^ always accompanied by 
a large number of slow moving electrons. These electrons ap- 
pear to be a type of secondary i-adiation set up by the escape of 
the a ptirticles from the active matter and by the matter on 
%vhich they impinge. Their presence has been noted not only 
m radioteUnrium but also in radium itself^ in its emanation, and 
in the emanation from thorium. These electrons appear to be 
a necessarj^ accompaniment of the emission of a particles, but 
must not be confused with the ^ rays proper, which are pro- 
jected at a much greater speed and have a much greater pene- 
trating power. By employing a magnetic field to get rid of the 
disturbance caused by the slow moving electrons, the \*Titer 
determined the charge carried hy the a rays from a thin film of 
radium spread uniformly on a metal plate. Knowing the quan- 
tity of radium on the plate, it was deduced that 6.2 x 10*® a 
particles were projected per second from a gram of radium at its 
mininium activity. For radium in equilibrium^ which contains 
four a ray products, the corresponding number is 2,5 x 10^. 
These calculations are based on the assumption that each a par- 
ticle canies a liiingle ionic charge of value 3,4 x 10** electro- 
statio unit«. If tlie a particle carries double this charge th© 
number expelled is only one half of the above* 

By measurements of the charge carried by the a mys from 
radium C, obtained on a lead rod by exposure to the radium 
emanation, it was calculated that 7*3 x 10^*^ /3 particles are ex- 
pelled per second from one gram of radium. Recently Schmidt 
has shown that the supposed rayless product radium B, as well 
ns radium C, ernit^ ^ particles, but that these have much smaller 
penetrating power. If equal numbers of particles are ex* 
pelled per second from radium B and C the number for each 
ray product per gram of radium is 3.6 x lOH 

McClelknd has shown that a strong secondary radiation is 
set up by the imp^ict of particles on lead* It is thus probable 
that the number 3.6 x 10^* is too high, for the particles fired 
into the lead give rise to secondarj^ particles whose charge is 
measured witli that o{ tlie primaiy particles* If each a par- 
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tide carries twice the charge of the ^ particle, the timnber of ^ 
particles expelled per second for each product in a gram of 
ludium should be %1 x 10*^. Although it is difficult to draw 
any very definite conclusions from such conipariBoiis, the evi- 
dence is in agreement with the view that in the product radium 
C which emits a and j9 rays, the number of a and ^ particles 
emitted per second is the same, while the charge carried by the 
a piirticl© is twice that carried by the ^ particle. 

HEATrNG Effect of the a Rays 

In 1903, Curie and Laborde* made the striking discovery 
that radium was always hotter than the surrounding medium, 
and radiated heat at a constant rate of about 100 gram calories 
per hour per gram. The question immediately arose as to 
whether this plienomenon involved soma new scientific prin* 
ciple, or whether it was merely a secondary effect due to the 
bomteirdment of radium by its oAvn a particles. 

Since the a particles have large kinetic energy and are veiy 
easily stopped by matter, most of those produced witliin the 
KuUum do not emerge, but are stopped by the radium itself, and 
their energy of motion m transformed into heat in Mitu. In 
measurements of its heating effect the radium is enclosed in a 
vessel of sufficient thickness to absorb all the a rays emitted 
from the surface. It is consequently not necessary to make any 
correction for the a particles which escape from the n^dium itself. 
It thus appeared probable that the heating effect of radium 
might result largely from the bombardment of the radium itself 
by the a particles pmduced ^vithin it. 

Rutherford and Barnes® made a numlier of experiments to 
throw light on this subject. The heating effect of about 30 
milUgnims of radium bromide was first measured in a simple 
form of air calorimeter and was found to correspond to about 100 
gram calories per hour per gram. The radium was then heated 
to a sufficient temperature to drive off the emanation, which 
was then condensed in a small glass tube by means of liquid 

1 Curie aiid L&borde : Cofoptea rendfui, cxxuvi, p, 673 (1904). 
« Huiherford and Bftraei; FbiL M«g.. W^K 1904. 
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aii\ aad the tub© ^eivled. The variation in the heating effect of 
the mdium so treated and of the emanation tube were then sepa- 
rately examined* After removal of the amanation, the beating' 
effect of the radium fell rapidly in the course of about three 
hours to 27 per cent of its maKimnmi and then slowly increased 
again, finally reaching its old value after a month'i* interval. 

The heating effect of the emanation tube varied in exactly 
tlie opposite way, for it increasetl to a niaximum in about tltree 
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Fio. 52. 

Variation of heating effect of radium after remoTd of its emanation and vari- 
ation of that of the emanation and Jt6 products. 

houi-s^ when it wa« equal to about 78 per cent of the heating 
effect of the radium. It then gradually deci^ased according to 
an exponential law, falling to half value in about four dayd. 
The curves of recovery of the heating effect of the radium and 
of the loss of heating effect of the emanation tube are shown in 
Fig, 52p Within the limit of experimental error, tlie sum of the 
heating effecta of the radium and emanation tube was equal to 
that of the radium in radioactive equilibrium. Allowing for the 
fact that 6 per cent of the emanation was not removed by the 
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heating, it is seen that only 23 per cent of the heating effect i» 
due to radium itself, and the other 77 per cent to the emanation 
and its products* 

The decay and recovery curves of the heating effect are iden- 
tical within the limit of experimental eiTor with the correspond- 
ing curves of decay and recovery of activity measured by the a 
rays* Such a result indicated tliat the heating effect is a meivs- 
ure of the kinetic energy of the a particles, for radium has an a 
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T2i,j activity of about 25 per cent of its maximum when the 
emanation and its products are removed, while the ^ and 7 ray 
activity practically dlBappears. In order to test this point still 
further, the diistribution of the total heating effect of the emana- 
tion tube between the emanation and its further products was 
determined- After measuring the heating effect of the emana- 
tion tube J the end of the tube was broken and the emanation 
was entirely removed. Ten minutes later the heating effect of 
the tube had dropped to 48 per cent, and it then diminished 
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steadily to zero. The curve of decrease of heating effect is 
shown in Fig, 5iLJ After ten minutes the curve follows the 
activity decay curve fairly closely. After removal of the 
emanation the heating effect of the tube is due to the active 
deposit consisting of radium A, B, and C» which remains be* 
hind. Since A loses its activity according to a three minute 
period, it is not pc^sible to follow the variation of its heating 
efifect. After fifteen minutes the heating effect must be due 
entirely to radium B and C* It is not easy to decide exf>eri- 
mentally whether the rayless product radium B supplies an ap- 
preciable proportion of the heating effect, but from the absence 
of a mys^ its heating effect is probably very small compared with 
that of C. 

The curve of increase of heating effect (Fig* 53) of a tube into 
wliich the emanation has been introduced is complementary to 
tiiat of the curve of decrease. Such a relation is to be expected. 
The fact that the heating effect falls off according to the period 
of each a ray product shows that the heat emission of radium 
and its products is mainly a consequence of the expulsion of a 
rays* 

It was deduced from the experiments that about 23 per cent 
of the heating effect was due to radium alone, 32 per cent to 
radium C, and 45 per cent to the emanation and radium A to- 
gether. On account of the mpid mte of the change of A, its 
heating effect canmit he disentangled from that of the emana- 
tion. Direct experiment has shown that not more than onoj 
or two per cent of the heat emission of radiimi is due to the , 
or 7 rays even when tliey ai-e completely absorbed by a leadt 
envelope. 

We shall now consider the important question as to whether 
the energy of motion of the a particles ejected from radium and 
its products is sufBcient to account for the heating effect ob- 
served. The kinetic energy of an a particle of mass m moving 
with a velocity v is \vi^. The relative kinetic energies of 
the a Tdky particles from each of the a ray products can at once 
[be determined if their relative velocities are known* These 
yelocities have not yet been directly measured for the rays from 
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each product, but Uiey can readily Ije deduced from the ranges 
of the a particien in air. For example, the velocity of the a 
particle from mdiora itself is equal to that of the particle from 
radium C after the latter has paa^ed through a distance of air 
equal to the difference of the ranges of the two a particles in air. 
This difference is S.5 ems., wliicli corresponds to 6.7 layers of 
aluminium foil of the same thickness as that employed in the 
experimental results tabulated on page 225* In this way, taking 
the kinetic energy of the a particle from radium C as 100, it 
can readily be deduced that the kinetic energies of tlie a par* 
tides of range 4.8 and 4.3 cms. are 74 and 69 respectively. For 
the a rays from radium itself of range 3.5 cms,, the energy m 
58- Since the products in radium are successjive, tlie same num- 
ber of a particle:* is expelled per second from each product. 
Taking the kinetic energy of the a particle as a comparative 
measure of its heating effect, it can at once be deduced from 
these numbers that 19 per cent of the total heating effect shouki 
Ije pmduced by radium itself, 48 per cent by radium A and the 
emanation together, and 33 per cent by radium C. The corre- 
sponding values obtainerl by direct measurement of the heating 
effect are 23, 45, i\iul 32 per cent respectively. The agreement 
between theory and experunent is thus fairly good. 

Now, on the assumption that the m particle carries an ionic 
charge of T13 x 10"^ electromagnetic units, it has been experi- 
mentally found tliat each of the a ray products present in one 
gram of mdium product expels 6.2 x lOi" a particles per second. 
The kinetic energy of the a particle from i-adinm C is imvK 
Substituting the known values e/in = 5 x 10®, and f ^^^^ 2,0 x 10^ 
and€ ^ 1,13 X lO-^^, the kinetic energy is seen to be 4,5 x 10"* 
ergs. The value of the kinetic energy of radium C deduced 
in this way is independent of whether the a particle carries one 
or two ionic charges. The kinetic energy of the a particles of 
radium C expelled per second from one gram of radium is thus 
2J9 X 10® ergs. The heating effect of the a particles from 
radium C per hour per gram of radium is consequently 24 gram 
calories. The amount experimeotally observed is 32 gram cal- 
ories per hour. 
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Cousidering the experimental difficulty of accurately deter- 
mining the number of a particles expelled from mdium per sec- 
ond, the agreement of experiment and calculation is remarkably 
good, and showB clearly that the gi'eater part of the heat emis- 
sion of radium is due to self-bombardment by its own a jmr- 
tides. It ia possible that a small fraction of tlie heat emitted 
by radium may be due to the energy liberated in consequence of 
the rearrangement of the atom after the violent expulsion of the 
a particle, but it appears probable that this M^ould be amall com- 
pared with the energy of motion of the a particle itself* 

The conclusion that the heating effect of radium and its prod- 
ucts ie a measure of the energy of the a particles produced by 
it applies also equally well to the other radioeleraents which 
emit a rays. We should thus expect thorium, uranium, and 
actinium to emit heat at a rate approximately proportional to 
their a ray activities. Pegram baa examined this question for 
tliorium and found evidence of a rate of heat emission about 
that to be expected from its activity compared wth that of 
radium. Every substance that emits a particles must thus alao 
emit heat at a rate proportional to the product of the number of 
a particles produced per second and the average kinetic energy 
of each a particle- 

The enormous heating effect of the radium emanation com- 
pared with the quantity of matter involved has already been 
discussed on page 91, The rapidly changing products like the 
actinium, and thorium emanations, and radium A, must initially 
emit heat at an enormous rate compared with the quantity of 
matter present. For example, the actinium emanation which 
has a period of 8.9 seconds must, weight for weight, emit heat 
at about 800,000 times the rate of the radium emanation. The 
average duration of the time during which heat is emitted is 
correspondingly less. 



Gases evolted from Radium 

We have already seen that helium is produced in small 
amounts from radium. Giesel, Runge, and Btjdlander observed 
that radium solutions produced a considerable quantity of hydro* 
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gen and oxygen » Ramsay and Soddy found that 50 milligrams 
of radium bromide in solution evolved about 0*5 c»c. of mixed 
gases per day. About 28.9 per cent of this consisted of oxygen 
and the rest of hydrogen. The hydrogen is thus present in a 
slight excess compared with that obtained by the decomposition 
of water, and no satisfactory explanation of this excess has yet 
Ijeen given* It may possibly be due to oxidation of the radium 
bromide to radium bromate* Ramsay showed that tlie radium 
emanation mixed with water produced hydrogen and oxygen, 
and that after explosion of the mixed gases no observ*able 
bubble of gas remained. This evolutioii of gas proceeds at a 
constant mte, and must be the result of the action of the a 
radiations in decomposing the water molecules. One gram of 
radium bromide in equilibrium wo\ild produce about 10 c.c. of 
hydrogen and oxygen per day. The energy required to disso- 
ciate the corresponding amount of water per day is about 20 
gram calories, or less than 2 per cent of the total kinetic energy 
of the a particles produced by radium. 

In order to generate 10 c.c. of hydrogen and oxygen per day 
by electrolysis a steady current of .00067 amperes is required- 
Now it is found experimentally that the maximum ionization 
currant in air due to one gram of radium bromide in equilib- 
rium, spread in a thin film, is .0013 amperes, or about twice 
the current required to produce the amount of hydrogen and 
oxygen observed. 

In the experiments of Ramsay and Soddy some of the emana- 
tion left the solution and collected in the oj^n space above it, 
and tlie rate of production of gases observed is probably less 
than if the emanation were all retained in the solution. In 
addition, the a mys not only decomjjose water but conversely 
cause the combination of hydrogen and oxygen to form water. 
Taking such factors into account, it certainly appears more than 
a coincidence that the ionization current in air due to the a 
mys from radium is of the right magnitude to account for the 
observed production of hydrogen and oxygen. 

The gradual loss of energy of the a particles in their passage 
through a gas appears to be maixdy due to the energy al^orbed 
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in the ionization of the gas. The fact that the stopping power 
of matter in genenil, whether solid, liquid, or gaseous, 15 propor- 
tional to the square root of the atomic weight, suggests that 
matter of all kinds is ionized by the passage of the a rays- It is 
thus to be expected that about the same total number of iona . 
would be produced by the complete absoiptiou of the a rays in 
water as are produced by absorption in air. The appearance of 
hydrogen and oxygen in the radimn solution is undoubtedly 
mainly a result of the ionization of the water molecules by the 
a pai tides, and shows that the ionization consists in large part 
in an actual chemical dissociation of the water molecules. It 
has been generally supposed that ionization in simple gases like 
beltuin, hydrogen, and oxygen is due to the expulsion of an 
electron from the molecule. This may be the case» but in a 
complex molecule like that of water^ the ionization by the a 
rays consists in, or at any rate results in, an actual chemical cUs- 
Bociation of water into hydrogen and oxygen. Whether this 
dissociating action is a property only of the a rays^ or of all 
powerful ionizing agencies, cannot be discussed at this point, but 
the evidence certainly suggcjsts that the ionization of complex 
substances by the a raya is very similar in character to ionization 
of solutions, and consists in part in a chemical dissociation of 
the substance. 

There is considerable evidence that the a particles produce 
chemical action of various kinds. For example, the a rays con- 
vert oxygen into ozone, coagulate globulin, and pi*oduce chemi^ 
cal changes in barium platinocyanide. 

Summary op PRopERTms op the a Rats 

(1) The a particles from radium, and probably from all 
nifHoactive substances, coii^^ist of positively charged atoms of 
matter projected with great velocity- 

(2) The a particles from radium and its products all have 
the same mass, and are probably atoms of helium. 

(3) Each product of radium expels a particles at a definite 
speed, which is characteristic of that product, but varies for 
different products. 
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(4) The ionuing^ photographic, and phosphorescent actions 
of the a rays from a simple product all appear to cease abruptly 
when the velocity of the a particle falls below a certain iuitical 
speeds 

(5) The velocity of projection of the a particles increases 
Bteadily for the successive products of radium, and is greatest for 
those emitted from ^^adium C, The maximum velocity is about 
2 X 10* cms, per second 

(6) The velocity of the a particle is diminished in its passage 
through matter* 

(7) The a mys from a thiu layer of any simple product are 
homogeneous, i, e., they consist of a particles all projected with 
the same velocity. On account of the retardation of the a par- 
ticles in passing tlirough matter, the mys from a tliick layer of 
any simple radioactive substance are complex, L e,, they consiist 
of a particles projected with velocities varying over a consider- 
able mnge, 

(8) The initial velocities of projection of the a particles from 
radium and its products lies between 10^ and 2 x 10^ cms* per 
second. 

(9) The heating effect of radium is a result of the bombard- 
ment of the radium by its own a particles. 



CHAPTER XI 
PHYSICAL VIEW OF RADIOACTIVE PROCESSES 

In the preceding chapters, the more imporbint properties of 
the radioactive bodies have heen coiisideredt and it has l>een 
Bmn that the results obtained receive a satisfactory eicplanation 
on the view tliat the radioactive matter suffeis spoutaneouB 
disintegration. 

We ishall now endeavor to outline in as concrete a manner as 
possible the processes which are believed to take plaice in the 
atoms of radioactive matter, and in the medium surrounding 
them. Such I'epi'esentatioiis of the nature of tlie atom and of 
the processes occurring therein are, in the present state of our 
inowledge, somewhat speculative and imperfect, hut they are 
nevertheless of the greatest assist^vnce to the investigator in 
providing him with a working hypotheais of the structure of the 
atom. The behavior of such model atoms can be compared with 
that of the actual atoms of matter under investigation, and in 
this way it is possible to form gradually a clearer and more 
definite idea of the constitution of tlie atom. 

Modem physical and chemical theories are all based on the 
assumption that matter is discontinuous end is made up of a 
number of discrete atoms* In each element the atoms are sup- 
posed to be all of the same mass and of the same constitution^ 
but the atoms of the different elements show well marked dif- 
ferences in physical and chemical behavior. It has been quite 
incorrectly assumed by some that the study of radioactive phe- 
nomena has tended to east doubt on atomic theories. Far irom. 
this being the case, such a study has materially strengthened, if, 
indeed, it has not given actual proof of, the atomic structure of 
matter. 

Any one who has witnessed the multitude of scintillations 
produced on a zinc sulpliide screen by the a mys of radium can* 
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fail to have been Impress^ with the idea that radium is 
sanding out a shower of small particles- Such a view is con- 
firmed by direct measurement, for we know that the scintilla- 
tions are due to the m particles^ which consist of minute 
material bodies, all of the same mass, which are expelled fi^om 
the radium at au enonnoua speed. The energy of motion of 
each a particle is so great that in some cases the impact of the a 
particle on the screen is accompanied by a visible flash of light. 
These a particles, a^ we have seen, are not fragments of mdium, 
but atoms of helium. 

While the study of radioactivity has emphasized the ideas of 
the atomic constitution of matter, it has at the same time indi- 
cated that the atom is not an indivisible unit but a complex 
system of minute particles. In the case of the radioactive ele- 
ments, some of the atoms become unstable and break up with 
explosive violence, expelling in the process a portion of their 
mass. Such views are rather an extension than a contradiction 
of the usual chemical theory which supposes that the chemical 
atom is the smallest combining unit of matter in oniinary chemi- 
cal change. The atom may be the smallest combining unit, and 
still be a complex system which cannot be broken up by any 
physical or chemical agencies under our controh 

In fact, the great emission uf energy in nidioactive changes 
shows clearly the reason why chemistry has failed to break up 
the atom. The forces which bind together the comjionent parts 
of an atom are bo great thiit an enormous concentration of energy 
would be required to break up tlie atom by the action of exter* 
nal agencies. 

The complex structure of the atom is clearly indicated by an 
examination of its spectrum. Under the stimulus of heat or 
the electrieul discharge, the atom has certain definite periods of 
vibration which are characteristic of each particular element. 
Even in the case of a light atom like hydrogen, the great number 
of different periods of vibration extending far into the ultra- 
violet shows that the atom must be a complex structure which 
is able to vibrate in a variety of way^. The modes of vibration 
of a hydrogen atom are exactly the same under all conditions, 

17 
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and are the eame, for example, for free hydrogen in the sun and for 
hytb^ogen preptired by different chemical processes on the earth. 
The unchanging chaiacter of the spectrum of the elements 
has been nrged by some as an objection to the view that atoms 
Buffer disintegnition- This objection, however, does not appear 
to be a very weighty one, for the pieseut theoriei* of nUjniic dis- 
integration suppose that there ia not a gradual variation of the 
properties of the atoms as a whole, but a suilden disintegiution of 
a minute fraction of the total number pi'csent, the rest remaining 
quite unchanged. For example, the N|>ectmm of radium itself 
remains unaltei'ed so long as any radium remains untransformei 
Supijosing, however, we were able to detect the spectrum of the 
products mixed with it, we should find the spectrum of mdium 
in equilibrium to consist of the normal radium spectrum, plus 
the spectrum of each of its products superinipoBed upon it. 
Each product would have a definite and characteristic spectnun» 
differing for each product, and having no apparent connection 
witli that of the parent element. 

Development of the Electronic Theory 
OP Matter 

The laws of electrolysis discovei'ed by Faraday indicated that 
each atom of hydrogen carried an invariable charge, whose value 
e could be approximately deduced from data on the mass of the 
atom. The oxygen atom always carried a charge 2 e and an 
atom of gold 3 e^ and, genemlly, the ions of different elements in 
solution carried charges which were integral multiples of the 
charge carried by the hydrogen atom. In no case was any 
atom found to carry a charge less than e. The ideii thus arc^e 
that the charge carried by tlie hydrogen atom was the smallest 
unit of electricity, and was not capable of further sul>di vision. 
Such a conception was practically equivalent to an atomic 
theory of electricity. 

Theories of atomic constitution were advanced in which it 
was supposed tliat the atom consisted of a number of charged 
ions in motion. Snch theories, of which the most notable 
exponents were Larmor and Lorentz, were primarily advanced 
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to explain the mechanism of atomic radiation. More physical 
defuuteness was given to aueh tlieories by tlie diaeoverj* of J, J. 
Thomson tliat the cathode rap consisted of a flight of particleSt 
whose apparent mass was only about l/IOOO that of the hydro- 
gen atom- These ^^ corpuscles " or ^' electrons " were found to 
be emitted from substances under a variety of conditions. Not 
only were they obtained by means of the electric discharge in a 
vacuum tube, but also from a white hot ciirbon filament and 
from a zinc or other metal i^late exposed to the action of ultra- 
violet light. They were found to be spontaneonsly emitted 
from the radioactive bodies, witli velocities in many cases much 
greater than those attained in a vacunm tube. 

At the same time the discovery by Zeeman of the effect of a 
magnetic field on the period of the light vibrations indicated 
that the vibrating system consisted of negatively charged par- 
ticle.H» whose mass was about the same as that of the electron 
set free in a vacunm tube. Such results indicated tliat the 
electron was a constituent of all matter^ and escaped from it 
under a variety of conditions. 

It was at first assumed as the simplest hypothesis that the 
electron consisted of a material particle of mass about 1/1000 
that of tlie hydrogen atom, and carrying the same charge as a 
hydrogen atom in the electrolysis of water. Tlieory had long 
before shown tlmt a moii^ng charge possessed electrical mass in 
virtue of its motion* The theory indicated that this electrical 
mass should be constant for slow sjieeds, but should increase 
rapidly as the velocity of light is appi-oached. In order to test 
this theory definitely it was necessary to determine the value of 
e/m for the electrons moving at velocities closely approaching 
that of light 

Radium proved to be an ideal source of electrons for such an 
experiment, since it expels a particles over a wide range of 
speed, the velocity of some of them being very nearly equal to 
that of light. As we have seen^ Kaufmann measured the ve- 
locity and value of ejm for the electrons from radium, and 
definitely showed that the apparent mass of the electron in- 
creased with its velocity. By comparison of theory with expert- 
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ment, it was found that the mass of the electron was porelj 

electrical in origin, and tliat there was no necessity to assume 
that the charge %Yas distributed over a material nucleus* We 
thus arrive at the remarkable conclusion that the particles of the 
cathode streum and the particles of I'adium are not matter at 
all in the ordimu-y sense, but disembodied electrical chains 
whose motion confers on tlieni the properties of ordinar)^ nmss. 
It has already been pointed out (page 11) that ordinary mass 
itself may possibly be explained purely as a result of electricity 
in motion. In order to account for the observed magnitude 
of the mass of the electron at different speeds, it is necessaiy 
to suppose that the electricity is distnbuted over a surface of 
minute area or throughout a minute volume. 

Taking as the simplest assumption that this surface is spherical 
in shape, it is necessary to suppose timt the radius of the sphere 
on which the charge is distributed is about 10^^* cms. Now, 
from a variety of considerations, it can be calculated that tlie 
radius of an atom is about 10^ cms., or rather that the sphere of 
action of atomic forces extends from the centre of the atom over 
about this distance. We thus see that if an atom were magni- 
fied so as to be represented by a sphere of 100 metres radius, the 
radius of an electron would he only one millimetre. Conse- 
quently, if we suppose that the hydrogen atom consists of a 
thousand electrons fi'ee to move within the dimensions of the 
atom, the electrons would be so sparsely distributed that they 
would occupy rather than fill the space within the atom, and 
would only occasionally interfere with the freedom of one an- 
other's individual motion. 

Most of the magnetic and electric field surrounding an electron 
in motion lies clo^e to its surface. This must evidently be the 
case, since the magnitudes of both these forces diminish in- 
versely as the square of the distance, and become comparatively 
snuiH at a distance from the electron corresponding to a few 
radii. The forces due to an electron in motion are thus mostly 
confined witliin a sphere of radius about 10*'* cms. The direc- 
tion or magnitude of the motion of any electron would not be 
sensibly disturbed by the pi'esence of another unless it ap- 
proached within this small limiting distance. 
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It has been found experimentally that an ion produced in 
gases by X-n\ys, or the rays from active bodies, carrier a positive 
or negative clrnrge equal in magmtude to 3,4 x 10*^^ electro- 
static units. The charge canied by an ion in gases is apparently 
the same for all gases, and does not var>% m in the case of elec- 
trolysis, with the valency of the atom. The charge carried by 
an ion lias been shown to l^e identical with that carried by a 
hydrogen atom set free in the electrolysis of water. 

Although the charge earned by an electron has not been 
directly measured, there is every reason to believe that it is 
identical with the charge carried by the negative ion in gases* 
The charge on an electron is supposed to be the smalldst 
unit of electricity that takes pirt in the transfer of an elec- 
tric current, whether in solids, liquids, or gaseSi There is one 
marked point of distinction between a positive ion and an elec- 
tron* The electron in motion has an apparent mass of abont 
1/1000 that of the hydrogen atonL, while the corresponding 
positive eliarge has never been found associated with a mass less 
than that of the hydrogen atom. This has led to the view that 
there is only one kind of electricity, vix., negative^ which is 
associated with the electron > and that a positively charged body 
or ion is one which has been deprived of one or more of its 
normal complement of electrons. 



Radiation peom an Electron 

An electron in motion produces a magnetic field whose in- 
tensity at Buy point, for velocities small compared with that of 
light, is proportional to its velocity, Tliis magnetic field travels 
with the electron, and magnetic energy is consequently stored 
up in the medium surrounding it. The amount of this mag- 
netic energy is proportional to the square of the velocity u of 
the electron, and can consequentl}'^ be expressed in the form 
I m u\ In this equation m represents the apparent or electrical 

mass of the electron, and is equal to ^- , where e is the charge 
and a the radius of the electron. 

An electron moving uniformly in a straight line does not 
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ndiate energr, but any change in its motion is accompanied by 
the dissipation of energy in the form of electromagnetic radia- 
tion, which travels out from the electron with the velocity of 
light. The late of dissipation of radiant energy is proportional 
to the square of its acceleration, and consequently becomes 
large if an electron is suddenly set in motion or brought to rest. 
For example, the X-rays produced in a vacuum tube are be- 
lieved to consist of the intense electromagnetic pulses which 
are set up by the sudden arrest of the cathode rays when they 
impinge on the anticathode. 

An electron constrained to move in a circular orbit is a power- 
ful radiator of energy, since its motion is always accelerated 
toward its centre. This necessary loss of energy from an accel- 
erated electron has been one of the greatest difficulties met 
with in endeavoring to deduce the constitution of a stable atom. 
For the supposition that an atom consists of a number of posi- 
itively and negpatively charged particles in motion, held in 
equilibrium by their mutual forces, Larmor^ has shown that 
the condition for no loss of eueig}' by radiation is that the vector 
sum of the accelerations of all the component charged particles 
shiUl l>e i>ermanently zero. If tliis condition is not fulfilled 
there will be a steady dniin of internal energy from the atom in 
the form of electromiignetic radiation, and unless this is balanced 
in some way by the absorption of energy from outside, the 
atom must ultimately become imstable and break up into a new 
system. 

There are thus two essential conditions which must be ful- 
lilleil for atoms to be i>ermanent. The positively and negatively 
cliarged particles constituting the atom must be so arranged as 
to form a stable aggregate under their forces of attraction and 
i*epulsion, and at the same time their arrangement and motions 
must be such tliat no energ}- is radiated from the atom. 

Since there is reason to believe that the atoms of many ele- 
ments are either permanently stable or else remain stable for 
intervals of time measured by millions of years, it would appear 
that these two conditions must be very approximately realized in 

* Larmor : Aether and Matter, p. 233. 
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the constitution of many of the atoms of the different elements. 
Any atom in which these conditions were not fulfilled must 
long ago Imve disappeared and been broken up into more stable 
atomic systems. 

It is thus not so much a matter of surprise that some atoms 
spontaneously break up» as that the atoms are such stable 
arrangements as they appear to be. The possibility of the 
disintegration of the atom is thus in most cases a necessaiy 
consequence of modem theories of atomic con£titution. 



Refresektations of Atomic CoNSTrrurroN 

Tlie recent developments in physical science have given a 
great impetus to the study of the constitution of the atom, and 
attempts have been made to form a mechanical, or rather elec- 
trical* representation of an atom wliich shall imitate as closely as 
possible the behavior of the actual atom. 

On the electronic theory of matter it is supposed that the 
hydrogen atom consists of about a thousand electrons held in 
equilibrium by the internal forces of the atom. Since an atom 
is electrically neutral in regard to external bodies^ it is necessary 
to assume tlmt the negative charge carried by the electrons Is 
compensated by tlie presence within the atom of an equal posi- 
tive chaise. The electrons are supposed to be the mobOe parts 
of the atom, while the positive electricity is more or less fixed 
in position. 

The earliest representation of such a model atom was given 
by Lord Kelvin*^ A number of electrons or negatively charged 
particles were supposed to be arranged wthin a uniform spliere 
of positive electrification. The positive charge distributed 
throughout the sphere was equal in magnitude to the corespond- 
ing negative charges carried by the mobile electrons. This 
arrangement was very ingenious, for it not only fulfilled the 
condition that the atom was electrically neutnd, Imt supplied 
the necessary forces within the atom to hold the electrons in 
equilibrium. 

1 Lord Ktlvm. Phil. Mmg., Marcli, t^OS^ Oct., 1904 ; Dec, 1905. 
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Without such constraining forces it is obvious that the elec- 
trons would repel each other and escape from the atom. Lord 
Kelvin showed that certain arrangements of the electrons 
throughout the sphere were in stable equilibrium, while others 
were unstable, and a slight disturbance would lead either to 
their escape from the atom or to their idling into a more stable 
configuration. LfOrd Kelvin has recently devised certain ar- 
rangements of the positively and negatively charged particles 
constituting the atom which are unstable, and must lead to the 
expulsion of either a positively or negatively chargfed particle 
with great velocity, thus imitating the behavior of a radioatom 
in expelling a and fi particles. 

The conception of an atom, suggested by Lord Kelvin, was 
further developed by J. J. Thomson.^ A number of electrons 
arranged in a ring at definite angular intervals were supposed 
to rotate uniformly within a sphere of positive electrification. 
He drew attention to a remarkable property of such a config- 
uration. We have seen that a single electron moving in a 
circular orbit radiates energy, and the amount of the radia- 
tion becomes large when the electron is supposed to describe 
a circular orbit of atomic dimensions. When, however, a num- 
ber of electrons followed one another in a circle, the fraction 
of the energy of motion of the electrons radiated per revolu- 
tion decreased very rapidly as the number of electrons in the 
ring increased. 

For example, the radiation from a group of six electrons mov- 
ing with a velocity of one tenth that of light is less than one 
millionth of that of a single particle. For a velocity of one 
hundredth that of light the amount of radiation is only 10"^^ of 
that from a single electron moving with the same velocity in 
the same orbit. 

Such results show that an atom, consisting of a number of 
rotating electrons may radiate energy extremely slowly, but 
ultimately this slow continuous drain of energy from the atom 
results in a diminution of velocity of the electrons. When this 
velocity falls below a certain critical value, the atom becomes 

1 J. J. Thomson : PhiL Mag., Dec, 1903 ; March, 19<V(. 
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unstable, and either breaks up \vitli the eKpubion of a part of 
the atom, or forms a new arnuigement of the electrons. 

J. J. Thomson considers that the cause of the dLsintegration 
of tlie atoms of mdioactive matter must be ascribed to the loss 
of energy by radiation from the atom. He has rnatheraatically 
investigated the possible temporarily stable arrangements of a 
given number of electrons within a sphere of uniform positive 
electrification. The properties of such an atom are very strik- 
ing, and indirectly suggest a possible explanation of the periodic 
law of arrangement of the elements in chemistry. When the 
electrons revolve in one plane they tend to arrange themselves 
in a number of concentric rings, and genemlly, if free to move 
in any plane, in a number of concentric shells, like the coats of 
an onion* 

It is not necessar}^ here to consider in detail the arrangements 
discussed by J* J< Thomson, for these have already been given 
by him in the Silliman Lectures of two years ago. It suffices 
to say that such a model atom imitates in a remarkable way 
the behavior of the atoms of the elements, and also suggests a 
possible explanation of valency. 

Some configurations of electrons, for example, are able to lose 
one, others two or more electrons, and yet remain stable. Others 
are able to gain an additional electron or two without altering 
the main features of the arrangement of the electrons. Those 
atoms which can readily lose electrons would correspond to an 
electropositive element, and vice versa. 

Such attempts to imitate by an electrical model the structure 
of the atom are of necessity somewhat artificial, but they are of 
great value as indicating the general method of attack of the 
greatest problem that at present confronts the physicist As 
our knowledge of atomic properties inciieases in accuracy it may 
yet be possible to deduce a structure of the atom which fulfils 
the conditions required by ex|}eriment. A promising beginning 
has ali^eady been made, and there is every hope that still further 
advances will soon be made in the elucidation of the mystery of 
atomic structure. 

We have seen that on present theories positdve electricity 
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plays a very different rOle from negative electricity. In order 
to hold the electrons together and to make the atom electrically 
neutral, it is necessary to call in the assistance of a fixed dis- 
tribution of positive electrification. The mobile electrons con- 
stitute, so to speak, the bricks of the atomic structure, while the 
positive electricity acts as the necessary mortar to bind them 
together. This appears to be a somewhat arbitrary arrangement, 
but at present there appears to be no escape from this funda- 
mental difficulty of the difference between positive and negative 
electricity. 

Causes of Atomic Disintegkation 

We are now in a position to consider the possible causes that 
lead to the disintegration of the atoms of the radioelements. It 
has been shown that the law controlling the rate of disintegra- 
tion of any individual product is very simple. The number of 
atoms breaking up per second is always in a constant ratio to 
the total number present. The value of this ratio, however, 
varies enormously for the different products. It has not been 
found possible to alter the rate of disintegration of any product 
by any external agency. Difference of temperature, which plays 
such an important part in altering the rate of chemical reac- 
tions, is entirely without influence on the rate of transformation 
of tlie radioactive bodies. For example, the heat emission of 
radium, which is a measure of the kinetic energy of the a par- 
ticles, is unaltered by plunging the radium into liquid hydrogen. 
Elevation of temperature or chemical actions are equally without 
influence. 

It thus appears that the atoms of the radioelements suffer 
spontaneous disintegration, or thiit it is brought about by forces 
beyond our control. It has been suggested that the atoms of 
radioactive matter may act as transformers of energy, abstracted 
in some way from the surrounding medium. Theories of this 
character were put forward for the special purpose of account- 
ing for the emission of heat from radium without regard to the 
nature of the other radioactive processes. There is indubutable 
evidence that the heating effect of radium is a necessary conse* 
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qiience of tlie transformation of the radioatoms, and is a second- 
aiy effect resulting from the energy of motion of the expelled 
a particleB. 

Such theories do not take into aecouut the fact that radioac- 
tiTity is always accompanied by the appearance of new types of 
active matter. There must consequently be ehemieal changes 
in the active matter and, from other data, it is concluded that 
the clmngcs occur in the atom itself and not in the molecule* 

The causes which lead to the disintegmtion of the atom are at 
present a matter of conjecture. It ia not yet possible to decide 
with certainty whether the disintegmtioa is due to an external 
cause, or is an inherent property of the atom itself. It is con- 
ceivable, for example, that some unknown external force may 
supply the necesiiary disturbance to cause disintegratioiL In 
such a case, the external force supplies the place of a detonator 
to precipitate the atomic explosion. The energj' libemted by the 
explosion, however, is derived mainly from the atom itself and 
not from the detonator. The law of transformation of radioactive 
matter doea not throw any light on the question, for such a law 
is to be expected on either hypothesis. 

It seems, however, most probable that the primary cause of 
atomic disintegration must be looked for in the atom itself, and 
consists in the loss of energy from the atom in the form of 
electromagnetic radiation. We have seen that unless certain 
conditions are fullilled, an atom composed of negatively and 
positively cliarged particles win lose energy by radiation and 
ultimately break up. 

For example, we have seen that J* J. Thomson has devised 
certain models of atoms which ludiate energy extremely slowly, 
but wliich must ultimately, in consequence of the loss of atomic 
energy, Ijecome unstable and either break up or form a new 
atomic system. In the case of primaiy elements like ui^anium 
and thorium, the atoms are comparatively stable and have an 
average life of a thousand million years. The question then 
arises whether this radiation of enei^ is continuously occur- 
ring in all the atoms^ or whether only a minute fraction is 
involved at one time. On the first view, all atoms formed at 
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the same time should last for a definite intervaL This, how- 
ever, is contrary to the observed law of transformation, in which 
the atoms theoretically have a life embracing all values from 
zero to infinity. 

We thus arrive at the conclusion that the configuration of 
the atom which gives rise to a radiation of energy only occurs 
in a minute fraction of the atoms present at one time, and is 
probably governed purely by the laws of probability. 

There is one peculiarity of the transformation of the products 
of uranium, thorium, radium, and actinium which is possibly 
important in this connection. The ^ rays appear only in the 
last of the rapid series of changes of these elements, and these 
are expelled with enormous velocity. After the expulsion the 
resulting product is either permanently stable or far more stable 
than the preceding ones. It would appear more than a coin- 
cidence that the expulsion of a high velocity ^ particle should 
occur only in this final stage for each element. It is possible 
that the yS particle, which is finally expelled, is the active agent 
in promoting the previous transformations, and that when once 
the disturbing factor has been removed, the resulting atom sinks 
into a configuration of far more stable equilibrium. 

For example, one of the electrons composing the atom may 
take up a position in the atomic system which leads to a 
radiation of energy. As a result the atom breaks up with the 
expulsion of an a particle, and this process continues through 
successive stages until, finally, there is a violent explosion 
within the atom, which results in the expulson of the disturbing 
electron with enormous speed. 

Processes occurring in Radium 

Consider a minute quantity of radium of weight about one 
millionth of a milligram in radioactive equilibrium. This will 
contain about 3.6 x 10^ atoms of radium of atomic weight 225. 
Since in one gram of radium 6.2 x 10^^ a particles are expelled 
per second from the radium itself, the number disintegrating per 
second in one millionth of a milligram is 62. On an average, 
an exactly equal number of a particles will be expelled from 
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each of the succeaaive a ray products, viz., the emanatioDt 
radium A, and radium C. 

The number of atoms of each of the radioactive products 
present with this quantity of radium will be very different. 
For 3.6 X 10^^ atoms of radiimi, there will be about 3 x 10^ 
of atoms of emanation, 1,6 x 10* atoms of radium A, 1.5 x 10* 
of radium B, and 1.16 x 10^ of radium C. The radium atoms 
present will thus enormously preponderate over those of its 
products. 

Supposing it were possible to magnify this small particle of 
radium so as to distinguish the individual atoms, we should see 
a large number of radium atoms, and mixed with them a very 
small number of atoms of its products ; but if the attention were 
focussed on the atoms of each of the individual substances pres- 
ent we should find that the same number of a pai tides are ex- 
pelled from each of them per second. The number of atoms of 
each product remains on an average constant, for the supply of 
fresh atoms compensates for those that break up. 

The electronic theory of matter supposes that an atom is 
composed of a swarm of electrons in mpid movement held in 
equilibrium by the internal forces of the atom. In the case of 
heavy atoms, like those of the mdioelements, it is not necessary 
to suppose that each of these electrons has complete freedom of 
movement. The character of the transformation of the atom 
suggests that it is built up in part of a number of secondary 
units, consisting of groups or aggregates of electrons in equilib- 
rium, which are in rapid independent motion within the atom. 

For example^ it seems probable that the a particle or helium 
atom actually exists as an independent unit of matter witliin 
the radium atom, and is released at the moment of the disin- 
tegration of the latter. These a particWare in rapid movement, 
and when a stage of instabiUty is reached, one is ejected from 
the atom with the velocity it possessed in its atomic orbit. If 
this be the case, the a particles, on an average, must have a 
velocity within the atom of more than 1/30 that of light. 

It is possible, however, that a iMvt of their great kinetio 
energy maybe acquired^ during the process of expuLsion from 
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the atom, for we have seen that, from a variety of considera- 
tions, the atom must be supposed to be the seat of intense elec- 
trical forces. At the moment preceding the expulsion of an a 
particle, from radium for example, the atom must be in a state 
of violent disturbance. As a result, the forces which constrain 
one of these a particles within the atom are momentarily neu- 
tralized and the a particle escapes from the atom at an enormous 
speed. 

The internal forces are still sufficiently powerful to prevent 
the escape of the other parts of the atom, and there is a rapid 
adjustment of its components to form a new system which is 
temporarily stable. It is probable that for a short interval 
after the escape of the a particle, the atom is in a state of 
violent disturbance, but finally sinks again into a temporarily 
stable system. The residual atom has smaller mass than before, 
and the internal arrangement of its parts is entirely di£ferent 
from the previous one. The new atom, in fact, becomes an 
atom of the emanation, and has chemical and physical properties 
entirely different from those of the parent atom. 

The atoms of the emanation are not nearly so stable as those 
of radium, for they have an average life of only six days. The 
atom breaks up as before, expelling another a particle and giv- 
ing rise to an atom of radiimi A, which again differs widely in 
properties from those of the emanation and of radium. This 
substance is very unstable, for the atoms have an average life of 
only four minutes. After the loss of another a particle the 
atom of radium B makes its appearance. This atom undergoes 
a change, wliieli is apparently different in character from the 
others. It may or may not expel an a particle, but if it does 
so, the particle travels at too low a speed to produce appre- 
ciable ionization in the gas. The atom, however, expels a ^ par- 
ticle at a moderate speed. The atom of radium B then changes 
into C. The instability of the latter atom results in an explo- 
sion of great intensity. An a particle is expelled at a greater 
speed than from any other product, while at the same time a yS 
particle is ejected with a velocity nearly equal to that of light. 
After this violent explosion the resulting atom sinks into a far 
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more stable system, but this eventiially breaks up, m we have 
seen, and poises through stUl further stages. Finally, after the 
expulsion of an a particle from radium F, the resulting atom is 
probably identical mth that of lead, 

Such considerations show that a mass of mdium is the seat of 
an extraordinary conflict of forces. In a gram of radium, for 
example, about 6 x 10^^ a particles are shot out each second 
from each of the a ray products, while in addition tliere is an 
expulsion of an equal number of high velocity electrons from 
radium B and C, Since the a particles are only able to pass 
through a small thickness of matter, the greater number of 
these a particles are stopped in the radium itself, which is con- 
sequently exposed to a bombardment of great intensityr 

Let us concentrate our attention for a moment on an atom of 
radinm at the moment of the expulsion of an a partible. If the 
principle of equivalence of momenta holds^ the expulsion of the 
a particle must cause a recoil of the atom from which it escapes* 
Since the a particle has a mass of about 1/60 that of the radium 
atom, and is expelled with a velocity of nearly 2 x 10^ cma per 
Beoond» the atom of radium must recoil with an initial velocity 
of about 4 X 10^ ems* per secondj or about 200 miles per sec- 
ond. This velocity will decrease rapidly in consequence of the 
collisions of the moving atom with the atoma in its path, and it 
will probably be brought nearly to rest after traversing a very 
small distance. The kinetic ener^ of motion of the radium 
atom will Uius be transformed into heat. The a particle in- 
itially starts with an enormous velocity, and must force its way 
through the atoms of radium in its path, knocking off from 
them a shower of electrons in the process* Its energy is gmdu- 
ally used up in producing ions^ and its velocity consequently 
diminishes. Finally, it loses its power of ionizing, and is 
brought to rest. Its charge is neutralizad, and the a particle 
then becomes a helium atom, and is mechanically imprisoned in 
the mass of the radium. The energy used up in producing ions 
in the radium is finally given up in the fonn of heat, for the 
ions recombine, emitting heat during the process. 

Let us now turn our attention to the processes occurring in 
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the air or other gas surrounding the radium. The a particles 
expelled from the surface of a mass of radium escape into the 
air without loss of speed due to traversing the radium, and the 
a particle from each product has its characteristic velocity. 
Imagine that we can follow visually the flight of an a particle 
through the gas. The velocity of the a particle is initially so 
great compared with the velocity of translation of the molecules 
of the gas, that the latter will appear to stand still during the 
flight of the a particle. The time is too short for the molecules 
of air to escape from the path of the a projectile, and its veloc- 
ity and energy are so great that it is able to plunge through the 
molecules in its path. The electric disturbance produced by its 
passage through the molecule may lead to the expulsion of an 
electron, and, probably in many cases, to the breaking up of the 
complex molecule into charged atoms. 

Two or more ions are consequently produced as a result of 
the passage through the molecule. This process continues until, 
after passing through about 8.5 cms. of air under normal condi- 
tions, and producing about 100,000 ions, its power of ionization 
is lost. Exactly what happens to the a particle at the end of its 
career of ionization is not yet known. As we' have seen, experi- 
ment indicates that some of the a particles are still moving at a 
high velocity when their ionizing power becomes very smaU. 
Since tlie initial rapid reduction of the velocity of the a particle 
appears to be mainly a result of the energy used up in ionizing 
tlie gas, it is probable that the a particle, after its power of ioniz- 
ing has been largely lost, will traverse a considerable distance of 
air before it is brought to rest by continued collision with the 
gas molecules. We are unable to detect the presence of such a 
particles, since they have lost all the properties which serve 
oixlinarily to detect their presence. 

There is a considerable amount of evidence to show that the 
onorgy absorbed from the a particle in producing a pair of ions 
is nmoh j^reater than that required merely to separate the posi- 
tive ion from the negative. Such a result suggests that during 
tho pivcess of ionization the ions acquire a considerable velocity, 
iuul that the energy spent in setting the ions in motion is large 
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compared with that neceasaij for tlie inere separation of the 
fom from the immediate sphere of each other's influence. 

Although the particle escapes from the radium with an 
"average velocity ten times that of the a particle, it is far less 
efficient as an ionizer* It produces only a small number of ions 
per centimeter of path compared with the number produced by 
an a particle, and passes through about 100 times the distance in 
air before it ceases to ionize. 

We have not so far considered the connection of the 7 rays 
mth radioactive changes* These rays always appear with the 
luys and are believed to be an electromagnetic pulse, set up in 
consequence of the sudden expulsion of the ff particle. This 
pulse is the seat of very intense electric and magnetic forces 
and travels out from the atom like a spherical wave with the 
velocity of light. Such a pulse is a very inefficient ionizer com- 
pared with the a particle, and on an average produces only one 
ion per centimeter of its path for 10,000 produced by the a par- 
ticle. The penetrating power of the 7 ray, on the other hand, is 
very great, and it continues to produce ions even after travers- 
ing a great distance of air. 

The energy of the rays which traverse the gas is ultimately 
fritterdl down into heat. The initial energy of motion of the 
ions is rapidly lost by collision with the gas particles > while the 
ions finally recombine with the liberation of energy. 

In addition to the ionization effects already consideredj there 
are very marked secondary efCects produced when the rays 
impinge upon matter. The a particles release a shower of 
electrons from the matter upon which they impinge. These 
electrona, however, are emitted at a very slow speed. On the 
other hand, the and 7 rays cause the release of electrons at a 
speed comparable with that of light These secondary radia- 
tions are most marked when the radiations fall on heavy metals 
like lead, but no doubt occur, though in a much less intense 
degree, during the passage of the rays through a gas. 

On account of the great energy of motion of the a particle, it 
might be expected to set in \ibration the atoms of mutter in its 
pathj and cause them to emit light wares. This property of the 
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a rays of exciting luminoaity was firat noted by Sir Williajn and 
Lady HugginH,* wbo found that the weak phosphorescent light 
of radium showed the band spectrum of nitrt^en. This hag 
been tniced to the action of the a rays, either in free nitrogen 
close to the nwiiun], or in nitrogen occluded within the radium 
compound. Such a reaulfc is of unusual interest, as it is the 
fir^t example of a gas giving a s{>eetrum when cold without tlie 
Btimulus of a strong electric discharge- 
Walter and Pohl ^ have recently found that the gas traversed 
b}' the rays from an active preparation of mdiot*illurium emits 
light waves which act on a photograpliie plate* The intensity 
of this eflfect is greatest for pure nitrogen* The atoms of nitro- 
gen appear to be more easily stimulated to give out their char- 
acteristic vibrations than any other gas go far examined. It is 
a matter of surprise that as yet no evidence has been obtained 
that the a particles themselves give a spectrum. The violent 
colHsions of the a particle with the molecules in its path mtist 
set up vibrations in the a particle, and it should give a charac- 
teristtc spectrum. Experiments of this character, though of 
great difficulty, are most important, for they may throw light on 
the nature of the a particle- In this connection it is of interest 
to note that Giesel found that a preparation of ^'emanium" 
emitted a phosphorescent light consisting of bright lines. These 
lines were found to be due to didymium, which was present as 
an impurity in the active substance. 

There is no doubt that the radiations emitted from active 
bodies serve as very powerful agents for the ionization and dis- 
sociation of matter. No definite evidence has so far been ob- 
tained that the a or ^ particles emitted from indium are able to 
haiiten its rate of transformation. Such a concentrated source 
of energy as these high velocity particles might be expected to 
produce, under some conditions, a disintegration of the atoms of 
matter through which they pnss< A mass of radium, for exam- 
ple, which is subjected to an intense bombardment by its own a 
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3 Sie Wmifliti and Lady Huggma : Proe* Roj. Soc.. Ixxii, pp. 196, 409 (lS»at)i 
btxvii, p. 130 (1906). 
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and ^ particles might be expected to disintegrate faster than the 
aame amount of radium diffused througli a lai^e volume. Fur- 
ther experiments in this direetiou may yet show that such an 
effect does exist, but it is certainly not very marked. A direct 
attack on the question as to whether X-rays are able to cause 
the disintegration of matter has been made by Bumstead.* A 
stmng beam of X-rays fell on two plates of zinc and lead* 
which were of such a thickness as to absorb an equal fraction of 
enei^y of the incident beam. The lead was raised to a consider- 
ably higher temperature than the zinc, indicating that although 
the same fiuction of the energy of the rays had been absorbed^ 
more energy had been released in the lead than in the zinc- 
Such a result suggests that the X-rays cause a greater amount 
of atomic disintegration in lead than in zinc, and that a consider* 
able portion of the heat generated in the lead is due to the 
energy liberated from the transformation of its atoms. 

Further experiments with a \'ariety of metals and with diffei^ 
ent sources of intense ionizing radiations ai^ required to sub- 
stantiate completely such a far-reaching conclusion, but the 
results so far obtained in tliis difficult field of research certtiinly 
lead us to hope tliat we may yet bring about the disintegration 
of atoms by laboratory methods. 

We liave previously indieatal that there is a very strong 
proof that ordinary matter possesses the property of emitting 
chameteristic radiations which are able to ionize a gas. Sueh 
results suggest that there is an extremely slow transformation of 
matter of a type similar to that show^n by the radioactive bodies- 
It is not necessar}" to suppose that the a particles from all types 
of matter is the same mass- For example, hydrogen may be 
expelled from some bodies instead of helium. The experimen- 
fell observation tliat the a particle loses its power of acting on a 
photographic plate and of ionizing the gas when its velocity 
falls to about 8 x 10^ cins. per second is of great importance in 
this connection. There is no doubt that if a particles were ex- 
pelled from matter below this velocity they would produce very 
Kttle if any electrical effect. It is certainly a matter of remark 

^ Bunutead; Pbil. Mag., Feb,, l^Oe. 
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that flie average a particle from zadioactive bodies is projeetod 
at a speed less than twice this Tninimnm yelocify. It appean 
by no means improbable that the so-called xadioactiye bodies 
may differ from ordinary matter mainly in their power of ex- 
pelling a particles above this critical speed. Ordinary matter 
which produces extremely weak ionizing effects mig^t be emit- 
ting a particles at a rate comparable with nraniom, but yet, if 
their power of expulsion was less than this critical Talne, it 
would be difScult to detect their presence. 

Such considerations show that it is by no means neoessaiy 
to suppose that the transformation of matter should always be 
accompanied by the intense electrical and other effects exhibited 
by the radioactive bodies proper. Matter may be undergoing 
slow atomic transformation of a character similar to radium^ 
which would be difficult to detect by our present methods. 
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